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INTnODUCTiON. . 

The Manxehs and Customs of the aricient Jews, and other 
nations mentioned in the Bible, ditlered very much from 
those of Europe at the jiresent time. On this account it is 
not easy for an English reader to understand some passages 
of Scripture ; so that many things in the Bible seem very 
strange to those who do not know the manner in which 
{)eopIe in the east lived in former times. Nor do the 
beauty and importance of many texts appear, unless whj^t 
is alluded to in tiiem is knowa We may suppose timt 
New Zealanders, or Hottentots, give very incorrect accounts 
of the manners and customs of England when they return 
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home, and tiuit they underKUind little about many of the 
most UKebil, or best thiu^« in our country. 

d’he tuHtern Mannkiw and (.'i-stoms of old times may be 
ex|>lained from two sourccH, — 1. From tlie ancient writers 
of other nations, who have descrilH'd the customs of fonrier 
times. works contain many j;assapres which confirm 

tl»e accountij given in the Bihlc, and nothing which really 
contnitlicts tliem, wlam cimcfully examined. Leanied men 
have clearly proviMl tins. Nor Rhould we forget, that n 
great j»art of the Old I’i'stament was written many hundred] 
y<’ars before any other lunik now in existence. — 2. Much, 
also, may lx* learned from rnodcni travellers, who liave vi- 
siter! the jilaces mentioned in tlie Hihle, and other countries 
of the cast. IViople live there now* very much in the same 
inaiiner us they did in the times ahoiit which we read in 
" the Bible, which were from tw^o to six thouwind years ago. 
The Iwxiks of eastern tnivellers now are full of such state- 
ments ; many arc given in this volume, lait tliey are only a 
small part of wliat might have l>een stated. Perhaps soujc 
tnivellt‘rs hav(‘ gc»ne too far, and menti(ai m illustrations 
of tlie Bible what are not really sAich. 

AIs<» the Biteh and (’krkhonies of the Jewish religion 
are too ofttui carelessly |)asscd by, from ignoriuice os to 
many of the partii^ulars, whicli art* very interesting wdien 
explained by the customs of tlie ancient Jews, or by the 
accoi^its of tlieir own writers wlio lived about the time of 
our Jsjiviour, wliich relate additional circumstances. 

The L-VW.S and I'oi.n v, or the political msiitutious of tlie 
Jews, coutaiii mucli that is very important to V»e known, 
but which is not noticed V»y common readers ; here, also, a 
knowledge of the manners ami ciistoum is of much use. All 
thc«ie tilings will lie found interesting when inquired into. 
The design of this volume is to induce the reitdcr so to 
study his Bible ; and all who read it should examine the 
texts iioticiHl It w’ould have lK>en «isy to have referred to 
a gre4\t many other texts, but most w ho read this book can 
look at a Concordance, c^r, if young jiersons, it is a good 
exercist* to examine for themselves, and thus to be led to 
search the Scriptures. For thk reason, as well as to save 
gpaoe, tiie texts are seldom given at gi*eat length in this 
volume. If that had lieen done, the Ixmk would have been 
twice tlie size and cost, w ithout any advantage in return ; 
whilt) any plan that prevents the examining of the whole 
Bible is by no means desirable. 
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PART 1. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

OP THE JEWS AND OTIIEU NATIONS MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HABITATIONS — TENTS AND HOUSES. 

TENTS. 

When Aaam and Eve were driven from Paradise, they did 
not find houses ready built ; they might, probably, for a 
time, take shelter in a cave, though we read very early of 
Cain building a city, Gen. iv. 17. Their abodes would bo 
improved by degrees. Jabal, the son of Laraech, is thought 
to have invented tents. He is called the “ father of such 
as dwell in tents,” Gen. iv. 20. 

All these dwellings were destroyed by the flood, Gen. 
vii. 19. j 

After the earth was dried, and Noah came out of the ark, 
he seems, for some time at least, to have lived in a tent, 
Gen. ix. 21. This sort of dwelling would be the easiest to 
B 2 
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irialu- p]veii now, tents are very common in the east, espe- 
cially for travellers. lUit it was not long before men began 
agjiin to biiihl houses and cities, Gen. xi. 4, 5. 

IVople also often live<l in caves. They sometimes hol- 
lowed out rooms in the cliffs and rocks, to servo for con- 
ceuhriont as well as for dwellings, Judg. vi. 2 ; Heb. xi. 38. 
David often hid iiimself in caves, 1 Sam. xxii. 1 ; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 13. Such jHaces may l>e seen even in England, 
^lany of these caves and under-ground places are to be 
found ill flgypt and the east; they are described by Ste- 
phens and others. Ihiekingham found a hundred people 
ai one place in Arabia, living in caves or grottoes hollowed 
in the roek. Some of these excavations are very large, and 
Imvc many rooms. Jhit in general, people lived either in 
tents or houses. 

Tiie ])atriarchR, Abmham, Isaac, and Jacob, lived in 
tents wldle in the land of Canaan, os we read in the book 
of t Jencsis. They are spoken of, licb. xi. 9, as “ dwelling 
in taherimclcs,” that is, tents. Tiio life of a traveller in the 
east still illustrates thi.s text. One says, “ It is a life of con- 
stant de}>en(ieiiee and faith; when tlie tent is struck in the 
morning, tiie tniveller knows not where it will be pitched at' 
noon or evening ; whether it is to be beside the palms and 
sirj)ringM of water, or in solitude and sand.” The patriarchs 
had more than one tent, probably a considerable number ; 
and tlio women lived sejitirate, a»»is now the custom among 
tiie rich Aralis. Tims we read of Keliekah having Sarah’s 
ti'iit, Gen. xxiv. 07. The tents of Itiichel, Leali, and Jacob, 
also woix' 8C.|)arate, Gen. xxxi. 33. Or the tent often is divided 
into two jpjxrts, one for the women, where they cook and 
attend to tlkune.stic concerns. Irhy and Mangles describe 
them as rtdinng to that jmrt, after placing mats for the 
gue.sts, and tiien preparing food as a matter of course. 

The tents were genendly put up under the shade of 
large trees. Abraieiin’s tent was under a tree in the plains 
ol Mamre, Gen. xviii. 1,4; and Deborah, the prophetess, 
dwelt under a palm-tm' in Mount Epliraim, Judg. iv. 5. 
Ill the east, the j)t*ople* like to have trees near their dwell- 
ings, both for shade and shelter. From 1 Kings iv. 2o, we 
may conelude this was usual in the land of Judea, even 
when they lived in houses. The trees genemlly planted for 
this purpose won^ vines and fig-trees, which would grow up 
agjiinst the walls and over the roof, as they now do about 
our cottages. These ti-ees supplied grapes and figs, which 
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'were used for food, and the branches of the vine that did 
not bear fruit were used for fuel This is referred 

to by Christ, John xv. 6, when he describes himself as the 
Vine, and his people as the fruitful bmnehes ; and those 
who do not love him. iis the withered branches which were 
cast into the fire. 

The tents of tlie Arabs usually are biack, or of a very 
dark colour; the tents of Kedar were so in former times, 
Sol. Song i. r> ; a few are striped. The master of the family 
is often seen sitting in the door of the tent in the heat of 
the day, as is described Cen. xviii. 1. The tents are of all 
sorts, vaiying in size and sliape, according to the moons of 



sirris'G at nts tent noou. 

the owner, from a mere clotli of goats’ liuii’, camels’ hair, or 
coarse wool, thrown over a few' sticks, much worse than the 
gipsy tents in England, to large habitations divided into 
several rooms, separated by fine curtains. In the better 
tents, a curtain of needlework is hung at the door. A king 
of Persia had a tent made with clotii of gold and other 
expensive materials, that cost 150,000^. 

The tents were fixed by stakes and cords, and could be 
enlarged by lengthening the cords, strengthening the ptakes, 
and adding more coverings, Isa. liv. 2. The cords are fas- 
tened to pins driven in with a mallet, as in Jaei’s tent, 
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"Judg. iv. 21. Buckiri^jham describes tbe tent of a sheikh 
supported hy jtwettty-four poles. Tliey are easily removed, 
tbe tout piiiH are }>]ucked up, the curtains folded, the 
poles taken down, and, in a few minutes, some holes in the 
ground, a heap of iislies, and the murks of feet of men and 
iKjasts, and porluij)8 of camels knees, arc the only traces 
left of their liabitatioiis. When jx*(>})lo travel, they always, 
if they am, fix their tents near some river, fountain, or 
well: see 1 Sani. xxix, 1; xxx. 21. The tents, particularly 
when many are near together, much enliven a prospect, as 
Baltiarn said, Numb. xxiv. C). 

The Israelites, in the wilderness, lived in tents for forty 
years. Many of these were wliat we should aill booths, 
made of the liraiiches of trees. That they might remember 
this, the feast of talKirnacles was to be kept. Read about 
it, Lev. xxiii. 39 — 42. Such a bopth Jonah made when he 
went and sat on the east side of Nineveh, to see what 
would hajjjien to tlic city. ’Without some such shelter, it 
is impoHsilde to endure the hot mid-day suu of those coun- 
tries. Tims the shepherds have their tents, Isa. xxxviii. 12, 
8|>oedily and suddenly removed. If travellers have no tents, 
they ])ut some of their garments upon sticks, and creep 
under them; or get into the shade of a rock, or even pile 
up stoiHis, Buckingliam describes the effects of a stonu as 
lioating down all the tents of a large encampment, and 
many kids and lamlm, and oven infants, jierishiug from the 
exisisure. Such a storm is descriUal Isa. xxviii. 2, when a 
more secure covert than a tent was needful, Isa. iv. G. 

HOUSES. 

The houses of the rich were built wdth stone or bricks; 
but those of the poor were of w'ood, or more frequently of 
mud, as they am to this day in many parts of the east, and 
in some vilhtges in England. Houses built of mud are not 
well fitted to withstand the torrents, wdiich at times flow 
from the mountains of Palestine. This is alluded to by 
Christ, in Matt. vii. 2G, 27. Shaw’ saw some houses fall 
affer a shower of rain that lasted only two hours ; a few 
years ago, Ixtween thren^ aiid four hundred houses were 
waidiod down at Alexandria, in one night of storm and rain. 
1 hieves also could easily dig or break through mud walls ; 
to whicli tlie Saviour refers, when he exhorts his disciples 
not to lay up treasures where thieves break through and 
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st(-al. Such roV)bcries are very frequent in the East Indies 
at the present day, Tlie holes or cnicks in these walls 
afford a harbour for serpents : see Amos v. ID. 

The Egyptian bricks w'ere made of mud, clay, and straw' 
chopped in short lengths, mixed together; generally baked 
;n the sun, not burned in kilns. These were the bricks the 
Israelites were employed in making; so they needed the 
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From Ancient Egyptian Paintings, 
straw which Pharaoh forbade his officers to give them, 
Exod. V, 7. Morier saw men thus compelled to lalwUr in 
making bricks and building in Persia. Bricks of this sort 
are found among the ruins in Egypt and other eastern 
countries. In some places, they still remain very hard, 
w hile, where less baked, they have mouldered away, and 
* other houses have been built upon the ruins or rubbish of 
tfie first, as Jowett describes, which may explain Jer. xxx. 
18, and illustrate Job iv. 19. Very large stones were used 
in some of the public buildings. At Baalbec are some 
fifty-eight feet long, and tw'clve in thickness. Robinson 
measured one in the ancient founchition of the temple at 
Jerusalem, above thirty feet long, and six and a half broad. 
Many houses in Jerusalem, and other cities, are roofed 
with stone. Burkhardt describes doors of stone. 

The rich people iu the east build their houses very 
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strong, jmrticularly when they live in the countiy away 
from towns. This is necessary, that tliey may be safe from 
robbers. Thus tlieir houses might often be called castles. 
1 1 was the same in our own country' some hundred year’s 
ago, as may be seen in ruins which remain. 

In tlic eastern cities, the larger houses were usnallj very 
similar in form, though different in size; the same manner 
of building seems to have been continued from very early 
times. Often several families inhal>ited the same house. 
Tire sti’eets are generally very narrow, the Iretter to sliade 
the inliabitants Iroin the sun ; so narrow t^rat two carriages 
cannot pass eacli other. Usually, only the door of the 
porch, and one latticed window ur balcony, open upon the 
street. When any alarm takes place, or any remarkalrle 
spectacle is to be seen, the people hasten to the liouse tops, 
Isa. xxii. 1. On entering a large house, you pass through 
a porch, with iKiiielies on each side, where the master 
receives visitoi's, and tmusacts business; for strangers are 
seldom admitted fiu’ther. 



INNER COURT OF AN ORIENTAL HOUSE* 

The court is open to the weather, and usually has gal- 
leries round it, like those in old inns. When a number of 
persons meet at a house for a feast, or on a similar occasion, 
tJiey usually assemble in the court ; Uie ground is covered 
with mats and carpets ; an awning is generally stretched 
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over their beads, to screen them from the mn or the rain. 
In the courts of the houses our Saviour jind his apostles 
often instructed those who c^une to hear. I’liis explains tlie 
expression, “ into the midst,*’ Luke v, 19, wliere Christ was 
sitting when the man sick of tlie palsy was la-ought to him. 
The covering above-mentioned is wliat is meant l>y the roof 
that wm removed to let the sick man down from the top of 
the house; for the word translated tiling or roof, meaiia 
also a covering such as is just descril)cd. This may explain 
Psa. civ. 2, “Who eti*etchest out the heav(‘ns like a curtain.” 
Round the court are a number of rooms ; the buildings are 
sometimes two or three stories higli, witli a gallery to each. 
The inner chamber is alluded to, 1 Kings xx. 30; xxii. 20. 
The bed chamber, 2 Cbroii. xxii. 11, where Jeboshal)eat h 
hid Joash, was not like our sleeping rotnns, but a room 
wdaere mattresses, or bed.s, were stored. 

Sometimes there is a well in the court, as in the hoin-e 
at Bahiirim, 2 Sam. xVii. 18; in handsoino modern houst's 
often there are fountains. In some places there are rooms 
underground for the hot days. On the left side is shown 
tlie awning, or “roof,” under which the family in •.sultry 
weather repose, lint it is not the large covering stretched 
across the whole court *on such an occjiftion as tliut men- 
tioned Luke V. Under the adjoining arctides, a stfiiicase, 
l)y which the flat roofs are reached, i.s seen. Towards t he 
street there is generally only a range of blank wall, iierhajts 
with a few small ojienings, so as not to attract notice by a 
splendid front. 

The tops of the houses in the cast are always flat; tliey 
are covered with plaster, and layem of reeds and earth, so 
that they form a terrace. They arc surrounded with low 
walls, called battlements, Dent. xxii. 8; or sometimes with 
a sort of railing, or latticed work, tbrongh wliich Ahaziah 
pridiably fell from the top of the house, or from one of 1 lie 
upper gidleries: see 2 Kings i. 2. Pliny Fisk describes a 
gaiiery faced wdth lattice work, at which a bride ajipcared, 
looking through tlie lattice, Caut. ii. 9. Tiiese roofs, or 
terraces, are used for many family purposes, such as drying 
linen or flax, Josh. ii. 6, etc.: tlie inhabitants enjoy the cool 
air there in the evening, and converse with ciich other and 
their neighbours : see Luke xii. 3. Sometimes' they were 
used os places of retirement for prayer, as is mentione4 of 
Peter, Acts x. 9 ; and tliere the booths were made for the 
feast of taliemaclcs, Neh. viii. 16. The tops of houses 
B 3 
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being flat, the people could pass from one to another with- 
out going down into the street. This further explains the 
account of the. paralytic, Luke v. 19 ^ for it shows how the 
persons who carried him might go to the top of the house 
in which Jesus was teaching. Isaiah (xxii. 1) descril>es the 
people of Jerusalem as rusliiug to the tops of their houses 
when alarmed by the enemy. Hartley describes them as 
doing BO now' in cases of fire. Morier, and oilier travellers 
in the cost, when passing on their journeys at an early hour, 
observed peo|)lo tlins sleeping on the roof, or Ixjginning to 
set about the duties of the da}’. Paxton noticed huts of 
reeds on the houses at Boyrout, in which the inhabitants 
8le])t. At Safe!, a town built on the side of a hill, the flat 
roofs of one row of liouses form the roadway of a higher 
range of l)uildings. 

The stairs were often on the outiside of the houses, so 
that a jxjrson could descend at onc^ into the street, without 
going into the house, which explains our Lord’s command, 
Matt. xxiv. 17, It is very common for people, at this day, 
to sleep on the roofs of tlieir houses in the summer months. 
The English consul w’as sleejiing thus at the time of the 
great earthquake at Alejrpo, and he ran down into the street 
when he felt the rfiock, without going through the house. 

The upper rooms weix% and arc at the |>resent time, 
geuemlly uschI as tlic principal apartments. Such a room 
was prejmrod for our Saviour and ins discijjle.s, for the 
j>assover. In such a r(K)m St. I*aul was preaching at IVoas, 
when Eutychus wiis overcome with slee]) and the heat, there 
iKJiug many lights: the windows being open, he fell from 
the third loft, or story, into the street. The windows some- 
times project and overiiaiig the sti-eet. Jowett describes 
such apart inents. 

In building houses, large nails, or pin.s, were fixed in the 
walls, alluded to Isa. xxii. 23 ; Ezra ix. 8, on wdiich vtirious 
luticles were hung. Wilson describes such at Damascus. 
The houses are sometimes very beautifully fitted up and 
finislied, tlie beams of valuable wood, Cant. i. 17, perhaps 
carved, or ornamented with ivory, as that of Ahab, 1 Kings 
xxii. 39. 

When the house was finislied, and ready to l)e inhabited, 
it wm usual to oedebrate the event with rejoicing, and to 
eiitmit the Divine blessing and protection : this is alluded 
to, Dout XX. 5. Psalm xxx. is stated to have been written 
for tlxe dedioition of the house of David. 
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When mankind began to multiply upon the eailli, vio- 
lence and wickedness increased ; they found tliemselves k ss 
safe in their tents and separate dwellings, and began to live 
together in numbers, that tliey might protect each other. 
The necessity for living close together led tliem to build 
their houses with more than one story. Thus cities anti 
towers began to be built In Numb. xiii. 28, we read of 
the cities of the Caiiaanites; they were very numerous, 
and strongly fortified with walls : walled up to heaven,” 
Dent. i. 28. Tliese cities were very diflereut in tjizo; most 
of tliem probably contained only a few Iiouscs or huts, sur- 
rounded by a ditch, with a wail or bank of earth, beliind 
which the inhabitants could stand and throw stones or 
darts at those who cfiine to attack them. Others were 
larger, and, as Jericho, Josh, vi., had high und strong walls. 
The fenced cities, as tlioy arc often called in tlie llible, were 
very numerous; and Jerusalem, Babylon, Samaria, I'yre, 
Ashdod, and othei's, could not be taken till after long 
sieges. Houses were built upon thc.so walls, Josh. ii. 15; 
Acts ix. 25. 

The Pyramids of Egypt are very large piles of building. 
In one of them, passages and halls have been discovered ; 
it is large enough to contain several hundred other rooms. 
The largest of these piles are luiilt of stone ; but thpre aro 
some built with tlie bricks used in Egypt, such as tlie 
Israelites were tasked to make: sec Exod. i. 14. 

The streets of eastern cities often are not more than 
three or four feet wide. In Cairo, Uiey arc so narrow ti»at 
in many places a person cannot siifely jitiss a loaded camel. 
Many of them are very winding, but that at Damascus, 
where Ananias found Saul, was called Straight, Acts ix. 1 1 ; 
and there is still one street there so named, about half a 
mile long. At Smyrna, there is a street watered by a river, 
with trees on each side, as in the description Itev. xxii. 2. 
But the houses did not always stand close together ; they 
often had large gardens and fields within the walls of the 
cities : this was the case with Babylon. It is supposed that 
the house of the forest of Lebanon,” 1 Kings vii. 2, had 
pleasure grounds about it. There were frequently rooms 
detached, like the prophet’s chamber, 2 Kings iv. 10, from 
the main building, to be used in the summer season ; thus 
the summer parlour of Eglon« Judg. iii. 20. And tl^ere 
were rooms or ranges of apartments suited for each season, 
Jer. xxxvL 22 ; Amos iii. 15. 
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The doors of Cfistem houses in exposed situations are 
often made bo low, that a person cannot enter without 
stooping. Burkliardt saw many not above four feet in 
height. This is to keep out enemies; it explains Prov, 
xvii. 19. The mounted Arabs ride into a building, if prac- 
ticable. when they attack the inhabitants. 



llv>ORWAV&. 


The markets w’ore places of iin|K>rtance in ancient cities: 
they were, perliaps, at first genonilly close to tlie gates of 
cities: Bee *1ob xxix. 7 ; 2 Kings rii. 18; 2 Chron. xviii, 9 ; 
but afterwards within the walls. In Jerusalem, about the 
time of Christ, the marekts were places of general resort, 
Matt, xxiii, 7 ; Mark xii. 38, etc. People of the same trade 
lived iii streets by themselves, as in the eastern bazaars 
now: thus we read of tiie l)akers’ street, Jer. xxxvii. 21. 
These markets, or baaniars are inclosed with w^alls; and 
have gates, which are shut at night : the shops are in streets 
or rows within them. The gates of the cities were tlie 
places of general resort, Gen. xxiiL 10; Ruth iv. 1 ; Judg. 
ix. 35 ; Job xxix. 7 ; Psa. cxxvii. 5. They often are towers 
or piles of building, which a traveller descril)es as pleasant 
for the slmde, and the current cf air through them. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

FUliNITUKK. 

The walls of rooms in tlic houses of the higlier ranks were 
covered and adorned with hangings of clotli, silk, or leather, 
of various sorts and colours. The ceilings and walls were 
often ornamented with carving and painting, or gilding, 
which is alluded to Jer. xxii. 14 ; Hag. i. 4 ; or ivory, Amos 
iii. 15. At the present day, the walls are, in general, 
merely white-washed. Tfie floors wx^e mostly of tiles and 
plaster; but as chairs are seldom or never used in the emit, 
they were covered with carpets. They arc so at the present 
day ; and the people sit cross legged, or recline at length 
upon them. Many are in the habit of sitting upon their 
heels, their legs being under them. Tlicy sit so even in 
the open air, when they^ of course, gather dust in their 
long garments, which thoy have to shake off when they 
arise, Isa. lii. 2. Along the wails were placed mattresses or 
couches to recline upon, and pillows or bolsters, whicli are 
mentioned Amos vi. 4; Ezek. xiii. 18. Perkin^ saw nobles 
lolling with pillows under their arma 
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One did of the room was raised higher than the rest ; 
there the bed, or rather mattress, was placed : this may 
explain 2 Kings i. 4 ; Psa. cxxxii. 3 ; oliso, what is said of 
Ilezekiah, 2 Kings xx. 2 ; and of Ahab, 1 Kings xxi. 4. 
Tlicy Ixith a|)pear to liave turned tlieir faces from tlieir 
attendants, and towards the w^all, though from very dif- 
ferent motives: one that his earnest prayers might not be 
observed, tlie other to conceal his disappointment. 

1'he furniture of houses in the east always was very sim- 
ple ; in general it still is so ; it consists of hut few articles. 
Chairs were not used: they usually sat on mats or skins; 

these also served for 
bedding, while a part 
of their clothes w'as 
used for a covering. 
This explains why a 
man w'as to ret uni his 
neighbours garment 
befoi’e night: see Dent, 
xxi v. ] 2 ; Exod. xxii. 
26. Tlie bedding of 
the paiulytic, Matt, 
ix. 6, and of the man 
at Betliesda, John v. 
1], 12, probably was 
only mats. The rich 
had carj)ets^ couches, 
and sofas, on wdiich 
they sat, and laid, and 
slept. These couches 
were often very splen- 
did, and the frames 
ornamented, made of fine wood or ivory, Amos vi. 4 ; and 
the coverlids w ere often richly embroidered, JVov. vii. 1 6. 
But most of the Ixjds nre rolled up, and put away, in the 
day-time. In the latter times of the Jewish nation, they 
laid or reclined on conches while taking their meals ; their 
heads towards the table, with their feet in a contrary 
direction, as represented on jiage 13. These particulars 
explain Amos vi. 4 ; Luke vii. 36 — 38 ; John xiiL 23 ; and 
other paamges. 

The other articles of furniture were but few in number. 
The furniture of the prophet’s cliamber, prepared for him 
by the Slumammite, 2 fangs iv. 10, probably was more 
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than usual ; but it was only a bed or couch upon the floor, 
a table, a stool, and a candlestick, or lamp. Lamps arc 
constantly used in the east ; they are of clay or metal, tilled 
with oil or grease, with cotton or linen yarn wicks. The 
lamps alluded to in tlie parable of the ten virgins, Matt. 
XXV. , perhaps were like those used in the East Indies now 
in marriage processions — a dish, or lamp, with old mgs, and 
a pot of oil to pour on them from time to time. OthcrH are 
like what formerly were called cressets in England, an iron 
frame, or bosket, filled with flaming wood, or otlier fuel ; 
these could be carried by watchmen. Wo give an engraving 
of these latter in the chapter on Marriage. 

Keys are mentioned, Judg. iii. 25; Rev. xx. 1. Some- 
times tliey were large, so as to lie rested upon the shoulder, 
Isa. xxii, 22. A recent traveller met a man with a w'oodi a 
key hanging over his breast, and an iron one over his 
shoulder. He describes a door key as a piece of wood with 
pegs in it; this would be passed through a hole in the 
door, Cant. v. 4, and fit the notches of the bar within. 
The entnmee, as already described, is very often mean, and 
the passage from the street made with turnings, so that a 
passer-by does not sec into the house. Buckingham de- 
scribes the house of the governor of Damascus os api)oaring 
very mean on entering, but within there was a gorgeous 
display of wealth and luxury. 

Pots, pans, and dishes of earthenware or metal, with a 
few chests and boxes, supplied the place of many articles 
with which our liouses are crowded. I'lie mill was a very 
necessary article, but this will bo mentioned in anotlier 
place. The kneading-troughs, described Exod. xii. 34, like 
many of those used in the east in the present day, were 
small wooden bowls, or leathern bags. There were several 
sorts of earthenware vessels, of different shapes and sizes, 
from the smallest size, like the cruse of Saul, 

1 Sam. xxvL 1 2, or the pitchers of the wo- 
man of Samaria and the water-bearer, John 
iv. 28, Maik xiv. 13, and Rel)ekah, (len. 
xxiv. 15, to the large ones mentioned John 
ii. 6. When Dr. Clarke was at Cana, in 
Galilee, a few years since, he saw several 
laige stone water-pots like those just men- 
tioned, which contained from eighteen to twenty-seven 
gallons each. Paxton describes such jugs, or pots, at 
Beyrout, holding from two to four gallons each. 
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But the Jews, like the modern Arabs, often kept their 
water, wine, milk, and other liquors, in bottles, or rather 
bags, iriodo of skins, which could be patched and mended 
when old. Such was the bottle given to Hagar, Gen. rsi. 
1 4. Sucli w'cre the bottles of the Gibeonites, Josh. ix. 4. 
This explains the allusion of our Lord, Matt. ix. 17 ; Mark 
ii. 22 ; Luke v. '17, 38; .which texts liavc been objected to 
l)y some igiiomnt inhdels, who think that what tliey daily 
see at home must resemble everything in former times, 
and in other countries. If the new; wine fermented after 
it was put into tlie leathern bottles, it is c\ddent that an 
old worn skin would be more likely to burst than one 
which was new and strong. This was the sort of bottle 
oj>6iied by Jael, Judg. iv. 19. 



SKIN BOTTLES. 

Sometimes these bottles are made of the skin of a kid, 
or other auiinal, the head, and legs, and tail being cut off, 
and the openings sewn up ; but more frequently they are 
s«|uare bags made of large pieces of leather, which will hold 
several gallons of any liquid : so (hat Abigail’s two bottles, 
(or skins of wine,) 1 Sam. xxr. 1 8, \yere not out of proper- 
• tion to the rest of her present, as two glass bottles of the 
present day would have been. Many of these lejitber bot- 
tles, or are made of the skin of an ox, cut square, the 
edges sewn double, and the whole skin smeared with grease 
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on the outside; such water bags sometimes hold sixty 
gallons. The psalmist, when describing himself os wasted 
with affliction and trouble, compares himself to a bottle in 
the smoke, Psa. cxix. 83. A leathern bottle, if hung in the 
smoke for a length of time, would become shrivelled and 
dried up ; the tents of the Arabs are very smoky, liaving 
no openings but the doors. 

There arc no gi'ates, or fireplaces, like those of Enghviul, 
in the east ; the fires arc kindled on flat stones, or hear^is. 
If fire is wanted in the sitting rooms, it would probably be 
charcoal, kindled in a bimicr, or metal vessel, used for the 
purpose. Such probably was the fire in which Jehoiakim 
burned tlie admonitory roll, Jer. xxxvi. 22, 23. 

Horns were used for keeping liquors in, as the oil used 
for anointing by Samuel, 1 Sam. xvi. 13; l)y Zadok, 1 Kings 
i, 39. Tliese were sometimes made of metal, in the slaipc 
of a horn, and also used for drinking. Cups of gold, silver, 
and other materials, were commonly used, as Pharaoh s, 
Cen. xl. 11; Joseph’s, xliv, 2; and those <»f Solomon, 
2 Chron. ix. 20. Barzilhii supplied cups, 2 Sam. xvii. 28. 
Jeremiah sot pots and cups before tiie llechabites, Jer. 
XXXV, 5. The word cup is often used figuratively, as for 
blessings, Psfi. xvi. 5; xxiii. 5; but more comn)oidy for 
afflictions or sufferings, Psa. Ixxiii. 10 ; Isa. li. 17 ; Jer. xxv. 
17; our Lord thus used the word, Imkc xxii, 42; John 
xviii. 11. 
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CilAl’TEU 111. 

DUK.%S, CLOTHING, AND ORNAMENTS. 

In tho fu-st ages, dress was very sinij)le. God clothed 
Adam and Evo iu the skins of beasts, Geii. iii. 21. Skins 
have continued to be tho dreas of savage nations, especially 
in cold climates, and Burkhardt describes the Bedouins 
as wearing leather apn>na After a time, other articles were 
used for dresa made of wool or tijix : see Lev xiii. 47 ; 
ProY. xxxi 13. At leugtii, giinnents of finer linen, and 
even of silk, were used by tlie rich, 2 Sam. i. 24 ; Prov. 
xxxi. 22 ; Luke xvi. 19. Tliese were often dyed purple, or 
crimson, or scarlet, Judg. viii. 26 ; Dan v. 29 ; Ilev. xviii. 
Id Jacob gave Joseph a coat of mnny colours, because he 
loved him more than liis bretliren, but it excited tbeir 
envy, Gen, xxxvii, 3, 4. The daugliters of kings and rich 
persons won* vesta, or garments richly embroidered with 
needlework: see Psa. xlv. 13, 14; Judg. v. 30; also other 
texts. Sucli needlework still forms a principal part of the* 
emplovineut of females in the eastern nations. It was a 
regular business, Exod. xxxv. 35. 
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Dr. Shaw has given a very particular account of the 
eastern dress, which, with what other travellei's relate, 
explains many passages of Scripture. He says, the usual 
size of the hyke (the upper garment commonly worn) is 
six yards long, and five or six feet wide. Arundell de- 
scribes the white felt, or coarse cloth, as being the fair 
weather and foul weather companion of the camel driver, 
it protects liim against heat or cold by day, and at night 
makes his bed and bedding. It serves for dress by day, 
and to sleep in at night, as it did to the Israelites, Deut. 
xxiv. 13. A covering is necessary in those countries, for, 
although the heat by day is very great, the nights generally 
are cold. Such a garment w'as loose and troublesome tt) 
the wearer; he was obliged to tuck it up, and fold it round 
him. This made a girdle necessary whenever they were 
actively employed ; and it explains the Scripture expres- 
sion, having your loins girded,*’ when called upon to be 
active in performing any duiy. 

Ruth’s veil, which held six measures of barley, Ruth iii. 
15, was a garment of tins sort. Tlio Itaeading troughs of 
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the Israelites were bound up in their hykes, Exod. xii. 34i 
The plaid worn by the Highlanders is much the same sort 
of garment: the principal article of dress worn in Java, 
and other parts of the east, is similar ; it is of many colours, 
like the Sottish plaid, and reminds of Joseph’s coat. 
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A wooden or metal pin was used to listen the folds of 
this garment together at the shoulder. The upper, or the 
outer fold, Neh, v. 13, served for an aj>ron to cany aiy - 
thing in, as the lap full of wild gourds, 2 Kings iv. 39. 
See also Ruth iii. 15; Prov. xvi. 33; and other texts. 
Paxton says notliing comes amiss, it is put into the bosom, 
Luke n. 38. 

The burnoose 48 a soi-t of cloak worn over the hyke. It 
lias a cape, or iiood, to cover tlie liead, as a shelter from rain. 
Under the hyke is w'orn a close-bodied frock, or tunic. 
These are the cloaks and coats mentioned Luke iv. 29, a 
precept meant to lie observed in the spirit of it, not in the 
letter. The coat of the high priest, Exod. xxviii. 39, was a 
tunic, and so was Tamar’s gai*ment, 2 Sam. xiii. 18. The 
coat of our Saviour, ^^woven without seam,*’ w'as of this sort, 
John xix. 23, with an opening at the to pfor the liead to 
pass through. Such garments are not uncommon in the 
east. AVhen jiersons thus cladiaro engaged in any employ- 
ment, they usually tlirow off the burnoose and hyke, and 
remain in their tnriicK. Thus, our Saviour laid aside his 
garment when he washed the disciples’ feet; and when Saul, 
and David, and others, arc spoken of as being naked, it 
mojuis tluit they had put off their upper garments, and had 
upon them only their tunics. Garments like these would 
fit a numl'cr of persons, Gen. xxviu 15; 1 Sam. xviii. 4; 
iaikc XV. 22; they would not need altering, like our clothes. 
l>eroi*e they could be worn by others. Tlic hykes, or upper 
garuicuts, were spread in tiic way when our Saviour en- 
torcd Jerusalem in triumph, Matt. xxi. 8. 

Under the tunic, a shirt, usually of linen or cotton, is 
worn. Perkins describes a pasha of the Koords with siiirt 
sleeves a yaixi and a half wide; these are rolled up and made 
tight just abo^’o the elbow, when ueedfuL In times of sor- 
row, even from tlie daj's of Job, sackcloth was worn next 
the skin. Job xvi. 15. By David, when mourning for 
Abner, 2 Sam, iii. 31; even by Ahab, 1 Kings xxi. 27; 
but the instances are too numerous to be all quoted here. 
The females also wore sackcloth, Isa. iii. 24 ; Joel i. 8. 

Loose trousers are worn both by men and women in the 
east. The picture, page 18, represents an Arab of rank at 
the present day, in his usual dress. 

The law of Moses directed the Israelites, Numb. xv. 
37 — 42, to put A fringe, or tassel, to each of tlie comers of 
tlieir upper garments, tliat when tliey Siiw them, they 
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might remember all the commandments of the Lord to do 
them. The hem of Christ’s garment, Matt. ix. 20, means 
these fringes. In later times, they wrote pa8.sages from the 
law upon strips of parchment, called phylacteries, and fas- 
tened them on the borders of their garments, or round their 
wrists or foreheads. These were, by many ignorant persons, 
used as a sort of charm to preserve the warriors from dan- 
ger; hypocrites wore them, that they might be thought 
more holy than their neighbours, Matt, xxiii. 5. 

Tlie girdles are usually of worsted, sometimes richly 
worked, Prov. xxxi. 24; they were folded several times 
round the body, and kept the clothes tight, Isa. v. 27 ; 
1 Kings xviii. 46. One end is sewn up, so as to make a 
purse or small pocket. Small articles ^vere often carried 
tucked into the girdle : see Ezek. ix. 2. A leathern girdle 
is frequently worn round the loins under the clothes. 
This is alluded to 1 Pet. i. 13. 



VOUNG WOHAN OF ARABIA, AND TWO FEMALE WATER'CAB&LElUi OF 
PALESTINE. 

The female dresses were often richly embroidered, as 
Judg. V, 30; Psa. xlv. 13; Prov. xxxi. 22. Purple and 
scarlet were colours worn by the rich and mighty, 2 Sam. 
i. 27; Judg. viii, 26; Dan. v. 29; Luke xvL 19; BkY, 
xvii. 4; Jer. x. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 7. The extent to which 
the Jewish women w'pnt, as to their finery, appears fi*om 
Isa. iii. 18 — 23. Dr. Henderson’s translation presents an 
.accurate list of female dress and ornaments — the atikh 
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bands, tasselled tresses, crescents, ear-pendants, bracelets 
small veils, turbans, stepping cliains, (a sort of fetter tc 
oblige tliera to widk mincingly,’’ ver. 16,) girdles, smell- 
ing bottles, amulets, finger rings, jewels of the nose, vest 
ments, tunics, cloaks, purses, mirrors, linen shifts, ribands 
and large veils. Many of these are represented in the an- 
nexed engravings of modem etwtera oniaments. 

But there is one ornanient which would be thought verj 
odd in Europe; an ornament 
wliich hung on the fore-head, 
and reached down to the nose: 
it is called the nose-jewel, 
Isa. iii. 21. But in many 
parts of the east, and in India, 
at the present day, this orna- 
ment hangs from tlie right or 
left side of the nose, which in 
juerced for the purpose. Some 
of these rings are very large, 
and richly ornamented with 
jewels. When the ring is not 
worn, a bit of stick is usually put into the hole to prevent 
it fmm closing. Many EiiropciUi women who are fond of 
necklaces, or other finely, would not like to wear the onia- 
ment just described; yet such are the vagaries of fashion 
and vanity. And tliore is no reason why it should not look 
as handsome to we<u* a nose-jewel as any other vain finery. 
Oh.*irdin sirys, ho never saw a young woman in Arabia or 
I'ersia without this ornament He describes the ring as of 
gold, commouly with two ^rearls and a ruby. 

I’he Orecian and Roman women, and those of many other 
nations, in ancient times, all wore their hair long. And it 
is m in the east in modern times. Pitts describes women at 
Cairn with braided tresses down to their feet, having small 
liolls hung to them. They take a great deal of pains to 
plait and adorn it, and thus employ much time in a vain 
and unprofitable manner; Rev. ix. 8; Luke vii. 38; 1 Cor. 
xi. 15. Shaw ol)8erved the imme of the Moorish females. 
Jowett describes his hostess at Beyrout as wearing an in- 
finite variety of small braids, ending with gold coins, the 
whole being worth firom five to ten pounds. The apokles, 
Peter and J^ul, blamed the custom, 1 Pet iil 3 ; 1 Tim, 
il 9. They forbade it as improper for those who profess 
to love Cb^t ; desiring them not to seek to be admired 
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for outwai'd finery, but for the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which in the sight of God is of great price, 
or value. The eastern females who have been influenced 
by the labours of the missionaries, in many cases have laid 
aside these ornamehta and fashions. 

Also horns, made of silver, in shape like extinguishers, 
were worn on the forehead, botli by men and women ; the 
posture necessary to keep them in their places is alluded 
to, Psa. Ixxv. 5. The horn is often mentioned in the Bible 
as an emblem of honour or power, 1 Sam. ii. 10; Job xvi. 
15; Psa. cxii. 9, and many other Psalms, Lam. ii. 3, 17; 
but these horns were common as a part of the female head- 
dress in Europe in the middle ages. Pliny Fisk describes 
the horn worn by females in Syria, as a foot long: it is 
called Tantoor. 
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The women stained their eyes with a black powder, and 
they do so now. Lane says it is applied along the edges of 
the eyelids, with a blunt bodkin, lliis explains the rend- 
ing of the eyes, Jer. iv. 30, which is mistranslated, as 
painting the face. Jezebel did this, 2 Kings ix. 30. Shiw 
saw one of these bodkins, and a joint of a reed wdth this 
powder, tliat bad been taken out of a tomb. Probably the 
deceased had been accustomed thus to “ rend her eyes ” 
when living. The eastern women also sometimes draw 
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lines and spots of a blue colour on their faces. The feet 
and the hands, particularly the nails, are often stained a 
reddish yellow, with the juice of a plant called henna. 

The men always wore their hair short, except perhaps a 
few, who were something like tlie fops and dandies of our 
times: this may explain 1 Cor. xi. 14. The women in 
Judea and Greece, and some other countries, wore veils 
when they appeared in public. These were not loose, like 
the veils now worn by Europeans, but were wrapped closely 
round the face. See the picture, page 19. Such veils are 
universally worn by women in the east wdien abroad, but 
<|uite as much for concealment as from modesty. The young 
children frequently Iiave veils when without any other 
clotliing. Four sorts of veils aro described by Calmet, the 
first like a kerchief, the second covers the bosom, the third 
is the large veil, which completely covers the figure, the 
fourth is a sort of handkerchief worn over the face. The 
apostle Paul, in writing to the Christians at Corinth, a city 
of Greece, 1)1 am os the women who appeared in the house 
of God with their heads ixncovered, 1 Cor. xi. 5. 

Absiilom was vain of his beauty, and of his long hair ; 
2 Sam. xiv. 25, 2G. God often is pleased to punish wicked 
men l)y the thiug-s wdiich they Imvc been most proud of; so 
when he had rebelled against his father, and had been- de- 
feated ill battle, his long hair w’as caught by the boughs of 
a tree, wliile riding away ; thus he was overtaken and slain, 
2 Sam. xviii. 9. Hartley found it necessary to be on his 
guard when riding under the olive-trees. 

1^1 licking or pulling off the hair was not only very pain 
fill, but w’tis a great disgi*ace among the Jews, Neh. xiii. 25. 
'Fhcy wore their beards very long, and were commanded 
not to cut them in a fancifhl or ridiculous manner, Lev. 
xix. 27. Tins made the affront greater that Hamm offered 
to David's ambassiidors, 2 Sam. x. 4. 

The eastern nations, at the present day, wear their beards 
long ; they consider it is a mark of folly in Europeans to 
cut them sliort They even have a saying, which expresses 
that a man with a long beard will not act dishonestly. 
When Martyn, the missionary, was in Persia, he allowed his 
beard to grow, and found that the natives respected him 
on that account. But our Saviour declared that all evil 
thoughts and bad actions proceed from the heart, Matt. 
XV. 19. Unless that is changed by Divine grace, there is 
nothing in dress or fashion which will make a bad man good 
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The Nazarites, Numb. vi. 5, who did not cut their hair, will 
bo noticed in another part of this volume. Samson was 
to be accounted as one, Judg. xiii. 7, xvi. 17. 

Cutting oif the beard, or wearing it in a rough, dis- 
ordered manner, was a mark of sorrow, 2 Sam. xix. 24 ; 
Ezra ix. 3 ; Job i. 20. It is so now in eastern nations. 

The turbans worn by men are often very heavy and cum- 
bersome. Niebuhr describes them as sometimes wearing as 
many as fifteen caps one over another, the outer one riclily 
embroidered, and a piece of muslin wrapped round above 
all. Burkhardt describes the covering of the head worn 
by Arabs as a square kerchief of cotton, or silk and cotton 
mixed, folded round the head, one corner hanging behind, 
two others over the front of the shoulders, which they put 
up before their faces, to protect from the sun or rain, or to 
conceal their features. 

They did not wear stockings and shoes formerly, as is 
common now, but only a sandal, which is like the sole of 
a shoe, tied on the foot with a band, or other fastening. 
This was pulled off on entering a holy place, or on coming 
into the presence of a great person : see Exod. iii. 5 ; Josh, 
v. 15. The Mohammedans do so at the present day when 
they enter a mosque or place of worship, or come into a 
room whore a great man is sitting: see page 31; but some- 
times now the slipper is sewn to the stocking. 

Bracelets were worn by men as well as women. Roman 
soldiers received them as badges of merit. Saul’s bracelet 
is mentioned, 2 Sam. i. 10. Rings and chains were given 
as marks of esteem and honour: seQ Esth. iii. 10; viii. 2; 
Gen. xli. 42; Dan. v. 20; Exod. xxviii. 11 ; Jer. xxii. 24. 
Some of the rings were call^ signets, they were stones set 
in metal, as alluded to Exod. xxviii. 1 1 ; signets wholly 
of metal were used among the Romans, but not till the 
times of the emperors. They were engraved with some cha- 
racters, or devices, like our seals; and when kings or great 
men signed a decree, or written document, they did so by 
inking the signet, and stamping it on the paper. Robinson 
describes the Arab with whom he contracted for camels, on 
his journey in the desert, as smearing the tip of his fingfer 
with ink and pressing it on the paper, to supply his want 
of a signet. Or they sealed by putting clay or wax, as in 
seiding the stone on the lion’s den, Dan. vL 17; -end the 
priests sealing the sepulchre, Matt, xxvii. 66. Job refers to 
tliis. xxxviii. 14. The sacrifices were marked as approved, 
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by beinc; sealed with wax. Christ being thns approved as 
a sacrifice for the sins of men, is referred to John vi. 27, 
‘‘ Him hath God the Father sealed.’’ Ihe ring given by 
Pharaoh to Joseph was a signet; and the giving the ring 
was a mark of tlie highest confidence. ^At the present day 



;i Tnercliant’s letter in the east is antlyenticated by his seal. 
This makes the business of seal-cutter one of great im- 
portance. lie keeps a register of those he makes. Jewels 
with the name of a beloved person, engraven as a signet, 
were worn, as Sol. Song, viii, 6. They may be noticed in 
pictures or portraits. 

Anklets were the tinkling ornaments about the feet, 
Isa. iii. 18. McCheyno says, ho heard the sound as the 
women passed. Ho noticed the Jewesses wearing round 

tires like the moon. 

In ancient times, we read in the Bible that persons 
always considered it necessary to wash and change their 
clothes before they engaged in anything which was parti- 
cularly holy. Jacob told his femily to do so before they 
went with him to sacrifice at Bethel, Gen. xm. 2, 3. 
Moses, also, spoke in a similar manner, Exod. lix. 14. All 
shduld think of this; it may remind us to be clean and 
neat, but not smart or fine, on God’s holy day, and before 
wo attend in his house. 

It was customary to rend or tear the clothes, and to 
throw dust upon them, to express sorrow and grief: see 
Gen. xxxvil 29, 34; Ezra ix. 3; Job i 20; Numb. xiv. 
6 ; Joel ii. 13; also other passages. When the high priest 
pretended to be grieved at hearing the Saviour say what 
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he called blasphemy, he rent his clothes, Matt xxvi. 65. 
The apostles did the same, when grieved at the people for 
offering to worship them, Acts xiv. 14. The Jews, also, 
wore clothes of haircloth and sackcloth as mourning; the 
prophets who mourned over the sins of the people were 
thus clad, Zech, xiii, 4 ; John the Baptist, Matt iii. 4. 
Such rough garments are now worn as cloaks. Jacob, Gen. 
xxxvii. 34 ; and others, as 2 Kings xix. 1 ; Esth. iv. 1, etc., 
wore sackcloth when mourning, or in trouble, as already 
mentioned. 

The dress of eastern chiefs probably is much the same 
now as it was two thousand years ago. 



MOniBBN AUAB CHIEFS. 

In ancient times, rich persons generally had a number of 
garments, many of them very rich and splendid. A great 
man among the Romans is said to have had five thousand 
^uits of clothes. When making presents, changes of rai- 
ment are generally included, as Gen. xlv. 22 ; 2 Kings v. 
22; 2 Chron. ix. 24. A person declining the office of a 
ruler, Isa. iii. 7, alleged that he had no bread or clothing 
in his house ; neither food nor clothes to give his retainers. 
A lady showed Jowett at least ten heavy outer garments^ 
coats of nfiany colours, embroidered and spangled with 
gold and silver, and flowers. These, he observe contrasted 
•oddly with her daily occupations, taking a part in house- 
hold duties, cooking and sweeping; but sudi is the con- 
dition of females in the east. 

0 2 
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Silver, and gold, and raiment, are often mentioned 
together as riches or treasures, as Zech. xiv. 14, Thus 
Christ told his disciples not to lay up treasures which moth 
and rust might corrupt, Matt. vi. 19. The apostle Paul says, 
he had not coveted silver, or gold, or apparel, Acts xx. 33. 
The apostle James expresses himself in the same manner, 
ch. V. 2, 3. Some clothes were perfumed : see Psa. xlv. 8 ; 
Cant. iv. 11; this explains Gen. xxvii. 15, 27, for the best 
garments were laid by in chests with perfumes. Perfumes 
ju‘e much used in the east ; “ the ivory palaces,” Psa. xlv. 8, 
probably were the jierfume boxes. The sweet or perfumed 
ointments were very costly, and kept in alabaster boxes, as 
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Miu'k xiv. 3 ; Luke vii. 37. The tablets, Exod. xxxv. 22 * 
is.k iii, 20; it is supposed were boxes for perfumes. 

In hu-ge families, clothing was made at home. The wool 
or flax was first spun into thimd ; the cloth was afterwards 
woven, and made into gjirments by the mistress of the 
lanuly and her maidens, Prov. xxxi. 13. 

Among eastern nations it is still the custom to send 
garments as presents. Ambassadors and travellera gene- 
rally have some articles of dress given to them by the* 
fuleis and great men of the places tlioy visit. 
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HOLES OF BOWING, DOING HOMAGE, AND WORSHIP IN THE EAST. 

CHAPTER IV. 

SALUTATIONS — VISITING — EARLY RISING. 

SALUTATIONS 

When people meet, it is usual to say something kind or 
respectful to each other : this is called saluting. The 
eastern nations were, and still are, very exact in observing 
their rules of politeness. There is a beautiful instance of 
this in Abraham’s conduct to the children of Hetb, Gen. 
xxiii. David saluted his brethren when he drew near to 
them, 1 Sam. xvii. 22. Many other texts in the Bible also 
show that ^hen people met each other they used kind salu- 
tations. Their inquiries respecting each other’s welfare were 
numerous and particular ; and at parting they concluded 
vith many wishes of happiness to each other. When they 
met, they generally said, “ The Lord be with thee “ The 
Lord bless thee and ‘‘ Blessed be thou of the Lord or 
“ Peace” (which they considered as including every good 
wish) with thee:” Ruth ii. 4 ; Judg. xix. 20; 1 Sam, 
XXV. 6 ; 2 Sam. xx. 9 ; Psa. cxxix. 8. 

Jow^t remarks of Syria, that it is the land of good 
wishes and overflowing compliments. He gives an example 
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of these mutual expressions : Good morning.’* May your 
day be enriched I” “ By seeing you ” “ You have enlight- 
ened the house by your presence.*’ “ Are you happy 1” 
Happy ! and you also?** “ Happy.” ‘‘ You are comfortable 
— I am comfortable ;’* meaning, if you are so. These and 
various other unmeaning expressions are repeated over and 
over, BO as to delay perBons on a journey, Luke x. 4. 

In the later times of the Jewish nation, much time was 
spent in these forms and ceremonies, m is still very usual 
in eastern nations, particularly in China, where there is a 
great deal more ceremony than among any other people, 
but very little sincerity. If a traveller, in the east, meets 
any person on the road, ho loses much time in these salu- 
tations, and his thoughts are continually interrupted from 
more important subjects. Christ told his disciples, when 
he sent them out to tmvel, ‘‘ Salute no man by the way,’* 
Luke X. 4 ; as if he had said, t)o not W’aste your time in 

^ conversations and useless ceremonies with the people 
juu may meet, but remember the important business upon 
which you are employed.” That it was to guard against the 
foolish excess to which these customs were carried, and not 
to forbid them to sliow proper respect and civility, is plain 
from Matt. x. 12. When they came into a house, they were 
to salute it, or to say, “ Peace be to this house,** Luke x. 5, 
The order to salute no one on the way, would impress them 
with the importance of attending fully to the duties they 
were sent to perform, and the refraining from it is noticed 
Psa. cxxix. 8, as to be regretted. This also explains Elisha’s 
order to Gehazi, 2 Kings iv. 29. 

The apostle Peter wrote in his epistles, “ Be courteous,” 

1 Peter iii. 8. The apostle Paul evidently was so ; he was 
truly ** a Christian gentleman,” though sometimes he earned 
his bread with his own labour ; for these characters are by 
no means inconsistent with each other, Acts xviii. 3; 

2 Thess. iii. 8. 

“ Peace be unto you,” is the usual salutation. In the 
last discourse of our Lord with his disciples, he alludes,* 
very beautifully, to the empty way in which the people of 
die world expiless their good wishes to each other, and 
shows how much more sincere are his earnest desires for 
our welfiue. " Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you ; not as the world giveth, give I unto you,” John 
xiv. 27. Worldly pleasures will soon tire, and pass away; 
but if we really love Christ, then God the H(dy Spirit will 
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impart to us peace of mind which the world cannot give ; 
for great peace have they that love the Lord.” And that 
peace shall endure to the end. 

Salutations in the east were, as formerly in Europe, by 
kissing, thus Gen. xxxiii. 4 ; and to this the apostle refoi's, 
2 Cor. xiii. llS. Came remarked among the Arabs the kiss 
on the cheek, and passionate exclamations of joy on meet- 
ing. Another traveller mentions that his camel-driver and 
a Bedouin acquaintance kissed each other five times on 
the cheek. 

In the east, people bowed very low, as Jacob, Gen. 
xxxiii. 3, and his sons, xlii. 6, which shows what is meant 
by stooping with the face to the earth, and bowing. David 
did so, 1 Sam. xxiv. 8, and Ruth ii. 10. 

Jacob’s sending his sons and wives first to meet Esau, 
would be respectful, as well as a measure of preciiution. 
This is now customary, Morier remarks upon it as illus- 
trating Balak sending yet again princes, more, and more 
honourable than the first,” jto meet Balaam, Numb. xxii. 15. 
Cloths or garments are spread by the way, os on our Lord’s 
entrance into Jerusiilem, Matt. xxi. 8. ' Robinson relates 
that the people of Bethlehem thus honoured the English 
consul, when they desired his interference in their behalf. 

When the peoiile, in former times, came to kings or 
princes, they fell down 
before them. Corne- 
lius did so when Peter 
came to him, Acts x. 

25 ; and Esther, before 
Ahiwuerus, Esth. viii. 

3 ; Adonijah, before 
Solomon, 1 Kings L 
53. 

Putting off the shoes 
is a mark of respect, 
both on entering a 
place of worship, and 
on coming into the 
presence of a superior. 

Thus Moses was to put 
off his shoes on the , 

manifestation of the presence of the Lord, Exod. iii. 5. 

When mounted, they alight on the approach of a superior 
Thus Eebekab, Gen, xxiv. 64 ; and Abigail, 1 Sam. xxv 33^ 
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Niebuhr saw an Arabian lady thus alight from respect to a 
sheikh ; another, who was on foot, being unable to go from 
the road, sat down ai^ turned her back, as a mark of re- 
spect. So different are the manners of the east from our 
own. Kissing the hand, or feet, or hem of the ^rment, are 
marks of respect : they are repeatedly mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, Job xxxi. 27 ; Matt, xxviii. 9 ; Luke vii. 45 ; viii. 44. 
Or even the ground, Isa. xlix. 23; Psa. Ixxii. 9. 


VISITING. 

Among eastern nations, it always has been usual to bring 
presents when people visit each other ; they never appear 
before a prince or great man without having something to 
offer. Tiiore are many instances of this in the Bible pas 
Jacob, see Gen. xliii. 11 ; also Ehud, Judg. iii. 18; Hazael, 
2 Kings viii. 9 ; Naaman; the wife of Jeroboam, 1 Kings 
xiv. 3 ; also the wise men who came from the east to see the 
J infant Jesus; and many others. The forty camels* burden 
of liaKael might not be heavy loads ; in such cases it is 
usual to make a long procession, each article being carried 
separately. 

This mark of respect still is always necessary ; nowever* 
small or mean the gift may be, it is accepted as a proof of 
attention. Thus, in 1 Sam. ix. 7, observe SauFs -anxiety: 
“ If we go, what shall we bring the man of God ? — there is 
not a present.” At length, his servant, producing the fourth 
part of a shekel, (a small piece of money,) said, ‘‘ That will 
I give to the man of God.’* Modern travellers tell us that 
even when poor people visit, they bring a flower or fruit, 
or some such trifle. One traveller tells of a present of fifty 
radishes; and when Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, had 
agreed, at the request of a chief, to take a poor sick Arab 
with him for a great distance, the poor man presented him 
with a dirty cloth, containing about ten dates. Bruce 
mentions this to show how important and necessary pre- 
sents are considered in the east; whether dates or dia- 
monds, a man thinks it needful to offer something. This 
may explain Rabshakeh’s advice, 2 Kings xviii. 31. 

The higher the rank of the persons to whom the present 
is brought, the greater it is expected to be. The queen of 
Sheba, 2 Chron. ix. 9 ; Naamaij, 2 Kings v. 5 ; and Bero- 
daoh-baladan, 2 Kings xx. 12, offered large presents. Thus, 
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the offering of gold, fi-ankincense, and myrrh, all of which^ 
were very precious, presented by the wise men of the east, 
Matt. ii. 11, was a mark of their high respect for Him to 
whose presence they were led by tlie wondrous star that 
hud appeared. 

There is always much attention to forms in the east. In 
visiting, the place, and even the method of sitting, are 
matters of importance. The seat at the corner of tlie room 
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is most honourable; visitors are placed there to whom it 
is intended to show particular respect. Conversation is 
generally very reserved and grave. It appears to have 
been so in ancient times : see Eccl. v. 3 ; Prov. x. 19, and 
many other texts in that book. 

When a person visited another, he did not rudely enter 
the house at once, but he stood at the door, and called 
aloud, or knocked, and waited till he was admitted : see 
2 Kings V. 9 ; Acts x. 17 ; xii, 13, 16. This is alluded to 
in those beautiful texts, Rev. iii. 20 ; Matt. vii. 7. 

When visitors were persons of rank or importance, it 
was usual to send persons to meet them, as Balak sent tne 
princes of Moab to meet Balaam, Numb. xxii. 7, 13. 

Visitors were always received with respect, and attention 
was always shown to them at parting. Abraham showed 
0 3 
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great respect to his three angelic visitors. On the arrival 
of ’guests, water was brought to wash their feet and hands, 
Gen. xviii. 4 ; xix. 2 ; and they were often anointed with 
oil, Pea. xxiii. 5 . 

This was the custom in our Saviour’s time : Mary Mag- 
dalene broke an alabaster box, or bottle, full of precious 
ointment, and poured it upon his head and his feet. The 
words Christ spoke to Simon respecting lier behaviour, 
show what was the proper and respectful manner of receiv- 
ing.guests, which Simon seems to have neglected. “ Seest 
thou this woman ? I entered into thy house, thou gavest 
me no water for my feet : but she hath washed my feet 
witli tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head. 
Thou gavest me no kiss : but this woman since the time I 
came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with 
oil thou didst not anoint : but this woman hath anointed 
my feet with ointment,” Matt. xxvi. 7 ; Luke vii. 44 — 46: 
see also Prov. xxvii. 0 . 

When guests depart, it is the custom to burn perfumes, 
(perhaps referred to in Dan. ii. 46,) or sometimes they are 
sprinkled with sweet-scented water. Bruce was wetted to 
the skin with orange-flower water, thrown over him as a 
mark of honour, when leaving the presence of a great man. 
If they were ambassadors or persons of rank, it was usual to 
give them clothes : a great many garments were kept ready 
for this purpose. Joseph gave mimeut to his brethren, 
Gen. xlv. 22 ; see also Judg. xiv. 12, 19 ; 2 Kings v. 5 ; Rev. 
vi. 11, etc. A garment already worn is often an especial 
honour, a.s Jonathan’s present to David, 1 Sam. xviii. 4. 

To this custom of grcjit men bestowing raiment upon 
their guests, our Lord refei’s, Matt. xxii. 11 — 13. It was 
common for the guests at marriage fea.sts to appear in 
splendid dresses; but as the guests in the parable had 
neither time nor ability to prepare themselves, the jcing 
supplied them with robes for the occasion ; this he migh^ 
ea^y do, from the large quantity of clothei? great men 
possessed. There could be no greater disrespect than to 
refuse a present from a superior, as the guest mentioned 
did, who was so foolish and olmtinate as to prefer his own 
ragged and shabby clothes to the dress that was provided 
for him. The eastern monarchs have power to command 
whatever they please, so tliis guest was considered a rebel 
against the king’s command, and an enemy, and treated 
accordingly. In how lively a manner this represents the 
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bounty of our heavenly King, and our sinful and wretched 
state by nature ! Let us earnestly seek for the robe of the 
righteousness of Christ j see Rev. xix. 8 ; and beware not to 
pride ourselves on our own filthy ragged state ; lest, like 
the guest mentioned in the parable, we should find our- 
selves cast out. Remember the advice. Rev. iii. 18, and go 
to Him who waiteth to be gracious?” 

An ambassador in the east was invited, with his com- 
panions, to dine with an eastern monarch. The interpreter 
told them that it was the custom that they should wear 
over their own garments, the best of those which the king 
had sent them. At first they hesitated, and did not like 
to have their own robes hidden ; but being told that it was 
expected from all ambassadors, and that the king would be 
much displeased ii^they came into Ixis presence without his 
robes, they wisely complied. 



SLEEPING ON THE HOUSETOP. 


early rising. 

The Jews rose about the dawn of tlie day, whioh, in 
their country,* does not differ so much in the summer and 
winter as it does in England. They dined about eleven, 
and supped about five o’clock in the afternoon. Thise 
were the hours at which our ancestor dined and supped, 
till about two hundred years ago. “ To rise early,” is an 
expression often used as meaning to be diligent either in 
good or in evil. 
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It is often mentioned of good men, that when they 
desired to fulfil the will of God, they rose early. Abraham, 
Gen. xxiL 3, when, for the trial of his faith, he was com- 
manded to offer up Isaac, " rose up early” in the morning : 
this shows how re^y he was to do the will of God, though 
very painful to him. Thus Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 18, and 
Moses, Exod. xxiv. 4. Josliua had much to do, and is 
often spoken of as rising early, Josh. iii. 1; vi. 12 ; vii. 16; 
viii. 10; see also 1 Sam. xv. 12. David rose early to fulfil 
his father’s order, 1 Sam. xvii. 20. Job, to sacrifice for 
his children, Job i. 6. King Darius, to inquire after 
Daniel, Dan, vi. 19; and the pious women who went to 
the sepulchre to pay respect to the body of the Lord, went 
very early in the morning, Luke xxiv. 1 ; John xx. 1. 
Travellers in the east usually begin thftir journeys before 
day : this enables them to travel in the cool of the moni- 
ing, and to rest in the heat of the day. Thus our Lord 
sat on the well at noon to rest, being wearied with the 
journey taken that morning, John iv. 6. The si-xth hour 
was noon. 

Morier, when ho travelled in Persia, observed tbe people 
sleeping upon the house-tops : he noticed that tbo women 
were generally up the first, and stirring with activity at an 
early hour. Me Cheyne saw this at Tiberias. Paxton ob- 
served that many houses at Beyrout have a sort of hut on 
tlio fiat roof, built with reeds, in whicli people sleep. 

A Latin poet describes a labourer as rising early before 
day to ^‘iud the usual daily portion in his hand-mill, pro- 
bably like tlmt on next page; but there are others like 
this representation. 
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WOMEN GIUNDINQ AT THE MILL. 

CHAPTER V. 

FOOD — FUEL— -WATER AND OTHER DRINK — 

MANNER OF EATING. 

FOOD. 

From the Bible, we see that the diet, or food, of the Jews 
was very simple and plain. It was chiefly bread, milk, 
honey, rice, and vegetables. John the Baptist used to feed 
upon locusts and wild honey,” Mark i. 6. The locusts are 
insects like grasshoppers in s^pe, but much larger. They 
fly in vast numbers together, and devour the green herbs : 
see Joel i. 4. Some think that the fruit of a tree is meant; 
but the insects are more likely to be intended here ; they 
are often sold for food, dried or salted, and then eaten with 
rice or vegetables, though Burkhardt describes the Arabs as 
taking a handful of them when hungry. Moffatt saw* the 
natives in South Africa gathering ox-loads of these insects 
for foo4 The bees made their combs in hollow places, as 
the cleft of rocks, Deut. xxxii. 13 ; Psa. Ixxxi. 16 ; in hollow 
trees, 1 Sam. xiv. 25, 26 ; and even in the carcass of a lion, 
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Judg. xiv. 8, or rather among the bones, for the flesh must 
have been consumed. Our blessed Lord ate some honey 
when he appeared to his disciples, Luke xxiv. 42, to show 
them that his body was actually raised from the grave. 
Honey is mentioned in many other texts. The land of 
Canaan is described as a land flowing with milk (which 
includes butter) and honey,” Exod. iii. 8 : Jer. xi. 5 ; even 
as Job mentioned them, Job xx. 17. At a town in Syria, 
Came mts taught to mix them as delicacies; Irby and 
Mangles were instructed to dip their bread in such a mix- 
ture : they are still considered great dainties by the Arabs. 
D’Arvieux tells us, that one of the principal delicacies with 
which the Arabs regale themselves at breakfast, is cream, 
or new butter, perhaps something like the clotted cream 
used in the western parts of England, mixed with honey. 
Among the food brought to David and his men by Barzillai, 
2 Sam. xvii. 29, was honey, and butter, and cheese. The 
butter was churned as now, by sliaking the milk in leather 
bags, or bottles, such as that opened by Jael, Judg. v. 25. 
This huttcr-milk is described as moat refreshing to a weary 
man oppressed wdtli heat. The milk of goats and sheep is 
used even more than the milk of kine. 

llie Jews seldom had animal food, except at their 
solemn feasts and sacrifices. As they did not often cat 
flesh, tlicy considered it a great dainty, Jacob’s pottage 
of lentils, w’hich tempted Esau to sell his birtliright, Geii. 
XXV. 29 — 34, shows how simple tlie usual food of the 
patriarchs wais. Irby and Mangles breakfasted in an Arab 
camp from a mess of lentils and bread, seasoned with pep- 
per; they describe it as very good. Lentils are a sort of 
small beans, they dissolve ciisily into a mess of a reddish or 
chocolate colour. From Isaac’s desii'e for ‘^siivoury meat,” 
Oen, xxvii. 4, flesh appears not to have been his usual food. 
Tlie feast which Abi'aliam prepared for the angels, Gen. 
xviii. 7, 8, and that which Gideon and Manoah got ready on 
a like occasion, show tliat flesh meat was considered to be 
something more than common fiire. We may also recollect 
that the feast got ready for the repenting prodigal, Luke 
XV. 23, was a fatted calf; and may notice the portion wrhich 
Stimuel set by for Saul, when he expected him : it was a 
piece of flesh meat, the shoulder, with what was upon it, 

1 Sam. ix. 24. This was put by for Saul, as a mark of dis- 
tinction and respect ; it was also at a solemn feast of the 
people, verses 12, 13, vrhioh explains why flesh meat was 
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prepared. In Dent xii. 20 — 27, eating flesh is spoken of 
as a proof of wealth and prosperity. It was dressed in 
various ways, Judg. vi. 19 ; 1 Sam. ii. 15. Sometimes pieces 
of flesh meat are roasted at a fire, but more frequently the 
flesh is cut into small pieces directly the animd has been 
skinned ; these are boiled in milk, and then mixed up 
with rice or other vegetables, forming a sort of stew called 
pillau; such was made for Isaac, Gen. xxvii. 9. 

The sorts of food brought to David by Abigail, 1 Sam. 
XXV. 18 ; by Ziba, 2 Sam. xvi. 1 ; and by Barzillai, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 28, 29; and those taken by David to his brothers 
and their captain, 1 Sam. xvii. 17, 18, show what was tlie 
usual food of the Israelites. The most common and useful 
article of food was bread, made in loaves of different sorts 
and sizes. Loaves, like those here represented, have been 
found in Herculaneum. 

Bread is often mentioned in the Bible, Gen.xviii. 5 ; xxi. 
14; 1 Sam. xxviii. 22; Exod. xvi. 3; Deut. ix. 9. It often 
means bread only ; though sometimes it is used as a general 



F<niMS OF BREAD CAKES, FROM EGYPTIAN AND ROMAN DRAWINGS 
AND SPECIMENS. 

expression for a meal including other sorts of food. Matt. 
XV. 2 ; Mark iii. 20 ; vii. 2 ; Luke xiv. 1 ; John vi. 23' The 
bread was often of different sorts of grain mixed together, 
as enumerated Ezek. iv. 9, wheat, barley, beans, lentils, 
millet, and fitches.” Burld^firdt says, that coarse, black, 
unleavened bread is the common food of the Bedouins on 
a journey ; they often travel for a long time, the whole of 
their daily food being a pound and a half of such bread. 
Parched com was grain not quite ripe, roasted or dried in 
the ear, and eaten without anything else with it. Such 
was given to Ruth, ii. 14 ; and was sent to David’s brethren. 
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1 Sam. xvii. 17 ; and by Abigail, xxv. 18. Robinson bad 
such parched corn offered to him in a harvest field. He 
saw travellers eating the gniin raw, as they gathered it in 
the way, like the disciples, Miirk ii. 23. 

The grain was usually ground into flour, then fermented, 
or made light by leaycn, then kneaded into bread. The 
flour was gi’ound by small hand-mills, wdiich were only 
two flat circular stones, one placed upon the other: the 
upper one was turned round, while the com was poured 
between them, through a hole at the top. In these repre- 
sentations !ire, a mill complete, and ready for use. Also 
the upper stone and the lower stone. It will be seen that 
they arc fitted one into tlio other. 



Mills like these were in use in the Highlands of Scotland 
till very lately. They were called querns ; and were usually 
worked by two women, see Matt. xxiv. 41, who Siit one on 
eticli side, and turned the upper stone round, pushing tlife 
handle from one to Hie other. In Pennant’s ^‘Tour in 
Scotland,” there is a picture which represents this, for it 
was usual in the Highlands of Scotland. One of these 
millstones the woman of Thebez, Judg. ix. 53, cast upon 
the head of Abimelech: see also Matt, xviii. 6. Shaw, 
Clarke, Hall, and other tmvellers, have described the two 
women grinding with the flat stones. The employment is 
laborious, and usually performed by the lowest servants, 
Exod. xi. 5 ; it is spoken of in Scripture as menial, Isa. 
xlvii. 2 ; Lam. v. 13. . Sometimes the grain is beaten or 
pounded in a mortar, NumB. xL 8; Prov. xxviL 22; but 
Ibis is not common with com. Coffee is thus beaten. 

These mills grind the flour but slowly, so tliat it is tlie 
employment of eveiy day to grind some flour. The sound 
of grinding, and of the women ringing as they work the 
mill, is heard in the morning early in the houses of the 
east and is considered a sign that the people are well and 
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active ; when it is not heard, the neighbours fear that all 
is not well, Eccl. xii. 4. This explains the description of 
the desolate state to which Jerusalem was to bo reduced, 
Jer. XXV. 10. 

As the millstones were so necessary to prepare the daily 
food of each family, the Israelites were forbidden to bike 
the nether or the upper millstone to pledge : for he taketli 
a man’s life to pledge,” Deut. xxiv. C. This is a strong 
expression; it shows how important an article of food 
bread must have been, when the instrument by which it 
was prepared was of so much consequence to every family. 
The finest flour was made into cakes, ahd baked quickly 
upon the hearth, Gen. xviii. C ; the coarser flour was made 
into loaves, 1 Sam. xxi. 3. Sometiipes the cakes were baked 
upon the coals, being laid upon the hot embers, or upon a 
flat piece of iron, or a grate of iron over the fire, as cakes < 
are now sometimes baked upon a plate of iron, called a 
girdle in the north of England and Scotland, and are called 
girdle-cakcs, 1 Kings xii. 6 ; they must be carefully turned, 
the neglect is noticed, Hosca vii. 8. But we also read of 
ovens being used, Lev. ii. 4 ; Mai. iv. 1. The ovens now in 
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use in the east are heated by fuel being burned within 
them, Luke xii. 28, as in our bakers’ ovens. When the 
oven is hot, the loaves are put into it to bake. The bread 
is usually made in fiat cakes. The lighter kinds of bread 
stick to the sides of these ovens, and are soon baked* These 
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ovens arc sunk in the ground, which explains how the frogs 
got into them, Exod. viii. 3. Sometimes the oven is only 
an earthen pot sunk in the ground. 

Perkins describes a more carefully constructed oven, 
called Tannoor, used in Persia, which in cold weather is 
covered with a quilt or other covering, under which the 
family place their feet while they sleep in a circle round 
it. Thovenot describes the roasting or baking of meat in 
the ovens. 

Harmcr says, that the kneading- troughs are often wooden 
bowls or leather bags, as among the Israelites, Exod. xii. 
34. Niebuhr describes these leathers as round and flat, 
used as tables, and, after eating, dnvwn up by cords and 
rings at the sides, like a bag or purse. 

Leviticus xi. contains* particular directions as to what 
sorts of animal food the Jews might cat, and what was for- 
bidden them. Upon tliis a general remark may be made, 
that the sorts of food forbidden are mostly such as are 
unwholesome and hm*d of digestion. Pork, for instance, is 
considered very unwholesome in those hot countries. Many 
sorts of food winch may bo eaten among us without harm, 
would be very dangerous there. In the year 1801, when 
the English attacked the French in Egypt, many of the 
troops died from want of care in this respect. The illness 
of which the captain of one of the English frigates died, 
began from his pei*sisting to eat eggs for breakfast, though 
it w*as not safe for Europeans to do so in those countries. 
Cooling veget4ibles were, and still are, much used for food, 
as melons and cucumbers, Isa. i 8. The Israelites in the 
wildeniess longed for them, Numb. xi. 5 . 

But the laws respecting food were also to keep tlie Jew*s 
a separate people from tliose nations who fed upon what 
thejsr were forbidden to oat, and to teach them temperance, 
Teri:ullian, one of the ancient fathers, who lived soon after 
the days of the apostle, says, If the law takes away the 
use of some sorts of meat, and pronounces creatures to be 
unclean which before were held to be quite otherwise, let 
us consider tliat the design was to accustom the Jews to 
tempenmee, and look upon it as a restraint laid upon 
gluttons, who hankered after the cucumbers and melons of 
Egypt, while they were eating the food pf angels.” To think 
a great deal about eating or drinking is wicked, and every 
one must despise those who thus indulge themselves. 

Lane describes the food of the modem Egyptians as 
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chiefly bread, made with millet or maize, with new cheese, 
eggs, small salted fish, cucumbers and melons, a great 
variety of gourds, onions, leeks, chick peas, lupins, lentils, 
other vegetable substances, and dates. 

Many sorts of vegetable food are represented in the 
ancient sculptures of Egypt. 

Salt was, and is, used to flavour food, though not so con- 
stantly as in Europe. But Park says, in the interior coun- 
tries of Africa, salt is the greatest of luxuries; children 
suck a piece of rock-salt as our children sugar. To say, 
a man eats salt with his food, is saying ho is a rich man.” 
He adds, “ the long use of vegetable food creates so painful 
a longing for salt, that no words can sufficiently describe 
it.” Job (vi. 6) asks, “Can that which is unsavoury bo 
eaten witliout salt V* The eagerness of cattle for salt shows 
that it is needed with vegetable food. 


FUEL. 

The coals mentioned in the Bible were coals of wood, or 
charcoal. They also used thonis and wood of all sorts, 
Psa. Iviii. 9 ; Eccl. vii. 6. They collected the dung of cows, 
and other animals, Ezek. iv. 15; and dried it for the pur- 
pose, as is still the custom in the east, where wood i^ often 
very scarce. Paxton saw a woman thus collecting it from 
the oxen employed in a threshing floor. Grass also is 
mentioned. Matt. vi. 30; but usually the vine branches 
and other refuse, that was not serviceable in other ways, 
which explains our Lord’s solemn warning, John xv. 6 : see 
also Ezek. xv. 6; Isa. xlvii. 14; Matt. iii. 12. These dif- 
ferent sorts of fuel are spoken of in several places in tho 
Bible. They are all such as burn away very quickly, so 
that the sudden manner in w’hich destruction comes upon 
sinners, by the wrath of God against sin, is frequently 
explained by referring to them. The collecting of fuel is 
laborious and tedious ; children are now often employed in 
it as of old, Lam. V. 13. Jowett describes one of four years 
old bending beneath its little burden. 

WATER AND OTHER DRINK. 

The usual drink among the Jews was water. There 
were numerous public wells and fountains, besides those 
belonging to private houses. It was by the side of one of 
the former that Jesus sat, John iv. 6, 7, while he discoursed 
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with the woman of Samaria, At that very well a woman 
who had come to draw water, lowered her pitcher into the 
well, and gave some to Rae Wilson. We read that Jesus 
was wearied, and sat thm on the well, like one wearied 
with a long journey on a very hot day. How this ought to 
affect us ! He who was God, the Creator of all things, took 
upon him our nature, with all its infirmities, sin excepted, 
Heb. iv. 15, and endured all, that we might be saved from 
the punishment our sins deserve. 

The importance and value of wells of water in the east 
are very great. In the days of the patriarchs, tiierc were 
contests between Abraham and Abimelech, and between 
Isaac and the Philistines, for wells, Gen. xxi. 25 ; xxvi. 18. 
Moses found protection from Jethro, on account of the as- 
sistance ho rendered to his daugliters, when some shepherds 
attempted to drive them away, and possess themselves of 
tlie water they had drawn, Exod. ii. 16, 17. The woman 
of Samaria seems to have thought the possession of a well a 
j)roof of Jacob’s greatness and power, John iv. 12, Caleb’s 
<iaiighter, Judg. i. 14, 15, considered her fiither’s gift of 
land as not complete without springs of water. 

Belzoni describes his arriving at a well at midnight, 
where^ho found two women with a flock, which they drove 
hastily away, but were prevailed to return, and remain till 
daylight. The noise of archers in the places of drawing 
water is alluded to by Debonih, Judg. v. 11. Irby and 
Mangles found a party of Arabs at a well, levying contri- 
butions from all piissers. 

In England, there is little idea of the value of water in 
those hot and dry countries ; but the want of it is very 
severely felt there. The wells are often secured, as in Haran, 
Gen. xxix. 2, 3; Psa, xlii. 1 ; so are the springs or sources 
of choice streams, Sol. Song, iv. 12. Rachel probably had 
the command over the well, for it was not opened till she 
aimo. David, when expressing in the strongest manner 
his desire for the Lord, referred to this. WTion he was in 
the wilderness of Judah, he longed for the water from the 
well of Bethlehem, which he used to drink, 1 Chron. xi. 17. 
His soul feeling a strong desire for the presence of the 
Ix>rd, he also ^ns expresses himself : 0 God, thou art 
my God ; early will I seek thee : my soul thirsteth for thee, 
my flesh longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land, where 
no water is,” Psa. Ixiii. 1. 

The gift of a cup of cold water in Christ’s. name is not 
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to be forgotten, Mark ix. 41. Lane describes the water- 
carriers in Egypt as often paid to distribute water. Their 
cry frequently is, Oh, may God compensjite me.” It is 
thus oflered in India from charitable motives. 

Our Lord, referring to the maimer in which ‘Water ha(\ 
been alluded to in many piirts of the Old Testament, spoke 
of himself to the woman, as able to give that water which 
would cause those who drink it never to tliiist again, John 
iv. 14. If my readers thirst for this living water, they may 
remember Christ’s own declaration : “ In tlie last day, that 
great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink,” John vii. 37. 
Of course, he did not there refer to common water : the in- 
duences of the Holy .Spirit, and the fulness of grace in 
Christ are meant.* These blessings we need as much as 
the Jews did ; they are oflered to us as freely ; and yet, 
strange to say, there are many who will not quench their 
thirst, but prefer to go on in sin, till, at length, it con- 
sumes them. 



WELL AT Ca»A. 


This well, at Cana of Galilee, is an overflowing well, suj)- 
plying living or running water, Gen. xxvi. 19 ; Jer. ii. 13. 

The drawing water is a laborious duty in the east, and 
ia still performed by females, jrarticularly the younger, 
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Oen. xxvl 11 ; 1 Sam. iz. 11. The skins and pitcliers haye 
been already deecribed. Biirkhardt describes the women as 
having to fetch water from a distance of half an hour to the 
encampments of the Arabs. Robinson saw the women thus 
bringing bottles or skins of water from the fountains near 
Jeru^em. Perkins describes the girls as sometimes jostling 
each other till the pitcher was broken at the fountain, 
Eecl. xii. 6. Hall says, he never could see a woman in 
India sitting by a well, resting her arm upon her water- 
pot, without thinking of the woman of Samaria. 

In Smyrna, is a fountain with a bowl chained, Eccl. xii. 

6 ; sometimes this may bo seen in Europe. The deep wells 
and cisterns often had wheels to draw up the skins or 
jars of water. McCheyne describes one worked by a camel 
at Khanounes. The well of Joseph at Cairo is so called 
from a sultan, not from the son of Jacob ; it has a broad 
path-way down to the water. The reservoirs of water in 
India have steps to them. 

Much more might be said about water. The reader 
should refer to Isa. xii. 3 ; xliv. 3 ; Jer. ii. 13; Zech. xiii. 

1 ; xiv. 8 ; and other passages. Also, remember the dis- 
tress the Israelites in the wilderness were in for water, and 
how God was pleased to supply them by a miracle, which 
the apostle Paul declares refers to Christ; see Exod. xvii. 
6; Numb. xx. 11 ; 1 Cor.x. 4. 

In Egypt, the inhabitants were chiefly supplied with • 
water from the river Nile, which travellers say is most 
excellent; so that, when the Egyptians are in foreign 
countries, they continually speak of the pleasure they 
shall have when they return home, and drink again the 
water of the Nile. How great then must have been the 
plague with which they were afiaicted, when the water of 
their favourite river, even in pots and jars, was turned into 
blood, so that *‘.they loathed it!” Exoii vii. 17. This re- 
coUeotion^must also have made the waters of Marab taste 
very unpleasant, Exod. xv, 23. 

The Jews had some other sorts of drink as well as 
water and wine : the strong drink, Lev. x. 9 ; Judg. xiii 4, 
and in other places, means any fermented liquor, whether 
prepared from corn, or dates, or grapes, or anything ebe. 
The robb, or syrup grapes; is called dipse, and is mubli 
used in Syria; this is included under the name of honey in 
the Bible, probably iuden. xliii 11. The term "any honey,” 
Lev. ii 11, seems to include this syrup of grapes or dat^ 
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as well as the honey of bees. Sometimes the juice of grapes 
was drunk when fresh pressed, not fermented, Gen. xl. 11 . 

The value and use of wine and similar liquors, as a 
medicine or cordial, are spoken of in many texts, Judg. ix. 
13; Psa. civ. 15; but the evil consequences of drunken- 
ness and excess are frequently still more stronglj^ noticed, 
Prov. xxiii. 29 — 32; Isa. v. 11, 22 ; Rom.!siii. 13; Gal. 
V. 21 ; and, what is more impressive, we find instances 
recorded which show the evil consequences of following 
wine and strong drink.” Thus we read of the case of 
Noah, Gen. ix. 21, so that there cannot be any doubt on 
the subject. 

Morier and Buckingham have described the drinking 
parties of the Persians, who indulge their intemperance. 
The former was invited to join a party drinking near the 
road-side, fts early as seven in the morning, and says, ‘‘ We 
found that the Pei-sians esteem the morning the best time 
for beginning to drink wine, by which means they carry on 
their excess till night.” An illustration of Isa. v. 11, etc. 

There were some among the Jews who abstained wholly 
from wine and strong drink, probably from being aware of 
the danger of indulging therein. This, also, appears to 
have been the reason why the Reohabites, who were strangers 
in the land of Judea, did the same, Jer. xxxv. 6 — 9. The 
descendants of the Rechabites exist as a separate people at 
the present day. We may, from hence, gather a useful 
lesson, not only to avoid this evil, but also to keep a strict 
watch upon ourselves, and to abstain from all things which 
would lead us to sin. But let us beware how we resist sin 
in our own strength ; let us remember the awful fall of the 
apostle Peter, and look continually to the Saviour for fresh 
supplies of grace aud strength, seeking to walk soberly, 
diligently, and righteously in this evil world, Tit. ii. 12. 


MANNER OF EATING. 

In ancient times it was the custom among the patriarchy 
and others, frequently to take their meals out of doors. 
This is often done in the east at the present day, when all 
who pass by are invited to partake. The governor of ‘ an 
Egyptian village is described by Pococke, as giving a feast, 
at Which there was a continued succession of guests, till the 
whole was eaten. He mentions Arab rulers b& dining in the 
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Street, and calling to all passers to partake, even beggars, 
as Luke xiv. 13; see also Luke xiv. 12 — 14. The augels 
sat under a tree while they ate the food which Abraham 
prepared for them, Gen, xviii. 8. There are many instances 
of this in the Gospels; and it is usual among eastern 
nations in the present day. At Philadelphia, Chandler 
was invited by a family sitting at their repast, under some 
trees, near a well of water, to alight and partake, as Zech. 
iii. 10, The regular meals 'were, dinner a little before 
noon, and supper in the evening. The latter was the prin- 
cipal meal: sec Mark vi. 21. Martlia and Mark’s enter- 
taiiiment to Jesus was a supper, John xii. 2 : see also Luke 
xiv. IG. Our ][jord’s intercourse with those who love him 
is described as a supper, Rev. iii. 20. The feast of the 
passover was in the evening. 

The Hebrews did not eat with the neighbouring nations. 
"VVo are not told i/i the Bible when they began to separate 
themselves in this manner; but it was the custom in 
Josej)h s time, although in that instance it appears to have 
arisen from objections on the part of the Egyptians: 
see Gen. xliii, 32. The Jews in our Saviours time did 
not cat with the Samaritans, Johniv. 9; and' they ob- 
jected to our Lord*s eating with publicans and sinnei-s, 
Matt. ix. 11. This custom was so strictly observed, tliat 
w'lien God was about to extend his church to the Gentiles, 
he sent an especial vision to St. Peter, to show that it < 
might be discontinued. Peter was blamed by the other 
apostles for eating with Cornelius, Acts xi. 3; and from 
several passages in the Epistles, wo find tliat the early 
Christians abstained from meat offered unto idols. As 
these siicrifioes were offered at all solemn feasts, and on 
many otlier occasions connected with idolatrous practices, 
the Christians separated from eating with the heathens in 
general, and sometimes were over scrupulous, 1 Cor. x. 
25—28. 

Although these ceremonial observances vrere not en- 
joined on the early (/hristlans among the Gentiles, yet the 
apostle Paul cautions against evil arising to others from 
using tins liberty. Much care should be taken by strong- 
minded believers, not to give occasions for mistake to 
weaker brethren, 1 Cor. viii. 7 — 13 ; x. 23, 32, 33. 

It is still the custom in China, Persia, and many other 
countries, for the guests to have little tables or trays placed 
on the floor, upon which dishes are set for them. lu India, 
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many persons never eat out of the same dish as others, be- 
lieving it would be sinful to do so, and thinking that their 
dishes are polluted and spoiled if touched by persons of 
another religion. If so touched, they break them, as the 
Jews were to break their earthen vessels when touched by 
an unclean animal. This assists in explaining the apostle ’s 
•words: “Touch not; taste not; handle not.” Dr. Clarke 
found a similar custom among the Turks. He was one night 
entertained very kindly by a Turk and his family ; after 
leaving the place the next morning, Dr. Clarke returned for 
a book be had left behind, when he found his kind host 
and all the family employed in breaking and throwing away 
the earthenware plates and dishes from which the guests 
had eaten, and purifying the other utensils and articles of 
furniture by passing them through fire or water. See Lev. 
xi. 33. These things may well teach us, that the followers 
of Christ are to keep themselves apart from the world, and 
show that they should be ready even to suffer loss that they 
may do so. Indeed, one object of the numerous injunctions 
to which the Israelites were commanded to attend, appears 
to have been, to render it a matter of duty, as well as of 
inclination, tc keep themselves a sepaiute people. 



PXBSIAN^ AT BBEAEFAST. 

Elkanah, the father of Sammel, distributed portions of 
provisions to each of his wives separately, 1 Sam. i. 4, 5 . 

D 
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It is the custom in the countries of the east, when 
there is more than one wife, for each to be separate as much 
as the means of the family will afford. When entertaining 
strangers, as well as in eating and drinking in general, there 
aj)pears to have been great plenty,* but not much care or 
delicacy in {)reparing the provision. It was deemed a mark 
of favour to send tlie guests a great deiil of any dish : thus 
the mess or j)()rtiori whicli Joseph sent to Benjamin was five 
times greater than was sent to any other of his brethren, 
Oen. xliii. 34, and proliably of different sorts of food. Tliis 
engraving rejiresents h'gyptian servants, carrying a table 
hea])ed witli f(jod of different kinds. 



Lane describes a round t my of tinned copper being placed 
on a stool, so as to servo for a table ; twelve will crouch 
round such a tray, tliree feet wide. Each then bares his 
anil to tlie elliow, saying in a low voice, In the name of 
God.” Tlie dishes are placed upon the tray, two or three 
at a time, or singly in succession, the guests taking the 
food with the thumb and two lingers of the right hand, 
but using spoons, or perhaps thej hollow of the hand, for 
liejuids. To pull out a morsel and offer it to another is 
polite. Their manner of eating with the fingers is more 
delicate than would be supposed. 

It is still an honour to receive a portion from the table 
of the master of the feast, if he is a great man. A modern 
tmveller, who dined in the presence of an eastern king, 
d^erilies his majesty as tearing a handful of meat from a 
quarter of lamb, which stood belbre him, and sending it to 
his guest as a mark of honour. This custom also prevails 
ill China, Van Braam, the Dutch ambassador, relates that 
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some bones of mutton, with half the meat gnawed off, were 
sent to him from the table of the emperor, ilbd he was told 
it was a great honour 1 Knives and forks never have been 
used in the east, as among us. 

This rendem the washing of hands both before and lifter 
meat a necessary ceremony. Hartley describes it as being 
done by a servant going round and pouring water over the 
hands of each guest. Thus 2 Kings iii. 11, Elisha is de- 
scribed as having “ poured water on the hands of Elijah,” 
to signify he had served tliat great prophet as an attendant. 
The Jewish washings before meat, Mark vii. 1 — 4; Luke 
xi. 37, 38, were accomjiauied by peculiar ceremonies of 
how much of the band and arm should be washed. 



washing before MEaI^. 

It was not usual for women to appear and eat wdth men : 
this was deserved by all ranks. Vashti refused to come to 
the feast of the king Ahasuerus, Esth. i. 12. The ancient 
Hebrews probably sat down upon the ground at meals, 
round a low table or a mat, upon which the dishes were 
placed: see 1 Sam. xvi. 11, marginal reading, and Psa. 
cxxviii. 3. The Babylonians and Persians used to recline 
or lie down upon table beds, something like our sofas, 
while they were eating; and some among the Jews, after a 
time, adopted this custom, Amos vi. 4 — 7. The guests at 
the royal banquets or feasts, Esth. i. G; vii. 8, were placed 
on beds. Our Lord reclined in this manner, when Mary 
anointed his feet, John xii. 3, and w hen the beloved apostle 
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John leaned his head upon his bosom, Johnxiii. 25, at the 
last supper. • His feet were not placed like ours when we 
sit, but as ho reclined they were easily touched, or wiped, 
by any one coming behind him. See the representations of 
reclining at table, p. 13. Modern tmvellers in Judtea have 
noticed, that while persons arc at dinner, others frequently 
enter the room, sit down behind tlio guests, and convei*8e 
with them, as the woman mentioned Luke vii. 38. 

The eastern attendants are accustomed to W'ait with much 
respect, looking for mere signs, often sctircely perceived by 
a guest. This illustrates tlic eyes of servants looking to 
tlio hand of their master, Psa. cxxiii. 2. and shows how we 
should look unto our Lord. ^PChcyne describes the ser- 
vants who brought pipes and coffee, as “ watching tlie 
slightest motion” of the hands of the guests. Jowett and 
Ijane describe the wives and female.s of the family, attend- 
ing till the master has done his meal, before they partake. 
Thus Sarah, Con. xviii. 9, and Martha, Johuxii. 2. 

The following custom, observed by the modem Jews 
after the pmctice of their forefathers, strongly reminds m ’ 
of what passed at the last sup]>er. llefore they sit down, 
they wash their hands very carefully, like the Pharisees of 
old, Mark vii. 3 ; they say that it is necessary to do so. A 
blessing is thou asked. The master, or chief person, takes 
a loaf, and brciiking it, says, “ Blessed art tliou, 0 Lord our 
(Jod, th® King of the world, who producest bread out of the« , 
earth.” The guests answxT, Amen,” and the bread is dis- 
tributed to them. Ho then takes the vessel which holds 
the wino, in his riglit hand, and says, Blessed art thou, 0 
Lord our God, King of the world, who liast created the fruit 
of the vine.” The 23d Psalm is then repeated. When the 
.meal is finisheil, the niiister takes a piece of bread which 
has been left on purpose, and filling a glass or cup with 
wine, says, Let us bless Him of whose l>enefits we have 
partaken:” the company reply, “Blessed be fie who has 
heaped his favoura on us, and has now fed us on his good- 
ness.” The master then repeats a prayer, thanking God 
for his many benefits grant^ to Ismel, entreating him to 
have pity upon Jerusalem and the temple, to restore the 
throne of David, to send Elias and the Messiah, and to 
deliver them from their low state. The guests all answer, 

“ Amen,” and repeat Psalm xxxiv. 9, 10: then each guest 
drinks a little of the wine that is left, and goes from 
the table. 
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These customs are appointed to be observed by the 
modern Jews, as well as those of old; but, like asking 
a blessing among those who are called Christians, it is too 
often forgotten. An author well observes, A graceless 
meal cannot be expected to prove a wholesome meal.” 

It is still usual among eastern nations to break their 
bread into small pieces, and dip them into such dishes 
as contain liquids. The Israelites used to do so. Boaz told 
Ituth to dip her morsel in the vinegar, Ruth ii. 14. l^y 
giving one of these sops to Judas, our Lord pointed him 
out as the person who would betray him, Matt. xxvi. 23 ; 
John xiii. 2d. 

Jowett allowed his European prejudices to iiifluenoe him, 
and was annoyed by seeing Arab fingers in the dish, and 
still more when his host, on finding a dainty morsel, aj)- 
plied it to his mouth. He rightly says, “ Tins was true 
fSyrian courtesy and Iiospitality ; and had I been sufficiently 
well bred, m}^ mouth would have opened to receive it.” 
He notices the tearing the cake ‘of bread and sopping up 
the fluid and vegetables in the dish. 

The invitatioiLs to a feast are mentioned in Scripture, as 
illustrating the imitations to accept the gospel glad-tidings, 
Lukexiv. 17. It is customary in the east to send mes 
sengers to say the feast is ready ; and when the entertaiii- 
meut is over, to call all that pass, in the name of God, to 
come and partake, Luke xiv. 13. Moricr and others de- 
scribe this ; and the invitations having licen previously 
given and accepted, it would be* rude to send an excuse 
then : this explains Luke xiv. 16 — 24. At these feasts there 
is still much ceremony about taking places, Luke xiv. 7 — 
11. Moricr saw the governor of Kashan, arriving late, had 
taken a low scat, but was requested to come up higher. 
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CHAm:R VI. 

TRAVELLING. 

There wore no inns like those of Eurojx) for travellers in 
JudiBii and the neighbouring nations, so that the people 
were obliged to carry everything they wanted with them, 
and to wmt nptm themselves, or upon each other. For this 
reason, as well as to protect each other, they usually tra-’ 
veiled in companies, They did so when they went up to 
Jerusalem at the great festivals, directed Exod. xxiii. 17. 
Psa. Ixxxiv. 6, 7, is descriptive of this custom. Joseph and 
Mary were returning home in one of these companies, 
when they missed Jesus, Luke ii. 42 — 44. Tlie Psalms, 
ciUled the Psalms of Degrees, Psa. exx, to cxxxiv., are 
supposed to have been sung by the devout Jews, while 
travelling to Jerusalem, on these occasions. Th\is they 
travel in lai^ bodies as caravans for trade, or on the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, in some respects like the Israelites on 
their march from Egypt ; and like them, at first setting out, 
they are in haste and some confusion, Exod. xii. 33 — 39. 

Although there are ho inns like ours in the east, there 
are places called caravauseraisj in which travellers rest 
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themsclveB, and find shelter for their cattle. These are 
large buildings, consisting of a court-yard, with small 
rooms around it. They are without furniture, and the 
travellers take possession of them, on paying a sum of 
money to the keeper of the caravanserai. Sometimes there 
are small shops for the sale of food and other necessaries. 
In the very early times, as when Jacob’s sous returned 
from Egypt, tlie inns mentioned, Gen. xliii. 21, w'ore only 
places wdiich, on account of some trees and water, were 
used by travellers for halting places. Christ was born in 
one of the caravanserais, at Bethlehem; and, as all the 
rooms were full, his parents were obliged to take shelter in 
a cattle shed, or stable, Luke ii. 7. 

Some travellei’S apply the term caravanserai to these 
places on the roadside or open country, while such build- 
ings in towns are called khans. Where neither exist, 
frequently one or more of the inhabitants are accustomed 
to receive travellers. Arundel describes the objects and 
scenes, witnessed by travellers when resting at a khan, or 
the more private house called menzil, as suggesting many 
of the illustrations introduced by our Lord in his discourses 
while travelling, such as the camel-driver using his needle, 
Mark x. 25. The entertainment x>rovided for the traveller 
used to be supplied by the neighbours in turn, or by those 
who offered ; but travelling has now become so frequent, 
that Eui’opeans commonly make payment, or send to buy 
the food on their arrival. In the remote villages, such an 
offer is still considered an insult. In the towns, payment 
is expected ; but the Bedouins are n6t yet used to it. 

Many of the caravanserais have been built as acts of 
charity; some have been very beautiful structures, but 
often are neglected and going to ruin. 

In general, travellers, wherever they went, were received 
by the inhabitants with great kindness. Thus Abraham 
and Lot received the angels, supposing them to have been 
travellers, Gen. xviii. and xix. And Gideon, Judg. vi. 11 
— 19. St. Paul refers to their receiving angels without 
knowing it at first, Heb. xiii. 2, to encourage Christians to 
be kind to strangers. Our Lord himself commends this, 
Matt. XXV. 35 ; and the first Chri.stians were very attentive 
to practise it. St. Peter requires it, 1 Pet. iv. 9 : and 
St. Paitl does the same, 1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Tit. i. 8 ; and in other 
passages. 

Most of the ti’avelling mentioned in the Bible was on foot. 
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The journeys of our Lord and of his apostles all appear 
to have been so made. The taking up carriages, Acts xxi. 
15, means taking up their luggageor baggage, not getting 
into coaches, or what we call carriages. 

When on jonnieys, their clothes would be tucked up, or 
their loins girded.” They usually carried staves in their 
hands, Numb. xxi. 18; Matt. x. 10; often a second lost 
one should break. 

In travelling they wore sandals to protect their feet, the 
necessity for these being strong for tnivellers in the desert 
is shown by tlie expression, ‘‘ shoes of iron and l)rass,” Dent. 
XKxiii. 25; this text also denotes God’s care for his people. 
The Bedouins carry small t)incers to draw out the thorns 
from their feet. Biirkhardt describes an Arab as borrow- 
ing a ]mir of sandals belonging to his friend which he knew 
were hidden under a date-bush : he impressed his foot upon 
the sand close by, that his friend might know who had 
taken them, his foot being turned so as to show the 
direction in which he was going to travel. 

The clmriots mentioned in the Bible were little, if at aP 
better than carts. The nobility, even of our own land 
had no better wheel conveyances three hundred years ago 
The chariot in which the eunuch rode, Acts viii. 28, wat 
probably something of this sort 
Wheel carriages are almost unknown in the east ; person} 
are carried iu a palanquin, or litter, by men, or placed 
on poles, which are slung to the backs of camels or mules. 
Females often ride short distances on asses, driven by 
a servant on foot, as the Shunammite, 2 Kings iv. 24. 

The camel is often mentioned in Scripture, particularly 
iu the book of Genesis, It is the most useful animal for 
travelling in the east through the sandy deserts, as it can 
go for a long time without water, and its feet are par- 
ticularly adapted for those countries. Tlie w'omen usually 
tmvol in a sort of basket or cradle: Rebekah and her 
damsels no doubt did so, Gen. xxiv. 61, 65. The camel in 
the east is expressively called ** the ship of the desert.” 

When ttaveHing as messengers they often use dromeda- 
ries, which are swifter than horses, and can he trained 
to ])roceed more than a hundred miles a day. Job speaks 
of the swiftness of a post, ix. 25, 

Asses were used by persons of rank, Judg. v. 10,^ x. 4; 
xii. 14 ; also for travelling, Josh. ix. 4; 1 Kings xiii. 23; 
2 Kings iv. 24 : 2 Sam. xvi. 2; 1 Sara. xxv. 20. Our Lord 
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himself rode upon an ass, in his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. The patriarchs had no horses. Egypt was 
famous for them, but. there were none or very few in 
Judaea. Tiie Jewish ruler was forbidden to procure them. 
Deut. xvii. IG. This prohibition was to prevent the Jews 
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from trusting in their own strength as a nation, and lo 
hinder their commerce with Eg}^pt, wdience Solomon pro- 
cured his horses, 1 Kings x. 28 ; 2 Chron. ix. 28. Tlie Arabs 
now are fiimous for their horses, wdiich arc remarkably swift. 

The ancient Greeks were vei’y attentive to strangers, as 
we find from Homer, and several other old writers ; any 
instance of unkiuduess or injury done to a stranger was 
considered a very great crime. Several cases of this sort 
are mentioned in the Bible ^ and the attention paid to 
strangers among the Arabs is strongly proved by many 
instances stated by modern travellers. 

Captains Irby and Mangles relate that, on two occasions, 
they arrived at Arab camps very late. They baited before 
a tent, but found the owner and his family, having ar- 
, i-anged their carpets, had retired to rest for the night. It 
was surprising, they say, to see the good humour with 
which all rose again, and kindled a fire, the wife kneading 
the dough, and preparing supper ; while the Arabs, who 
iiccompanied as guides, made no apology, though the nights 
were bitter cold, but received all as a matter of course. 

Robinson relates an amusing iuKtaiuic of the regard for 
D 3 
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hospitality proving disadvantageous. His Arab guides 
purchased a kid for supper, and proceeded to kill and dress 
it, on pitching their tent at night ; but they were followed 
by the Bedouins who had sold it, ami who thus became 
their guests ; it was necessary to give them the chief por- 
tion, and those who liad bou^t and paid for the kid, had 
only the fragments! Stephens describes one of his Arab 
guides being recognised by a. woman, who, on account of 
this her friend, led them to her tent, where they were 
hospitably received by her huslmiid. The tent, though 
nejir their road, was so placed as to bo concealed from 
view, probably to escape the notice of travellers. 

Eastern travellers often have noticed, that to ejit with 
a stranger, is promising him security and protection. 
Niebuhr thereforo recommends to secure the friendship 
of H guide by a meal as soon as jx>ssible. TJie expression, 
Ps . xli. 9, shows the stress also laid on this in former times. 

Sliaw descrilKJS an Arab as usually, when the meal was 
})reparod, going to a rising ground, calling aloud upon all 
to come and partake of it, though no one was within hear- 
, ing. See Prov. ix. 3. Job speaks of eating alone as a 
wrong act. Job xxxi. 17. 

Christians, in the first ages, seldom travelled without 
letters from some persons well known to the brethren, and 
they were sure of a kind reception wherever they went. 
Calinet thinks tliat the second and third Epistles of St. 
John wore letters of this sort. When a person had once 
been roceivod as a guest, he was expected to call again 
whenever he came the siimo way ; those who received him 
would also call on him, if they visited his country. Their 
children continued to do the same; and they provided 
themselves with some token, as a proof of this friendship. 
It was usually a piece of le:id or stone, divided in lialf, one 
piece was kept by each family, and produced when any of 
them visited the other. Sometimes a name was written 
upon it. Tliis custom seems to be alluded to in that beau- 
tiful passage, Rev. ii. 1 7, where it is said, “ To him that 
overcometh vrill I give a white stone, and in the stone a 
new name written, which no man knoweth saving he that 
receiveth it.” The words translated ‘‘ a white stone,” may 
be considered as describing one of these tokens; the mean- 
ing of the passage appears to be, that the faithful should 
have a mark or token given them, by which they should 
hereafter be acknowledged by Christ as his fidends, and 
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received into liis favour. The new name written, which 
no man knoweth saving he* that receiveth it,” refers to that 
new spirit which is put into the heart of those who are 
united to the Saviour, by a new and living faith, and which 
the world knoweth not. 

The possessoi-s of these tokens kept them with much 
care, as likely to be of great service in any future time 
of need. Surel}^ that inestimable gift, our salvation, is a 
token whereby Christ’s followers arc known at the present 
day ; and they shall be known by it at the great day of 
his appearing. 

As in former times, sandals were very often 'the only 
covering on the feet, it will easily be supposed tliat tra- 
vellers would feel very uncomfortable from mud and dust, 
after walking any distance j so it w^as always tho custom, 
when a guest arrived, that tho servants should take olf his 
sandals, and wash his feet, Gen. xviii. 4 ; xix. 2 ; xxiv. 32 ; 
Luke vii. 44. This was in general done by tlie lowest 
servants; it was a mark of great humility on tlic part of 
the master of a family if ho did it himself, as well as a great 
honour to the person whose feet he w^ashed. This may ex- 
plain wdiat John the Baptist said, Luke iii. IG. It shows 
us still more the love of Christ to his disciples ; lie rose 
from supper, laid aside his upper garment, tied a towel 
round him, and pouring water into a basin, washed his 
disciples’ feet, John xiii. 4, o. It*may explain why the 
» apostle Peter was so unwilling to let his Master do tliis 
for him. 

It also teaches two things : — 1. If Christ, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever,” performed this mean and humble, 
though kind action to his disciples, how ready we ought to 
be,«to do what is kind to each other! — 2. If our Lord was 
so mindful of his disciples, as to do this act of kindness tp 
them, which was in itself of so little importance, how sure 
we may be that those who love him now will not be for- 
gotten in any of the events of their lives ! The needing to 
wash the feet after all the rest, John xiii. 10, is explained 
by Malcolm, who saw some men after bathing, come up from 
the river or tank, and then, just before entering the house, 
rinse their feet, dirtied by coming up from the bath. 

•Martyn remarked the degree of abasement expressed in 
the act of washing the feet. This further illustrates 
1 Tim. V. 10, and the reluctance again to go forth into the 
mire, when the feet are washed, Sol. Song, v. 3. 
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The importance of guides in travelling need not to bo 
dwelt upon ; even when miraculously directed as to their 
main course wdiile wandering in the wilderness, it was 
desirable for the Israelites to have the guidance of Hobab 
about the lessor difficulties of the way, and for directing 
their encampment, Numb, x. 31. Even now travellers in 
tlic east often place a stone upon another, in some con- 
spicuous place, with a sort of prayer for their safe journey. 
Morier witnessed tliis, and it reminded him of Jacob’s 
prayer and vow, Gen. xxviii. 18 — 22. 

Travellers in the deserts often speak of the rij)pearance of 
waters at a distance, where there is nothing but tiie hot sand. 
This is alluded to “as the w-aters that fail,” or “be not 
sure,” Jer. XV. 18. A modem ti*aveller thus describes it: 
“ I perceived a dfirk strip on the borizon, and asked my 
companion. He looked, and j)rescntly answered that w^ater 
had all at once appeared there ; that he saw the motion of 
the M’aves, and tall palms bending up and down over tliem, 
as Lf tossed by a strong wind.” They galloped towards it. 
“ On a spot where the bare siiiids spread out for hundreds 
of miles, where there is neither tree nor shrub, nor a trace 
of water, there suddenly appeared before us groups of tall 
trees girding the running stream, on whose waves we saw 
the 8unl)oam8 dancitig. Hills clad in pleasjint green, rose 
before us, and vanished^ small houses, and towns with high 
walls and mniparts, were visible among the trees. Far as 
we rode in the direction, wc never came any netirer to it, 
the whole seemed to recoil w ith our advance. Never had 
I seen any landscape so vivid as this seeming one, never 
water so bright, or trees so softly green, so tall, so stately. 
We could well conceive how the despairing wanderer, wdio, 
with burning eyes, thinks he gazes on \vater and huifian 
towellings, will struggle onwards to his last gasp to i^ch 
Uiem.” Such is the optical deception called the mirage. 

The roads in the east are usually merely tracks ; there 
are some exceptions : causeways raised over difficult places, 
and roads made level and plain when a king or great man 
is travelling. Thus Isaiah xl. 3 — 5; Ixii. 10. Way-marks 
are common, as Jer. xxxi. 21. 
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CATTLE AND AGRICULTURE. 

The Jews w^ere mostly employed in agriculture or cultivat- 
ing the ground, and in tending cattle. Before the flood, 
we read of Cain and Abel, that the first was a tiller of the 
ground, and the latter a keeper of sheep,. Gen. iv. 2. Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, lived in this manner, cliiefly attend- 
ing to their flocks and herds, as many of the tribes among 
the Arabs do at the present day, only sowing the ground 
occasionally. The laws given tp Moses encouraged agricul- 
ture ; but nothing about trade and commerce with fojreign 
nations is mentioned for many hundred yoara after the 
children of Israel were settled in the promised land. Their 
riches consisted chiefly in cattle and slaves, or servants, who 
were employed in tending the flocks and herds, and in cul- 
tivating the ground, to raise a sufficient supply of the fruits 
of the earth, Gen. xxvi. 12. Abraham and Lot had such 
large herds of cattle, that they were obliged to sejmrate to 
find pasture for them, Gen. xiii. 6. In Gen. xiv. 14, it is 
stated that Abraham armed three hundred and eighteen pf 
his servants, or slaves, when he hastened to rescue Lot from 
those who bad led him away captive. These slaves, or 
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servants, however, were treated very differently from the 
poor slaves of modern times. They were treated kindly, as 
servants of the family; even! better, in many respects, than 
hired servants. 

Jacob had a vast number of cattle; this appears from 
many passages in the Bible. To ]r>ersoiis having large flocks 
and herds, wells and springs of water were very valuable ; see 
Geii. xxi. 25; xxvi. 15; Judg. i. 15; for rivers and brooks 
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are not plentiful in the east. This has been already full; 
noticed. It seldom rains tliere, except during one part of 
the year. In the greater part of Egypt rain never falls, 
and the fertility of the soil depends upon its being over- 
flowed by the Nile. 

Adam brought up Cain to cultivate or till the ground, 
and Abel to feed sheep, Gen. iv. 2 ; in the same chapter, 
ver. 20, we read that Jabal was the hither of such as have 
cattle, and of those w’ho dwelt in tents. In those coun- 
tries, the people dwell in tents at the present day, as stated 
already. Thus, when their cattle have eaten up all the 
ptisture in one place, they easily remove to some other. 

Tiie manner in which the Arabs travel on these occa- 
sions, reminds of the way in which Jacob journeyed, Gen. 
xxxii. Parsons thus describes it : — “ First went the shep- 
herds and goatherds, with the sheep and goats, in regular 
flooks. Then followed the camels and asses, with the tents 
and furniture. Next came the old men *and the women, 
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with the boys and girls on foot. Tlie little children were 
carried by the women, and the elder children carried the 
lambs and kids. Last of all came the masters of the 
families. Between each family there was a space of a 
hundred yards or more, so that they did not mix or get 
confused with each other.” 

Even after the times of the patriarchs, the greatest men 
am 01 ^ the Jews continued to be shepherds or husbandmen. 
Moses left the court of Pharaoh, and became a shepherd. 
He was keeping the flock of his father-in-law when God 
first appeared to him in the bush, Exod. iii. 1, 2. Several 
of the judges and kings had followed these employments. 
Shamgar appears to have been a herdsman, Jiidg. iii. 31 ; 
and Gideon was threshing wheat when the angel ap])earcd 
to him, Judg. vi. il. Saul continued to attend a herd of 
cattle after he was appointed king, 1 Sam. xi. 5. David 
was a shepherd. Psalm xxiii. evidently was written by a 
person well acquainted with a shepherd’s life; a good shep- 
herd he was, for he risked his life for his sheep, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 34, 35. Tliis should remind of the best Shepherd, 
even Christ, John x. 14. And how infinitely great is his 
love for his sheep, as his true followers are called, for he 
actually laid down his life for them : even while they were 
yet sinners, and therefore at enmity w'ith hiiq, Christ died 
for them, Rom. v. 6 — 8. Let.it be remembered that in the 
Ciist the shepherds always go before their sheep, which follow 
'•them. They also have names for every sheep, and the 
sheep answer by coming when called, John x, 3, 4. 

King Uzziah was fond of husbandry, 2 Chron. xxvi. 10; 
Mesha, king of Moab, was a sheepmaster, 2 Kings iii. 4. 
Several of the prophets were employed in agriculture ; as 
Elisha, 1 Kings xix. 19 ; Amos was a herdsman, ch. i. ; 
and othera 

Horses were forbidden to be kept in the land of Canaan, 
Deut. xvii. 16; asses and oxen were therefore used for all 
purposes of agriculture. 

It is an encouragement to those who are employed as 
shepherds, or in farming, to be diligent and faithful in their 
service, that kings, and prophets, and ruiers, have followed 
the same employment. The women, even of high rank, 
attended to the flocks and herds. Rel>ekah drew water for 
the camels, Gen. xxiv. 20. Rachel kept her father’s flocks, 
Gen. xxix. 9 ; and Zipporah, with her sisters, who were 
daughters of the prince, or chief priest, of Midian, Exod. 
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ii. IG, did the Hunie. A traveller, who lately visited the 
neighbourhood of Mount Siuai, says, that the women of the 
Arab tribes/ who inhabit tliat part of the country, look 
after the flocks, which in other parts arc left to servants 
or slaves. 



SliECHEKn AND HIS FLOCK. 

When the l&i'ivelitos fii*st settled in the land of Canaan, 
each family had a portion of land, 'which could not be 
parted with for longer tlian a few years, for it returned to 
the family in the year of jubilee. They were forbidden to 
take interest for money from their bi’ethreu, Lev. xav. 10, 
30, 37. Tliese, with other laws, made them less able to 
live by trade, so that they attended more to the produce of 
the earth, and to their flocks and herds. 


CULTIVATION OF THE LAND. 

Many particulars respecting the manner in which the 
Jews cultivated the laud are not mentioned in the 
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Scriptures. Tliey used to manure the ground ; and some 
jxjrsons have 8upi)osed that the dove's dung, mentioned 
2 Kings vi. 25, is a proof of this, as it is still much used in 
Persia, Others say, and appear to be more correct,, that 
the word means the seed of a plant which is called by that 
name : it is supposed to be the same with that we call the 
“ Star of Bethlehem,” which is found in many gardens 
in our country, but which grew much larger and more 
pJentifully in Judsea. Salt also was iised, Matt. v. 13; 
Luke xiv. 34, 35. 

The river Jordan overflowed its banks every year: see 
Josh. iii. 15 ; 1 Ghron. xii. 15. The mud left by the flood, 
not only made the fields on its banks very fertile, but was 
also used on other lands. When tlie waters diminished, seed 
was sowm on the wet ground, and trampled in by the feet 
of cattle. This is the method still used in Egypt, and 
many parts of India, particularly with respect to rice ; it is 
alluded to, Eccl. xi. 1 ; Isa. xxxii. 20. 

A great jmrt of the labour iu the cultivation of the land 
was the watering of it ; this W’as, and still is, very necessary 
in eastern countries, .where no rain falls during several 
months in the year. For this purpose the winter is raised, 
by various machines and different contrivances, from the 
rivers and streams, to cisterns in the upper parts of the 
gardens, or fields. When the rows of plants requir^j water- 
ing, some of the water is let out of the cisterns ; it runs in 
streams, while tlie gardener stands ready, and frpm time to 
time stops the rills by turning the earth against them with 
his foot, opening a new channel with his spade. Tliis is 
alluded to iu the first Psalm, as the rivers of water men- 
tioned tliere mean these little streams, rather than large 
rivers. The cisterns are alluded to in 2 Ghron. xxvi. 10. 
See the marginal reading; the word translated wells, means 
also cisterns. 

The method of watering by the foot was practised in the 
land of Judsea, but was still more necessary in Egypt, where 
it so seldom rains, that this is described as the principal 
diflerence between that land and Judfea: see Deut. xi. 10, 
11,“ The land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as 
the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou 
Bowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden 
of herljs : but the land, whither ye go to possess it, is a land 
of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of 
heavea” In the greater part of the land of Egypt, rain 
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never fell, which made the storm, mentioned Eiod. ix. 
22 — 32, 80 much tlie more ginevoiiH. Tiie river Nile every 
year overflows all the land on its banks, for several hundi'ed 
inilcB, which renders- it exceedingly fertile. 
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Watering with the foot may also mean raising water by 
macliines turned with the foot, something like a treadmill ; 
that method is used in the east, particularly in China ; *l)ut 
it more likely means what has been just described. The 
expression of Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 7, He shall pour the 
water out of his buckets,” is understood by some persons to 
refer to machines in which water was raised by a number 
of buckets: it points out the future flourishing state of 
Israel. 

A solemn curse was denounced against man after the 
fall, Gen. iii. 17 — 19 : Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; 
in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life; 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and 
thou shalt eat tlie herb of the field ; in the sweat of thy 
face shalt tliou eat bread tliat is, by Inird labour shalt 
tl'ou procure it We see this curse fulfilled to the present 
day ; the ground, if left to itself, everywhere brings forth 
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t>honi8 and thistles, and other weeds. In like manner, the 
hearts of the sons of men are fully set in them to do evil ; 
and, unless God prevent, will only do wicked works. This 
is an awful consideration : it should remind us of the im- 
portance of looking to Jesus for pardon tind peace, through 
the blood which lie shed upon the cross, which, by the 
Holy Spirit, is of power to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness. Let us pray earnestly, that God the Holy Spirit may 
siinctify our hearts, lest any root of bitterness springing 
u|> trouble iis:” and may we all be ‘‘ filled with the fruits 
of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, unto the glory 
and praise of God,” Heb. xii. 15 ; Phil. i. 11. 

At first, men probably dug the earth, liaving few or no 
tools or implements to assist them. Noah is spoken of 
as a “ husbandman,” Gen. ix. 20 : perhaps lie contrived • 
ploughs and other instruments of agriculture. Ploughs 
are mentioned by Moses, ‘Deut. xxii. 10, when he is refer- 
ring to an idolatrous custom of the heathen; also by Job, 
iv. 8. The prophets Jeremiah, iv. 3, and Hosea, x. 12, 
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mention ploughing up the fallow ground. Job, xxxix. 
10, speaks of harrows, which are also noticed in other pas- 
sages of Scripture. Ploughing is mentioned in Gen. xlv. 
6, when Joseph says, “ There are five years, in which there 
shall neither be earing nor harvest for the word earing 
is an old English word that means ploughing ; the Hebrew 
word there translated by it, is rendered ploughing in some 
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other textB, The expression “ear the ground,” is also 
used, 1 Sam. viii. 12. The ploughs usually were much 
smaller and weaker than those used in England : they had 
a share and coulter, but much less than those now used, as 
may be concluded from the prophet proposing that the 
swords should be beaten into ploughshares, Isa. ii, 4 ; Mic. 
iv. 3. See the drawing on page b7. As the ploughs were 
smaller and lighter, they required much care in directing 
them : this may assist to explain Luke ix. 02, “No man, 
liaving put Lis hand to the plough, and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God.” lieferring to the care and 
fittention necessary in jioughing, our Lord show’s the 
necessity of going forw’ard with steadiness, in attention to 
the concerns of our souls, and tlie work w’c are appointed 
to perform in his service. 

Oxen were used in these ploughs, as by Elisha; also 
1 Sam. xiv. 14; Amos vi. 12. They were driven by goads, 
or long sticks with sharp iron points, wiiich were of 
large size, as would be necessary when many oxen w^ere 
nsed. We read of tw^elve yoke, or pairs, used with Elisha’s 
plough, 1 Kings xix. 19 ; iu tlmt case the plough probably 
w'ns very heavy and cumbrous. Maundrell describes the 
goads used in Syria, not many years ago, as eiglit feet long, 
and having a small spade at one end : w ith one of these 
Shamgar slow the Philistines, Judg. iii. 31 ; these also are 
the pricks mentioned Acts ix. 5. They were formidable 
instruments. 

It is^ not unusual for the wandering tribes to occupy 
a piece of land for a season, sowing and reaping the harvest, 
and then departing; Isaac did thus in Gerar, Gen. xxvi. 
1 2, when he w^as blessed to receive a liundredfold increase. 
Sometimes payment is made to the parties nominally 
possessors of the soil. 


SOWING AND HAIiVEST 

In Exod. ix. 31, 32, various crops growm in Egypt are 
mentioned. Isaiah (xxviii. 25) speaks of several sorts of 
grain, which were sown by the Jews. In the parable of the 
sow^er, our Lord spoke of a return of thirty, sixty, and 
even a hundredfold, Matt. xiii. 8. Gen. xxvi, 12 states 
how" plentiful a harvest Isaac reaped, even a hundredfold 
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what he had sown. In Egypt there is a sort of wheat that 
bears several ears upon one stalk, as described by Pharaoh 
in relating his dream, Gen. xli. 5, and produces very plen- 
tifully. Some persons have tried to grow this wheat in En- 
gland, but our climate 
and soil do not well 
suit it. Tliree months 
after sowing the corn, 
the harvest usually be- 
gan, and in four months 
was at its height. The 
barley harvest was the 
first, 2 Sam. rxi. 9 ; 
that began about the 
time of the passover, 
and the wheat harvest 
about the time of pente- 
cost. They used sickles 
to cut the corn, as we 
do now : see Joel iii. 

13; Dent. xvi. 9; and several other texts. They bound 
up the corn in sheaves, Gen. xxxvii. 7 ; Dciit. xxiv. 19; 
Buth ii. 15, and then piled them in shocks, Judg. xv. 5. As 
com, and other sorts of grain are the produce of the ground, 
and not made by the eontrivance of man, there has been 
less alteration in* the methods of cultivation, than in the 
processes of arts and manufactures. 

In the second chapter of Buth, may be read a very beau- 
tiful and particular account of the way in which the harvest 
was managed in Judsea. There was an overseer set over 
the reapers, verse 5, and women were employed in the 
harvest-field as well as men, verse 8. 

The refreshment for the reapers while they were at work 
in the field was only bread and parched com ; their drink 
was w^ater, with vinegar, or a weak sort of wine, mixed 
with it, which is very refreshing, as Dr. Clarke found 
when travelling in those hot countries. At the end of 
harvest, there was great rejoicing and a feast, Psa. exxvi. 6 ; 
Isa. ix. 3; xvi. 9, 10. These feasts were usual on other 
occasions, such as sheep-shearing, 1 Sam. xxv. 36 ; 2 Sam. 
xiil 23. From the account of NabaFs preparations, it is 
plain that large quantities of all sorts of provisions were got 
# ready. The com was carried home, sometimes on men’s 
fihoidders. sometimes on the backs of the cattle, and some- 
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times in a wa^on or cart, Amos ii. 13. It was then piled 
up in stacks, Exod. xxii. 6 ; or in bams, Matt, vi, 26 ; xiii. 
30; Lukexii. 18, 24. The reapers in Egypt cut off the 
ears of corn, and left the stubble standing; this supplied 
the Israelites, Exod, v. 12, with straw for bricks. 



ANCIENT ]tEA#£B&>~rROM EGYPTIAN ^pULPTURBS. 

The poor were allowed to glean, for the owners were for- 
bidden to strip the held quite bare ; some was to be left 
** for tlie poor and the stranger,” Lev. xxiii. 22 : this also 
reminds of Euth. It seems unkind to object to poor people 
gleaning, if those who are allowed to do so are honest, and 
do not attempt to take any except what is &llen. 

After the corn is brought home, the next thing is to 
thresh out the gniin. This was done in different ways; 
sometimes by hoi'ses, Isa. xxviii. 28, or by drawing the 
wheels of a cart over the com: but more frequently by 
oxen, which are mentioned by Hosea, x. 1 1 ; and by 
Moses, Deui xxv. 4, where it is particularly said, that 
the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the com is not 
to be muzzled to prevent him from eating. Travellers 
observe this at the present day, though the oxen are muz- 
ried when employed in other things. The horses and oim 
dither trod out the com with their feet, or dragged large 
itones and heavy pieces of wood, or the carriage already 
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mentioned, backwards and forwards. This method was used 
by other ancient nations ; it is mentioned by Homer ; and 
is still practised in the east. The most simple and usual 
way probably was, by beating the corn with a flail or staff; 
see Isa. xxviii. 27. Thus Gideon, Judg. vi. 11 ; and Arau- 
nah, or Oman, and his sons. 1 Chron. xxi. 20, 



TllEADINO OUT THE CORN. 

This engraving represents the method of treading out 
om, usual in modem as in ancient times in the east. The 
scene is near the sea of Galilee ; the back ground shows the 
common mode of pitching tenta 

The floors, or places where the com was thjreshed, are 
mentioned several times : that of Araunah was the place 
where Solomon’s temple was afterw^ards built. At the floor 
of Atad, Joseph mourned for Jacob, Gen. 1. 10. These 
floors were made with some expense and trouble ; they were 
carefully levelled, and covered at the top, but open at the 
sides in the day time, to let the wind blow away the chaff; 
to which the destruction of the wicked is compared, Psa. i. 
4. They were shut up or guarded at night to preserve the 
com from being stolen. The grain was winnowed or sepa- 
rated from the chaff, by turning it over with a shovel, 
using a fim to blow away the cha^ Isa, xxx. 24. John the 
Baptist alludes to this when speaking of the separation of 
the righteous from the wicked, Matt. iii. 11, 12. 

During the last fifty years, machines for threshing #nd 
other purposes have been invented, which differ from the 
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more simple methods formerly used in England ; but, till 
that time, the methods of cultivating the ground, preparing 
the corn for the mill, and the agricultural implements were 
nearly tlic sfime as those mentioned in the Bible. The 
carts and implements used by the Saxons were like those 
here represented from ancient drawings. 



When the grain was thrcslied out, it wiis stored in build- 
ings called garners, or granaries, Psii. cxliv. 13; Joel i. 17; 
Matt. iii. 12. The rich man, mentioned ih Luke xii. 18, 
did so. Sometimes the quantity of grain tlius laid up was 
very great : in 1 Chron. xxvii, 2a, it is recorded, tha ' 
David had storehouses in the fields, in the cities, and in 
the villages, and in the castles. Phai'aoh’s treasure cities, 
Exod. i. 11, were places of this sort. The quantity laid up 
by Joseph must have been vast indeed, for it supplied the 
Egyptians and other nations for sevenil years, Gen. xli. 54 

“57 ; xlvii. 

Sometimes the grain was buried in pits in the fields, 
both to preserve it and to keep it from being found by 
enemies: see Jer. xli, 8. This is still practised in eastern 
oouutries. 

When the com was threshed, it was either dried to make 
jxirched com, or ground into flour to make bread. The 
lii'st is mentioned, Lev. xxiii. 14; 1 Sam. xvil 17 ; xxv. 
1 8 ; and m brought by Barzillai for David’a army, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 28. Being ready for food without other preparation, 
it was suited for such an occasion. Sometimes com was 
jw bed or dried to make it more fit to gnnd. 

The corn was not ground in large wind or water mills, but 
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in small hand-mills, or pounded in mortars ; and each family 
p*ound for itself. The mills have been described already. 
Tliere were also mills in prisons, at which the prisoners 
ground, as Samson did, Judg. xvi. 21 ; and see Lam. v. 13. 
The prophet Isaiah (xlvii. 2) speaks of grinding as the 
work of a slave. Although it was a laborious work, the 
people employed used to sing at it ; this is alluded to where 
the sound of the mill is mentioned, as in Jer. xxv. 10, and 
in Eccl. xii. 4. 



KGTPTty^ ORAN ARY, COPIED FROM SCULPTURES. 


Our Lord referred to the harvest, Matt. xiii. 39, when he 
spoke of the day of judgment. The awful day, when all 
must stand before the throne of God, is compared to the 
Imrvest and vintage in the book of Revelation, xiv. 14 — 20. 
There, m elsewhere in the Bible, the harvest refers to the 
gathering in of God’s people ; the vintage, to his vengeance 
on his enemiea 


VINEYARDS— WINE AND FRUITS. 

Vineyards abounded in all parts of Palestine, but the 
grapes of the tribe of Judah were considered the best; per- 
haps Jacob alluded to this, Gen. zlix. 11, in what he said 
respecting Judah. The bough of a vine is frequently 
trained along the top of a wall, and secured by stones tied 
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to the branches. The valley of Eshcol, from whence the 
spies brought a very large cluster of grapes, Numb, xiii, 23, 
was in the lot of Judah, The wine of Lebanon is mentioned, 
Hos. xiv, 7, as very good. We read also of the wines of 
Heshbon and Sibmah, which were places in the tribe of 
Reuben. All these were mountainous districts. 



ANCIENT WINE-rRESS. 


The vineyards were generally on the north side of a hill. 
By comparing Matt xxi. 33, with Isa, v. 2, and Pa Ixxx. 9, 
we find that the ground was carefully prepared, the stones 
picked up, and a wall or hedge made to enclose it. A 
vineyard of a thousand vines is spoken of; Isa. vii. 23, as 
paying a rent of a thousand silverings, or shekels, of silver: 
more than a hundred pounds of English money, A num- 
ber of persons called vine-dressers, 2 Kings xxv. 12, were 
employed in planting, pruning, and propping the vines; 
gathering the grapes, and xmddng the wine. Also in 
guarding the vineyard; for which purpose small towers 
were built iu them, Matt. xxi. 33 ; Mark xii. 1, or at least 
a cottage or lodge, Isa. i 8. Vines were also trained upon 
the wsdls of houses, Pa cxxviiL 3 ; Gto. xlix, 22. The 
Persian vine-dressers traia them so at the present day. In 
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Tineyards, these vines are generally kept low, like currant 
bushes, and trained to stakes, like espaliem During the 
seventh year, vineyards were not to be pruned or dressed. 
Lev. XXV. 3, 4. 

The vintage was then, as it is now, a time of mirth; it 
did not begin till after the harvest. Lev. xxvi. 5 ; Amos, 
ix. 13. The grapes were gathered and put into baskets, 
Jer. vi. 9 ; they were then thrown into the wine vat, and at 
first trodden by men, as is now usual in many wine coun- 
tries, and then pressed, Neh. xiii. 15; Rev. xiv. 18 — 20. 

The juice of the grapes produced several sorts of wine. 
Some was little better than vinegar, like the common wines 
of France and other countries, which are rough and tart, as 
the common cider drank in the west of England : see Ruth 
ii. 14. It was probably this wine which Solomon sent in 
large quantities to Hiram, for the wood-cutters in Lebanon, 
2 Chron. ii. 10. 

The wine was generally mixed with water; also with 
spices : see Prov. ix. 2, 5 ; xxiii. 30 ; Ps. Ixxv. 8. It was 
best when old, or on the lees, which means that the lees or 
dregs had sunk to the bottom of the vessels in which it was 
kept, Isa. XXV. 6. Tlie poor were allowed to glean grapes 
as well as com, Lev. xix. 10; Deut. xxiv. 21. 

The wine w'as kept in skins, or leather bottles, made of 
the entire skin of a kid or goat, or of pieces of leather sewn 
^'>gether, and the seams covered with pitch; see page 16. 

^ater and wine are carried in this manner at the present 
day in eastern countries. There were also bottles or vessels 
made of clay by the potters; see Jer. xix. 1, 10; xlviii. 12; 
Isa. XXX. 14, margin. Dried grapes, or raisins, were used 
by the Jews, 1 Sam. xxx. 12; ^Sam. xvi. 1 ; 1 Chron. xii. 
40. In Deut. xxviii. 39, the Jews were told that if they 
disobeyed the Lord, they should not eat of the vineyards 
they had planted. 

The vines required considerable care and attention, or 
they would not produce good fimit. To this our Lord 
refers, John xv. 2, where he so beautifully compares himself 
to a vine, and his people to the branches. The vines would 
not bring forth good fruit unless they were pruned, and the 
useless branches cut away. Thus we shall not bring forth 
good fruit, (that is, do what is right,) unless our evil habits 
and sinful inclinations are taken away. The vine cannot 
prune itself, so we cannot make ourselves good; but the 
Lord, in mercy, does this for his people. Though what he 
E 2 
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finds needful for them sometimes is very painful, yet it is 
for tlieir good ; and by the power of Christ, who is the root, 
see John xv., they are enabled to do what is right and 
pleasing in the sight of God. The press in which the 
grapes were squeezed, is often mentioned when the manner 
in which the Lord will punish sinners by his almighty 
j)ower, which none can withstand, is described: see Isa. 
Ixiii. 3. 

Tlicro were several sorts of finiits common in Judaea 
besides gi-apes. Among them were dates, 2 Chren. xxxi. 5, 
marginal reading. Also pomegranates, Deut. viii. 8 ; 1 Sam. 
xiv. 2; Cant. viii. 2, which are very pleasant fruit; figs, 
mentioned Jer. xxiv. 2, and in many texts; cucumbers and 
melons, these the Israelites had eaten in ^lg3q)t, Numb. xi. 
5, and found them in the promised land. Melons and cu- 
cumbers are much cultivated in eastern countries. Jowett 
mentions, tliat they abound in Egypt at the present day. 
He says, They grow in such abundance on the river side, 
that the sailors of the Nile freely helped themselves ; and 
here and there was a small hut made of reeds, just large 
enough to shelter a man to protect the fruit; as is men- 
tioned, Isa. i. 8, a ‘ lodge in a garden of encumbers.’” 
Sometimes, when there was a scarcity, the Israelites ate the 
gourds which grew wild in the fields, as 2 Kings iv. 39. 
Our Lord cursed the Imrren fig-tree, Mark xi. 13. There is 
a sort of fig-tree in the east, c^led the sycamore-fig, which 
bears fruit several times in the year, and not at any certain 
season. The words of oiir Lord declared, that as the tree 
was then barren, it should wither away. As it stood by 
the way-side, it does not appear to have been the particular 
property of any one ; in the sentence passed upon it, it has 
l>een considered a striking type of the condition of the 
unbelieving Jews. 

One of the principal fruits oultivated by the Jews was 
the olive. It was particularly valuable on account of the 
oil it yielded when ripe, Zech. iv. 12; when cultivated with 
care, the fruit is much finer than on wild trees. This is 
beautifully alluded to in Eom xi. 17 — 24, where St Paul 
reminds the Gentiles of the inestimable benefits they re- 
ceive from being admitted into the church of Christ It 
appears firom ancient books on husbandry, that the method 
there described, of grafting the shoots of the wild olive 
upon the cultivated stock, was the plan pursued. 

The olives were cultivated in g^ens separately; this 
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explains what waa said by Elisha, 2 Kings v. 26. Nehemiah 
complained of the wealthy Jews, who withheld the olive- 
yards belonging to their poorer brethren, Neh. v. 11; al^o 
1 Sam. viii. 14. But olive gardens are particularly to be 
remembered, as our Lord often w^ent to one of them, and 
prayed with his disciples. It was in that place lie suffered 
the anguish of mind for poor sinners, recorded by the 
evangelists, particularly in St. Luke’s Gospel, ch. xxii. 39 
— 46. Let us ever remember that our Lord not only 
suffered a painful death upon the cross, but he also endured 
much while praying in the garden. He then suffered in 
his mind the puni^ment which our sins justly deseived, 
which was so painful, although he himself had not sinned, 
that “ being in an agony he prayed more earnestly : and his 
sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling down to 
the ground,” Luke xxii. 44 



THE MOUNT OP OLIVES. 

Dr. Clark gives a particular account of the Mount of 
Olives. He describes the beautiful and extensive viev from 
that mountain, where our Lord sat, Mark xiii. 3, and prophe- 
sied the destruction of Jerusalem. He also recollected' the 
account of David’s passing over it when fleeing from Absa- 
lom, 2 Sam. XV. 32, and other particulars : he “ visited an 
dlive ground always mentioned as the garden of Geth- 
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semane. This place is, not without probability, shown as 
the scene of our Saviour’s agony the night before his cruci- 
fixion.” He there found a grove of aged olive-trees of large 
size, covered with fruit ; although these cannot be the same 
trees that grew there nearly two thousand years ago, yet 
they have, no doubt, been produced from the original trees. 
It is curious and interesting fact, that we have clear 
evidence that olive-trees have grown on this spot since the 
time of David, three thousand years ago.” 

More recent travellers describe this plot of ground as 
containing eight of these very ancient trees : it is not pos- 
sible to say that it certainly is the spot mentioned by the 
evangelists; doubtless the trees there were cut down, as 
well as all the other trees round Jerusalem, during the siege 
by the Romans ; but the locality agrees with the description 
in the New Testament far better than those shown for other 
places described. 

Before ending what is said respecting the agriculture of 
the Jews, the reader iQay be reminded of the many allusions 
to these subjects in the Scriptures. And as the methods of 
cultivating the ground are still so like what they were 
nearly two thousand years ago, these allusions explain to us 
many texts. ** Ye are God’s husbandry,” or cultivated field. 
“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” ** I 
am the good Shepherd, and Imow my sheep, and am known 
of mine.” “ I am the true Vine, and my Father is the 
Husbandman.” It is needless to copy more. 
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SMALL DOMESTIC LOOM OF TUB EAST. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MANUFACTURES — TRADES— COMMERCE— MONEY — SHIPS. 

MANUFACTURES AND TRADES. 

There is very little in the Bible about the trades and 
manufactures among the Jews. But they had smiths, Isa. 
Hiv. 12; liv. 16; and carpenters, Isa. xli. 7; xliv. 13; 
Zech. L 20 ; and other trades necessary in a country where 
the inhabitants chiefly live by tilling the soil. The enemies 
who invaded the land, as the Philistines, 1 Sam. xiii. 19, 
and the Babylonians, Jer. xxiv. 1, carried the craftsmen 
away captives. They did so, both to distress the Israelites, 
and because men skilled in handicraft trades were reckoned 
the most valuable captives or slaves; they are so at the 
present day. It is plain that there must be craftsmen of 
this description in every land which is at all civilized. 
“ The valley of craftsmen,” 1 Chron. iv. 14, shows that they 
lived together. Joseph, the reputed father of our Lord 
after the flesh, Was a carpenter, Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3. 
From the texts, Luke ii. 51, Markvi. 3, some persons sup- 
pose that Christ himself assisted Joseph while subject 
unto him and his mother, Mary, before he went forth to do 
the will of his heavenly Father, and therefore he was called 
the carpenter.” Whether this lyo correct or not, the 
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circumstance of our Lord being willing to be considered a 
carpenter,” may well make those engaged in handicraft 
trades content with their lot. In whatever state we are 
placed, let us be therewith content, Phil. iv. 11. 

There were not many regular manufactures among the 
Jews. In 1 Chron. iv. 21, we read of the families of the 
house of them that wrought fine linen, an instance of the 
sort as a trade. In ver. 23, wo read of potters, and also in 
Jer. xviii. 2, and Lam. iv. 2 : the potters in the east often 
work with a wheel upon tlie same principle as with us. In 
those times, probably, the children were usually brought up 
to their father’s business. This rule is strictly followed in 
the East Indies at the present day : scarcely any one is 
allowed to pursue a trade different from that of his family. 

There are several beautiful allusions to weaving, Job.vii. 
6; Isa. xxxviii. 12, but this, like spinning the thread, was 
a family employment rather than a regular trade. It is so 
now among some eastern nations. The loom and instruments 
for spinning were of the plainest and most simple kinds. 
In the description of the virtuous woman, Prov. xxxi. 10 — 
31, is a minute account of the manner in which these 
family employments were directed by the mistress. Nor 
was this only in the families of the middle and lower 
ranks ; in the Greek and Roman histories, we read of the 
wives of kings and generals thus engaged. Homer, who 
lived soon after the time of Solomon, describes two queens, 
Penelope and Helen, employed at their looms. Dr. Shaw 
found that the women in Barbary were the only persons 
who wove the hykes or upper garments. These are coarse 
articles ; they did not use shuttles, but passed the threads 
of the woof with their fingers. 

The custom of spinning thread in families, for their own 
use, was very common in England till within the last fifty 
years. Even now, in some farm-houses, particularly in the 
dairy countries, the maids sit down to spin in the afternoon ; 
sometimes an f^ed woman may still be seen spinning at a 
cottage door. The thread was sometimes sold to dealers, or 
more generally sent to weavers, who live^ uear, and wove 
for the different families of the districts. But the general 
use of machinery has nearly put an end to this desirable 
industry. 

The Amb loom, as described byBurkhardt, is very Eom- 
ple. It is merely two upright sticks fixed in the ground 
and another across them, three others being placed in the 
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same manner at about four yards distance. The threads of 
the warp are then stretched from one cross stick to the 
other, the alternate threads are kept sepai^ate by other 
pieces of wood passed between them, the woof is passed 
across on another piece of wood serving as a shuttle, and the 
threads, when passed across, are pressed up by a piece of 
horn. In this way they make coarse cloth, tent coverings, 
and carpets. Robinson saw a woman thus weaving a goat’s 
hair cloak. 

Chardin describes the Persian tailors making carpets, 
hangings for doors, and similar articles, by sewing to- 
gether pieces of felt, in various patterns. The embroidery 
is usually executed by the females ; it is very beautiful ; 
this is worked with the needle, on cloth fixed in a frame. 
Such probably were the hangings for the door of the taber- 
nacle, ‘‘wrought witli needlework,” Exod. xxvi. 36. 

It should be observed, that, in the instance of Solomon’s 
virtuous woman, Prov. xxxi., the cloth spun and wove at 
home was for the use of the himily, and it is so usually in 
our own times. The comfort of such clothing is well ex-, 
pressed : “ She is not afraid of the snow for her household ; 
for all her household are clothed with scarlet,” Prov. xxxi. 
21; or, as the margin better expresses it, “with double 
garments.” Even Delilah wove, Judg. xvi. 13, 14. 

Solomon’s virtuous woman is represented, by the transla- 
ors of the Bible, as having clothing of silk ; the word reii- 
ered silk should be fine cotton, cloth, or muslin. Silk was 
hen scarcely, if at all, known. Aurelian, the Roman empe- 
or, thirteen hundred years after the time of Solomon, re- 
used his wife a silk gown because it was too expensive : we 
can, therefore, hardly suppose that a Jewish woman of the 
middle class could have had such clothing. The word silk, 
in the margin of Gen. xli. 42, has the same meaning. 
Much of the fine linen of Egypt, so often mentioned, we 
should call now coarse, for such is the improvement 
in manufactures. Of this there can be no doubt, from an 
examination of the linen wrapped round the embalmed 
bodies, or mummies, of persons formerly in high rank in 
Egypt. There were various sorts of cloth in former times, 
for no less than four different Hebrew words are all rendered 
“ linen,” by our translators. It is probable one or more of 
them were of cotton. David’s robe, 1 Chron. xv. 27, was 
of “ butz,” which is supposed to have been fine cotton cloth. 
Bruce mentions such robes being worn by men of rank in 
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Abyssinia. This is the representation of an Egyptian loom, 

from a painting at 
Beni Hassan : — a, 6, 
rollers for carrying 
and tightening the 
warp ; r, c, c, warp ; 

d!, frame of the 
machine; e, /, mov- 
able bars, for* press- 
ing the successive 
weft-threads togeth- 
er; roller for re- 
ceiving the cloth 
when woven; hook- 
ed stick, (used in- 
stead of a shuttle) 
to carry the weft- 
threads. It repre- 
sents an Egyptian 
weaver at work; it 
is copied from* an 
ancient painting, and 
shows much more machinery than the simple family loom 
already described. 

As an additional proof that the manufactures among the 
Jews were not extensive, we may refer to Ezekiel xxvii. 
In that chapter the prophet describes, very minutely, all 
the articles in which the merchants of Tyre dealt ; but none 
of them came from Ju3»a, except wheat, honey, oil, and 
balm,” ver. 17 ; all of which were productions of the soil of 
that country. 

The account given of many articles made for the use of 
the tabernacle, Exod. xxv. 25, 26, and for the temple, shows 
that they were made by the Israelites, rather as family em- 
ployments, than as regular manufactures. Solomon sent to 
Hiram, king of 'I'yre, 2 Chron. ii. 7, 13, for a man skilful 
enough to direct the manufacture of the articles he wished 
to have made for the temple. 

Shoes and clothes were also made at home : this was 
usual in other countriea Homer describes EumeaSjthe veiy 
r^peotable steward of king Ulysses, employed in making his 
own shoes. Sometimes these articles might be sold, Amos ii. 
6; but that was usually by way of barter: and there is no 
mention of regular shoemakers or tailors, as tradesmen. 
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There were few butchers or bakers. The country people 
brought meat and other articles of food to the large towns. 
The men of Tyre, Neh. xiiL 16, did so, and sold them in the 
market at Jerusalem. We read of the sheep-market, and 
other similar places. In the case of the men of Tyre, just 
mentioned, the purchase and sale of provisions on the sab- 
bath was forbidden. It is sad to think how many in our 
land constantly break the fourth commandment. 

That bakers wore not common, we may suppose from the 
distress of David, 1 Sam. xxi. 3. He would hardly have 
been so urgent with the priests of Nob, to give him the shew- 
brcad, if he could have bought bread. We read, Jer. xxxvii. 
21, of a bakers* street: but this was in later times, and at 
Jerusalem. Our blessed Lord told his disciples to buy bread 
for the multitude, but they did not consider it could be 
done, John vi. 5 — 7 ; and a boy appears to have followed 
live crowd with a few loaves and fiishes for sale, verse 9. 

In the New Testament there is mention of several 
trades. Joseph was a carpenter. Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3 ; 
Simon, a tanner, Acts ix. 43; Demetrius, a silversmith, 
Acts Xix. 24 ; Alexander, a coppersmith, 2 Tim. iv. 14 ; 
Paul and J^quila were tent makers, Acts xviii. 3;* or, it is 
supposed, upholsterers : Lydia, a seller of purple, or dyer, 
ch. xvi. 14. The preparation of leather was, and still is, an 
important art in the east, from the many uses to which the 
"kins of beasts are applied, particularly for water skins. 
?he bark of oak, or the peels of pomegranates, are often 
used for tanning. Robinson describes a manufactory at 
Hebron, where he saw 1,500 goat-skins in preparation. 

There is another employment frequently spoken of in the 
Scriptures — the fishermen mending their nets. Matt. iv. 21 ; 
Mark i. 19. No doubt they also made their own nets. 
M^Cheyne describes the nets he saw used in Egypt, and at 
the sea of Galilee ; a sort of purse net, but in fishing from 
boats, larger nets would be used. The fact that the gospel 
was made known through the world by the preaching of 
twelve persons, who were plain fishermen, or others much of 
the same class, is one of the strongest proofs that can be of 
the Divine origin of the Christian religion, and that its 
prevalence has not been owing to human contrivance pr art. 

The first mention in the Bible respecting trade, Gen. 
xxxvii., is about the Midianites and Ishraaelites, who wore 
oanying spices, and balm, and myrrh, from Gilead to 
Egypt. These articles were much used in that country. 
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for embalming the bodies of the dead. Nicodemus brought 
a quantity of spices for the body of Jesus, John xix. 39. 
But those merchants appear to have been willing to buy 
anything whereby they could make a profit ; so they bought 
Joseph, and paid twenty pieces of silver to his brethren for 
him. They do not seem to have cared whether the sons of 
Jacob had any right to sell Joseph : they doubtless were 
aware that the Hebrews were doing wrong; but, like too 
many, even at the present day, they did not mind whether 
this were the case or not, if ;they could make a profit by 
what they bouglit. When the merchants took Joseph down 
to Egypt, they little thought that the poor lad was a trea- 
sure more precious than all their spices, and balm, and 
myrrh ; and that their poor young slave would one day be 
the lord of Egypt. 

Also notice, that these merchants dealt in slaves. It is a 
very dreadful thing, that men, women, and children, should 
bo sold like cattle, and that by persons called Christians. 

In the law, as delivered to Moses, there are no precepts 
or regulations respecting trade. The neighbouring nations 
were idolaters, and the Hebrews could not have intercourse 
ill trade with them without danger of being led away fi*om 
the true religion. But trade and commerce were not for- 
bidden : there ore positive commands for just and true 
dealings in the way of trade, Dent. xxv. 15, 16, “ Thou 
shalt have a perfect and just weight, a perfect and just mea- 
sure shalt thou have ; that thy days may be lengthened ih ‘ 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. For all that 
do such things, (those who have unjust weights and mea- 
. sures,) and all that do uniighteously, are an abomination 
uuto the Lord thy God.” 

M^Cheyno observed, that the people often used stones as 
weights, as Lev. xix. 36 : “ Just balances, just stones (as 
weights) shall ye have.” 

It would be well if this and similar texts were written 
up in every shop and warehouse ; but still better, if they 
were written upon the hearts of all buyers and sellers. 
See also Prov. xi. 1. In later times, the Jews traded more 
with the surrounding nations ; see 1 Kings x. 22 , 28 , 29 ; 
and 2 Cliron. viii 17, 18. Trade was encouraged by king 
Solomon, and was accounted honourable. In 1 Kings xxii. 
48, we read of king Jehoshaphat preparing ships to trade 
with Ophir; but when Ahaaiah, a wicked king of Israel, 
wanted him to join in this trade, he refused, 49. 
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MONEY AND COMMERCK 

Money is often mentioned in Scripture. The earliest 
notice is Gen. xxiii. 16, where Abraham paid a sum of four 
hundred shekels of silver to Ephron, money current with 
the merchant” It is not supposed that this was coined 
money, but only that weight in silver; for the ancient 
method of receiving or paying money was by w'eighing the 



EaYPTIAN RINO-MOKET. 

pieces of metal, as is now usual in China and in some other 
countries. Malcolm says, ‘‘Burmah has no coinage. Silver 
passes in fragments of all sizes, and the amount of every 
transaction! is regularly weighed out.” There is no cer- 
tainty of any coinage of money among the Jews, till the 
time of Judas Maccabeus, long after the return from feabj- 
lon. The penny paid to the labourers, Malt. xx. 9, for 
their day’s wages, was a Greek silver coin, worth about 
sevenpence, which would then purchase more food than two 
or Ihree times that sum now would buy. In later times. 
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thiB Greek and Roman money was current in Judaea, Matt, 
xxii. 20. In this money the taxes were paid. The reader 
will recollect that a publican was one who collected the 
taxes and custom money, Matt. ix. 9 ; Mark ii. 14. Mat- 
thew and Zaccheus were such. In general, the publicans 
were guilty of fraud : they were also much hated by the 
Jews for being the officers of their foreign rulers. On these 
accounts they are spoken of in the manner we imd in the 
Gospels. 

Even now in the east, the traveller is often stopped by 
toll collectors, who are very insolent and oppressive. Brucd 
and Morier describe the extortions they practise when they 
are able to enforce their demands. 



Much of the ancient Greek and Roman money consisted 
of the pieces now called medals. Some record the cont 
quest of Judaxi by the Romans, representing that country 
as a female captive sitting under a palm-tree, they testify 
the truth of Scripture. 



Our blessed Lord referred to merchants and trade. In 
Matt xiii. 45; 46, is the parable of the merchant-man, who 
sought for goodly pearls; and, in Matt xxv. 16, 17, we 
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read that the faithful servants to whom the talents were 
intrusted, went and traded with them. Let us particularly 
notice the pearl-merchant. When he had found one of 
great price, or very valuable, he went and sdld all that he 
had, even his ‘^goodly pearls,” that he might buy it. This 

pearl of great price” represents to us the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Those who have really found him are ready to part 
with every worldly possession or indulgence, that they may 
obtain him. He has promised that those who seek him 
shall find him: “With all thy getting get understanding,” 
Prov. iv. 7 ; and the knowledge of Christ, as the Saviour 
who sufiered upon the cross for our sins, is the j:rue 
wisdom. 

Trade was not forbidden by the law of Moses, nor by our 
Lord, when earned on fairly and honestly, and without 
breaking the commands of God. But the trade was sinful 
which our Lord reproved, when he drove the buyers and 
sellers out of the temple, John ii.. Matt, xxi., Mark xi., 
Luke xix. Observe, it is related by all the evangelists. 
Although in these days we do not see people buying and sell- 
ing in the churches and chapels, how many there are who 
make the Lord’s day a day of merchandise, and buy and sell 
thereon for their own pleasure and profit, without the least 
necessity ! Let them not deceive themselves, like the inha- 
bitants of J erusalem, who thought it necessary to buy fish 
fcnd other things on the sabbath, Neh. xiii. 16 ; but when 
Nehemiah shut the gates on the sabbath, and kept out the 
dealers, the people found that they could manage without 
buying* on that day. Again, there are many who do not buy 
or sell upon the Lord’s day, but who think and even talk 
a great deal, about their merchandise, their bargains, and 
schemes of profit. Where is the difference between this 
and handling the goods themselves ? 

In the east, a bargain is often a very long transaction. 
Perkins says, he had occasion repeatedly to notice that at 
first, the article asked for was spoken of as to be a present 
to the purchaser, who offering to pay, was then required to 
name his own price, that, even if reasonable, was refused ; 
and far more than the real value was then demanded; but 
if the purchaser turned away, more fair terms were ac- 
ceded to. He refers to the transaction between Abraham 
and the sons of Heth, Gen. xxiii. 10, 11, as illustrating 
what now passes in bargaining in Peraia. Lane says, it is 
the same in Egypt, the peasants well knowing that advan- 
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tage will not be taken of their offer to give up the article 
as a present. 



RUINS OF THE PORT OF TYRE. 


The merchants and traders whom Nehemiah shut out 
were men of Tyre, the most fe,mous place for trade among all 
the cities in or near Judsea. In Ezekiel xxvii. we have l 
full account of the vast trade of that wealthy city. In that 
chapter, Tyre is compared to a ship. The drawing and 
description at page 93, will help to explain that passage 
of Scripture, and also give some ideas respecting the ancient 
ships. That chapter Slows the great wealth and extensive 
commerce of the city, which appears to have traded with 
all countries, and to have dealt in aU the principal articles 
of trade of the present day. Here again is mention of 
merchants who dealt in slaves! ver. 13. Wealth increased, 
until ‘‘her n^erchants were princes, and her traffickers the 
honourable of the earth,” Isa. xxiii. 8. The people of 
Tyre became proud : in their anxiety to get riches they 
dealt unjustly, and became “defiled by the iniquity of their 
traffic,” EzeL xxviii. 18. God, by the prophet Ezekiel, de- 
clared the downfal of that proud wealthy city; in a few years 
it was accomplished, as foretold by the prophet : see Ezek. 
xxvi., xxvii., and xxviii. “ Riches fly away as an eagle 
toward heaven,” Prov. xxiii. 5 . This strongly shows the 
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uncertainty of riches, the danger of having our hearts cum- 
bered and led astray by worldly wealth, and the certain 
consequences of unjust gain. In Ezek. xxvi. 4, 5, we read, 
“ They shall destroy the walls of Tyrus, and break down 
her towers : I will dso scrape her dust from her, and make 
her like the top of a rock. It shall be a place for the 
spreading of nets in the midst of the sea : for I have 
spoken it, saith the Lord God.” Modern travellers have 
told us how completely this has been fulfilled. The precise 
sitjiation of ancient Tyre is not exactly known, so utterly 
has it been destroyed : but a place is pointed out where it 
probably stood. Several travellers have borne witness to 
the fulfQment of the prophecy, that Tyre should be a place 
for fishers to dry their nets. Bruce saw two miserable 
fishermen who had just returned from their labours, and 
were about to spread their nets upon the rocks. 

Yet, awful as the case of Tyre was, our Lord said it 
should be more tolerable for the inhabitants of Tyre, in the 
day of judgment, than for the inhabitants of Chorazin and 
Bethsaida, where he had so often preached the gospel, and 
told the glad tidings of salvation, confirming his words by 
his miracles; yet the inhabitants attended not to his 
words ! 

The blessed Saviour called himself the Bread of life, 
John vi. 35, 48, 51. Large portions of this Bread are 
#et before us, for we are told much about Christ, and how 
he suffered to save poor sinners. Let us pray that we may 
be enabled to feast thereon, to love him, and to serve him. 
If we enjoy this glad news, which is spoken of as a feast, 
Isa. XXV. 6, surely we shall not forget the poor heathen, 
but be anxious to “send portions unto them for whom 
nothing is prepared,” Neh. viii. 10, by helping those soci- 
eties by which the gospel is sent to the heathen. 

The history of king Solomon presents many particulars 
respecting the commerce of the Jews, and other nations. 
He was a man of peace, as his name signifies, and encou- 
raged trade. In his days the inhabitants of Tyre were very 
active in trade ; he saw the advantages they derived from 
commerce, and was anxious that his subjects should ‘ par- 
take of these benefits. 

King David subdued his enemies on all sides -of Judeea, 
and extended'his dominions to the Red Sea, so that Solomon 
possessed a good harbour or sea-port there, called Ezion* 
geber, 1 Kings ix. 26, from whence ships could sail to the 
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rich countries of Africa and Asia. The Jews being igno- 
rant of the method of building ships, Solomon applied to 
Hiram, king of Tyre, who sent workmen able to build 
vessels^ and seamen to navigate them. The ships being 
ready, the two kings joined in sending them to foreign 
countries, and they brought back much gold, silver, ivory, 
and other valuable merchandise : they also procured apes, 
peacocks, and other foreign curiosities : see 1 Kings ix. 27 , 
28 ; X. 22; 2 Chron. viii. 18; ix. 21. So important did 
this trade appear to Solomon, that he went to Eziongeber 
and Elath, to superintend the fitting out of the ships, 
2 Chron. viii. 1 7. The fleets sent out by Hiram and Solo- 
mon went to some countries at a considerable distance, 
called Ophir and Tarshish. They are generally supposed 
to be the same which are now called Zanguebar and Sofala, 
on the eastern coast of Africa ; but they may have been 
other places. The art of navigation was then so little 
understood, that the ships were three years in making a 
voyage, which now would occupy only a few weeks. 
There is not any account of the.articles sent out in these 
ships; but as the people of lyre traded in all kinds of 
merchandise, there could be no difficulty in procuring 
suitable cargoes ; and Judsea, we have seen, abounded in 
corn, wine, and oil. The articles received in return have 
been already mentioned. Solomon was supplied by this 
trade with many materials for his splendid palaces and, 
other buildings, and the whole nation was enriched by this 
traffic. Silver became quite common in Jerusalem, so that 
“it was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon,” 
1 Kings X. 21, 27. This great monarch also traded with 
the Egyptians, ifrom whom he purchased horses, chariots, 
and linen yarn. The horses cost 150 shekels each, the 
chariots 600, 1 Kings x. 28, 29: he had 40,000 horses for 
chariots, and 12,000 for his horsemen, 1 Kings iv. 26. 

After the death of Solomon, and the division of his 
kingdom, the eastern or southern trade continued, but with 
less advantage, and with less regularity. We read that 
the ships of Jehoshaphat were wrecked in the Red Sea. In 
the reign of Jehoram, his successor, the Edomites, in whose 
country these ports were situated, revolted from the Jewish 
yoke. Uzziah again obtaihed possession of Ekth, when the 
trade continued in the hands of the Jews, till Rezin, king 
3 f Damascus, and afterwards Tiglathpileser, king of Assyria, 
.ook these ports away from the Jews. Thus their trade 
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and commercial greatness were destroyed: see 2 Kings 
xvi., and 2 Chron. xxviii. From hence may plainly be 
seen, that persons cannot expect to prosper in trade or 
commerce, or in any other pursuit, without the blessing 
of Almighty God. 

On page 91 are representations of ancient Jewish 
coins. The letters of the inscriptions are in the ancient 
Samaritan characters, which, it is thought, were used by 
the Phoenicians, by whom the Jewish money is supposed 
to have been coined, for the Divine law forbade them to 
make the likeness of anything. 

No. 1 is a shekel. On one side is the name of Simon, 
the brother of Judas Maccabeus. The legend round the 
sheaf is, “ For the deliverance of Jerusalem.” 3 is also a 
shekel of the same Maccabse ; and 4 is a half-shekel. The 
words round the cup are, Jerusalem the holy.” The cup 
is supposed to represent the cup or pot in which the 
manna was kept in the first temple. The inscriptions also 
refer to the deliverance of Jerusalem. 

No. 8 is a third part of a shekel, the amount of the tax 
Nehemiah laid on the people, Neh. x. 32. The shekel 
weighed rather less than half an ounce, and in silver was 
worth about two shillings and three pence of English 
money at the present time. 


SHIPS. 

No particular description of the ships belonging to the 
Jews is given in Scripture; they would be similar to the 
ships of the neighbouring nations, which in those times 
differed very much from our vessels. Even in the present 
day, the ships of the Asiatics are different from those of 
the west; and by attending to the accounts given by 
modern travellers, we may better understand the account 
of St. Paul’s voyage, and other passages of Scripture. 

The trading vessels were, in general, much smaller than 
those common among* us. Frequently they were leas than 
fifty tons burden. Within the lost three hundred years, 
very small vessels were sent on long voyages. Some of Sir 
Francis Drake’s vessels, which went out to sail round the 
world, were only about thirty tons burden. In Acts xxvii. 
is the account of Paul’s voyage, which shows how much 
less skilful the ancient sailors were than the modems. 
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In those days, the sailors had no compass, or magnetic 
needle, which, by pointing constantly towards the north, 
directs their course at all times. They could only judge 
which way they were sailing by observing the sun and the 
stars ; so that, in cloudy weather, when neither appeared 



ANCIENT GALLEYS. 

for many days, ver. 20, they were quite at a loss : they 
knew not which way they were sailing. It was then usual 
for vessels to remain in harbour during the winter months, 
12, because the sailors feared the dark, tempestuous 
ignts and cloudy days. This the master of Paul’s ship 
intended to do ; but a storm came on, and drove the vessel 
out of its course. It is still the custom in those seas to 
tow the boats after the ship, which gives much trouble 
when the waves are high, ver. 16. The vessel being much 
shaken by the storm, they undergirded it, ver. 17; that is, 
they passed a strong rope or cable round the ship, to pre- 
vent it from falling to pieces ; this is sometimes done at 
the present day. One of the Spanish ships sent out against 
Lord Anson, in 1740, was so much damaged by a storm, 
that a cable was fastened round it in six places. Some 
persons have been much puzzled about the four anchors 
cast out of the stern ; but Pocock tells us it is not unusual 
for Egyptian saiques, or trading vessels, to carry anchors 
at the stem, which they cast out by the help of a boat, ver. 
29, 30 1 or it may have been an anchor with four points or 
flukes, which is used in some vessels in those countries. 
The loosing of the rudder band, ver. 40, is explained by 
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the ancient vessels having been steered by two large, broad 
oars, one on each side. These were fastened by bands or 


E 



AN ANCIENT GALLEY OR SHIP. 


A. The keel, or lowest part of the vessel. 

B. The stem, or head of the vessel 

C. An ornament, probably the neck of a goose, denoting the 

name of the vessel. 

D. An ornament. 

E. Carvings, or ornaments. 

F. The rising of the stern. 

G. Here an idol was placed, supposed to be the protector of the 

ship 



H. The mast. 

I. The oars, which in this instance were in three rows. 

K. The mainsail 

L. The flag, or banner. 

M. The great cabin. 

H. The captain of the vessel. 

O. The pilot steering : the ancient rudders were large oars. 

P. Centinels standing on the fighting stage. 

Q. Shields hung thereon for ornament or use. 

R. The fighting stage, beyond the sides of the ship. 

S. The upper deck, beneath which the rowers sit. 

The authenticity of these delineations is beyond dispute, as tl 
re from representations in the ruins of Herculaneum. 
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cords to the sides of the ship. They probably had been 
tied up when the vessel was allowed to drive, ver. 17, but 
were loosed again to direct the ship’s course, when they 
hoisted the sail, and steered towards the shore. These 
explanations remove many difficulties which sailors have 
felt respecting the account of Paul’s voyage, because they 
did not consider the great difference between ancient and 
modern ships. 

There are many places in which ships are mentioned in 
the Old Testament. Jonah had gone down into the sides 
of the ship, and was fast asleep, Jonah i. 5. This was in 
the cabin : probably the bed-places were along the sides, 
as now is often the case; but Jonah soon learned that no 
man can hide himself from God, or long enjoy repose when 
disobeying his commands. The prophet Ezekiel gives the 
fullest account of an ancient ship, and describes one of the 
largest and most complete : see ch. xxvii. To such a noble 
vessel he compares the city of Tyre, which existed and 
flourished by its, trade and commerce. “ The walls round 
about,” ver. 11, were stages projecting from the sides of 
the ships, upon which, as is shown upon ancient medals, 
the soldiers hung their shields, and stood to fight. The 
towers were high places upon the forecastle. 

The opposite engraving presents an ancient galley under 
sail ; also the inside, cut open, lengthways, and across the 
R^ntre. These explain much that is said, Ezek. xxvii., 
s\^here Tyre is compared to a ship. 

In the passages mentioned are one or two other points 
to notice. When the men in Jonah’s ship were in danger 
and afraid, every man cried unto his god,” ch. i. 5. Per- 
sons who have been on board ships with a crew of Roman 
Catholic sailors during a storm, describe similar scenes. 
The frightened sailors then call upon different saints to 
protect and save them. 

The ship of Alexandria, A^ts xxviii. 11, in which Paul 
sailed from Malta to Syracuse, had for its sign, Castor 
and Pollux. These were two idols worshipped hy the 
hieathens, by whose name this ship was called, and to 
ivhose care it was committed ; it doubtless had imag^ of 
bhose gods, as was usual in ancient ships. This vessel, and 
the one wrecked at Melita, doubtless were employed in the 
janying corn from Egypt to Rome. 
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PAUL AT ATHENS. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE FINE ARTS AND IMAGES. 

THE FINE ARTS. 

The Jews did not possess much knowledge of what are 
called the fine arts, such as sculpture and painting ; manj 
beautiful specimens of which abounded in Italy and Greece, 
particularly at Athens, where the apostle PauFs spirit wag 
stirred within him when he beheld the people worshipping 
these idols ; nor was their beauty any excuse for the 
idolatryi He bore testimony against them on the verj 
spot itself, Acts xvii. Some of the very same sculptures 
which he then beheld are now in the British Museum, 
However, when the Israelites left the land of Egypt, i1 
is evident that some among them must have possessec 
knowledge of this sort, for they made a molten calf, anc 
fashioned it with a graving tool, Exod. xxxii. 4 ; and, afbei 
their arrival in the land of Canaan, Micah employed i 
founder who made a graven image and a molten imag e 
Judg. xvii. 4. Bezaleel and Aholiab appear to have beei 
especially directed’ by the Lord in cutting the precioui 
stones, and in all the beautiful works they executed fo 
the tabernacle, Exod. xxxv. 30 — 35. There is little men 
tion of anything of this sort afterwards, till the time o 
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Solomon, who was obliged to employ a foreign artist from 
Tyre, 2 Chron. ii. 7, 13, 14, to plan and direct the works 
of the temple. 

If the simple mode of life pursued by the Israelites for 
many years after their settlement in Canaan is considered, 
it is plain that there would be little or no employment for 
persons skilled in the arts of luxury. The second com- 
mandment also expressly forbade the use of sculpture, (or 
making images,) and painting, the purposes to which those 
arts were then almost entirely confiied The chief employ- 
ment of such artists then, and even in later days, was to 
make the images of deities, which the heathen worshipped ; 
so that where the worship of false gods was prohibited, 
there would be little demand for their labours. The histo- 
ries of Greece and Rome, and a sight of the articles dug 
from the ruins of ancient cities, fully explain this ; among 
them are many images, which were placed in the houses, 
and wei'e supposed to be protectors of the families. Such 
is the case now among heathens ; although to us it appears 
very absurd that people should suppose a piece of wood or 
metal, which they have just carved or purchased, could 
guard them from evil and danger. There is a striking 
description of idols in Psa. cxxxv. 15 — 18. The ancient 
sculptures in* the Egyptian tombs represent the making 
and painting of idols. 



From ancient Sculptures. 

An ancient author has well exposed this folly. He tre- 
presents the master of a family going to a sculptor’s shop 
to buy a god, for a long time puzzled which to choose, and 
at last disputing with the workman respecting a few pence 
in the price of a Jupiter ! 

The silver shrines for Diana, made at Ephesus, Acts xix. 
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24, were little images of this sort, or perhaps models of 
that temple, as models of the sepulchre at Jerusalem, and 
of popish shrines, are now made and sold. But the house- 
hold deities or teraphim, the molten and graven images, 
such as those in the house of Micah, Judg. xviii. 14, were 
fanciful figures of supposed deities. 

Let me ask youthful readers how they would feel if their 
father went to a shop where plaster figures are sold, or to 
one of the image boys whp go about the streets, and when 
he had bought one of the figures, if he should bring it 
home, and order them to worship it 1 Or what would ser- 
vants think of a master who gravely told them that such a 
thing could preserve them from evil 1 But similar proceed- 
ings really take place in heathen countries. A few years 
ago, there was an account, in the letter of a missionary, 
about a boy who came to school in India, where he learned 
respecting Christ, and to repeat the commandments. His 
parents one day ordered him to worship an image which 
they had lately bought; but he knew that it was sinful, 
and refused to do so. He patiently endured a great deal 
of ill-treatment: at length his parents saw that he was 
dutiful in all other respects, and they did not any longer 
require him to worship their image. 

Lamentable as the folly of worshipping idols may ap- 
pear, tfiere are similar practices, not only in heathen lands, 
but in countries called Christian, and even in our own. 
day. It is related of Louis xi., king of France, a most 
cruel and vile character, that he wore a great number of 
small images of saints around his hat, and that, when he 
was in any great trouble, he used to kneel down, takeout 
one or other of the images, put it on the table, and pray 
to it ! Dr. Moore saw a great number of shops at Loretto, 
in Italy, a few years ago, which were full of these little 
images. TraveUers may notice the same in all countries 
where the Romish religion prevails, Jowett represents 
the pagan traffic fo| shrines, and other idolatrous articles, 
graphically descril^ by the prophet, (Isa. xliv. 9 — 18,) as 
being in full adtivity in Romish countries even now. They 
are openly sold, and many persons got their livelihood by 
making them. 

After a time, when the Israelites began to follow the 
wicked customs of the idolatrous nations around them, 
they had workmen to make th.eir images. Such persons 
are described by the prophets, Jer, x. 3 — 5 , and Isa. xl. 20 ; 
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xliv. 17—20. Various passages in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles show that images were made, and even set Up 
in the temple, by the kings, particularly Manasseh. See 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 7. Many passages in those books awlully 
describe the manner in which the Jews refused to listen to 
the repeated warnings of the prophets against their idola- 
tiy, until, at length, they were carried captive to Babylon. 
Since that time, down to the present day, the Jews never 
have worshipped graven images. 

The prophet Ezekiel, viu. 8—12, speaks of chambers of 
imagery. This is strikingly illustrated by the tombs of 
which often have several rooms cut out in the rock, 
the walls literally 
covered with fi- 
gures. These are 
sculptured or cut 
out, till they are 
slightly raised on 
the surface of the 
wall, and then 
painted. Belzoni 
ascertained the 

process from un- 
finished specimens, 
and fully describes 

The engraving 
a representa- 
tion of an idol 
worshipped by 

the Hindoos, called 
Vishnu triumph- 
ant.” There is an- 
other representing 
him with a snake 
coiled round his body, and biting his foot, called ‘‘ Vishnu 
suffering.” These idols will probably remind the reader of 
Genesis iii, 15. It shows how the heathens have, in m%ny 
respects, followed the Scriptures, but have altered the great 
truths contained therein, yet not so but that the source 
from whence their histories are taken may be traced. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

NATURAL HISTORY — PHILOSOPHY. 

The Jews were well informed on subjects of natural his- 
tory. They were acquainted with the nature of the dif- 
ferent animals ani plants, and other objects of creation. 
But their knowledge on these points was very inferior to 
that which we enjoy. In this, as in other respects, more 
talents are committed to our care; let us beware of neg- 
lecting to use them aright, Matt. xxv. 29. Solomon was 
skilled in the sciences. j?e spake of treesi, from the 
cedar4ree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall : he spake also of beasts, and of 
fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes.” 1 Kings iv. 33. 
This, as well as other knowledge, was given in answer to 
his prayer for wisdom, 2 Chron. i. 7—12. 

There are also other places in the Bible, which show that 
the Jews, and other nations, were not ignorant on these 
subjects. There are many beautiful passages in the beok 
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Job, (see chap, xxxvii. toxli.,) which prove that the 
patriarchs were accustomed to observe the works of God, 
ind the wonders of creation. The book of Job is one of 
the most ancient parts of Scripture. Moses also frequently 
refers to animals in a manner which shows that he was 
veil acquainted with all circumstances respecting them. 
B’rom Psalm viii. it is plain, that David used to study the 
vorks of creation j indeed, pious persons in all ages have 
endeavoured to acquaint themselves, more dr less, with the 
works of the Almighty, Those who live in the country 
have the best opportunity for making such observations. 
Let them turn to what is said about ^e ant, Prov. vi. 6 ; 
xxx. 25 : about the spider, Job viii. 14 ; Prov. xxx. 28 : 
the horse, Job xxxix. 19 ; Psa. xxxiiL 17 ; the eagle, 
Deut. xxxii. 11 ; the coney, Prov. xxx. 26 ; the wild ass. 



THE WILD ASS, 

Job xxxix. 5 — 8 ; and elsewhere of other animals and plants 
they may learn many useful lessons. Let them remember, 
that the texts in which things respecting these animals 
are alluded to, explain other passages; thus, "as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb,” I^. liii. 7, explains how pa- 
tiently Christ endured ah the pains he suffered for us. 
The lamb without blemish or spot, Lev. ix. 3 ; 1 Pet. i. 19, 
showed that Christ was holy, harmless, and undefiled. 


With respect to astronomy and the heavenly bodies, the 
Aowledge in ancient times was more limited : they had 
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not the advantage of telescopea Yet from*several passages, 
in Job and elsewhere, it is plain that they o\)served the 
stars, and all the host of heaven. The inhabitants of the 
country round Babylon early observed the stars with great 
accuracy, and ascertained much respecting the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. The wonders they beheld caused 
them to worship the host of heaven, which was the earliest 
species of idolatry. Job alludes to this, ch, xxvi. 7, when, 
speaking of the power of God, he says, “ He hangeth the 
earth upon nothing;” which proves that they understood 
something about thp wonderful manner in which the earth 
is, as it were, suspended in the heavens. But the Bible 
was written ‘to make men wise unto salvation, under the 
teaching of God the Holy Spirit. This is so fully set forth, 
that even a plain man may understand the evil of sin, and 
the truths of the gospel ; though he may be very much 
puzzled to make out a learned book about natural history 
or astronomy. When any remark is made respecting the 
sun, moon, and other heaveiily bodies, they are usually 
spoken of just as they appear to our view. 

The ancient Greek philosophers principally derived what 
good there is in their systems from the Jewa Thales was 
in Egypt at the time when many of them were captive in 
that land ; and there is good reason to believe that Pytha- 
goras was in Judea, and also had much intercourse with 
the captives at Babylon. % 
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ANCIENT OBELISK, SHOWING ITS USE AS A DIAL. 


CHAPTER XL 

DIVISIONS OF TIME. 

The eastern computations of time by days, months, and 
years, were made from observations of the heavenly bodies. 
The Jewish day was reckoned from evening to evening, 
Lev. xxiii. 32. In the account of the creation, Gen. i., the 
evening is mentioned before the morning. The day varied 
in length at different times of the year, but not so much 
as in England, Judea being more to the south. The 
longest day is about fourteen hours, consequently the 
shortest is about ten. The day was divided into four 
parts, Neh. ix. 3; aftemuds into twelve hours. Su^-dials 
were constructed to mark the divisions of time. The 
ancients had no clocks or watches like ours; but they had 
some contrivances to find out how time passed: as by 
cups with very small holes in the bottom, which being put 
to fi(^t in a vessel of water, would sink in a certain space 
of time : or by burning long candles with marks along 
them, or other methods. 
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The first mention of- hours is Dan, iii, 6, 15; and, as 
the Jews were then captives in Babylon, it is probable they 
learned this division of time from the Chaldeans, who were 
great astronomers. The hours were counted fronn six 
in the morning to six in the evening; consequently, the 
third hour was our nine in the morning, the ninth hour 
was our three in the afternoon : see Matt. xx. 3, 5, 6, 9 ; 
many other texts are explained by this. The night was at 
first divided into three parts, called watches: see Lam. ii. 
19 ; Judg. vii. 19 ; JRxod. xiv. 24. These divisions would 
be longest in winter ; and it is easy to suppose how ar- 
dently the morning light would be desired by those who 
watched during a long, severe winter night, Psa. cxxx. 6, 
In the time of our Saviour, the night was divided into four 
watches : see Mark xiii. 35. 



ANCIENT ROCK DIAL, FOUND IN ATHENS. 




ANCIENT BOOK DIAI^ FOUND IN BOMB. 

These are representations of the most ancient dials known 
to exist. The upper one is cut in a rock at Athens; the 
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other was found at Eome. The sun-dial of Ahaz is consi- 
dered to have been something of this sort, 2 Kings xx. 11. 

The two evenings, Exod. xii. 6, margin, was the time 
between three and five. The paschal lamb was sacrificed at 
that time. Our blessed Lord, who was represented by that 
lamb, expired at three, and was taken down from the cross 
at sunset, about five. 

The division of weeks has nothing to do with the obser- 
vations, or the periods, of heavenly bodies. It proceeds 
from the institution of the sabbath, Gen. ii. 2. The Jewish 
sabbath was on the seventh day, or Saturday. After the 
resurrection of our blessed Lord, the day of rest was altered 
to the fimt day, that on which he rose from the dead. The 
reasons for this are shown in many books written upon the 
subject. They are well stated in the tract written by Dr. 
Dwight, on the Sabbath, published by the Religious Tract 
Society. 

It is remarkable that the division of time into weeks, or 
periods of seven days, has been found among heathen * 
nations, as well as Jews and Christians. It was observed 
by the Greeks and Romans of old, and it is now regarded 
by the Chinese and East Indians. It is a striking proof 
that all nations descended from one parent, and that the 
observance of the sabbath was a Divine command, as is re- 
orded in the Bible. 

The observance of sabbatical and jubilee years, see Lev. 
XXV., had reference to the institution of the sabbath. Many 
texts direct the holy observance of this day, and sab- 
bath breaking constantlj^ leads on to other crimes. It is 
very sad to see how common this sin is. It is a national 
sin, and if persisted in, will bring down national judgments 
upon England, as it did on Judea of old, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
21. Let us remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. 

The Jewish months were lunar months, that is, each was 
nearly one change or r^olution of the moon, being alter- 
nately twenty-nine and thirty days. Persons were set to 
watch on the tops of high Mils for the first appearance of the 
new moon, of which notice was given by sound of trumpet 
and messengers. Psa. Ixxxi. 3, and the fii-st day was a solemn 
feast. The solai: year, or the time in which the earth goes 
round the sun, being more than twelve lunar months, the 
Jews were forced to add a month every second or third 
year, else the spring months and festivals, in a few years, 
would have fallen into the middle of winter. The method 
F .3 
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of observing the time of Easter, which is the same season 
as the passover, by making it depend upon the moon, causes 
it to come on different days in the months of March and 
April. The Jewish months were named from the seasons of 
the year. Thus Abib, the first month, Exod. xii. 2, means 
green : at that time of the year the ears of com are green. 
The years were also divided into six seasons of two months 
each : seed-time, winter, cold season, harvest, summer, and 
hot season. The winters in Judea are very cold, and the 
summers very hot. Notices of the difference in the habits 
of the .people, caused by the winter, may be found, Jer. 
xxxvi. 22 ; Ezra x. 13; Ezek. xxxiii. 30; Matt. xxiv. 
20; John x. 22. The heat of summer is very great. 
2 Kings iv. 19; Psa. cxxi. 6. 

The “third day” is to be counted by including both the 
day from which, and to which, the counting is made. Thus 
our Saviour was crucified on Friday, and rose again firom 
the dead on Sunday, the third day. The same applies to 
he eighth day, and to other similar expressions. 

The Jews were accustomed to number their years from 
remarkable periods. The departure from Egypt was a very 
memorable one, Exod. xix. 1 ; xl. 17 ; Numb. i. 1 ; ix. 1 ; 
xxxiii. 38; 1 Kings vi. 1. Afterwards, from^the building 
of the temple, 1 Kings ix. 10 ; 2 Chron. viii. 1. Also the 
Babylonish captivity, Ezek. i. 1 ; xxxiii. 21 ; xl. 1. 
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DICTATING TO A SCRIBE. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE ART OF WRITING — BOOKS, AND SUBSTANCES WRITTEN UPON. 

' THE ART OF WRITING. 

The art of writing is of great importance ; it conveys h\i- 
^an thoughts by certain marks or representations ; there are 
several methods by which it was practised in former times, 
and in later "days. One method, used by some Indians and 
other untaught nations, is a kind of picture writing, or 
drawing, to represent the things which the writer desires 
to tell to others. The Rev. T. H. Home, in a work which 
he has written about books, copies a drawing of this sort 
made by some Nerth American Indians, which represents 
one of their expeditions against their enemies. Similar 
drawings of the ancient Mexicans have been copie#by other 
authors. On the next page is a specimen of an ancient 
Coptic book, lowing the style of picture writing among 
the early Egyptians. Another sort of picture writing, pro- 
bably an improvement on that just mentioned, was much 
used by the Egyptians: it is called hieroglyphic writing. 
The first sort of picture writing only represents things, but 
this represents ideas or th#ights. For instance, an eye 
represented God, who sees all things; a sword, a cruel 
tyrant; an eye and sceptre, a king; a lion represented 
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courage; armies were meant by hands with weapons. 
There are cards and books to amuse children, with pictures, 
or hieroglyphics, not unlike the sorts of writing I have just 
mentioned. An inscription on a temple in Egypt, express- 
ing this moral sentence, All you, who come into the 
world and go out of it, know this — that the gods hate im- 
pudence was represented by an infant, an old man, a 
hawk, a fish, and a river horse. It is thought by some 
persons, that, from this way of representing religious and 
moral truths by pictures of animals, the ancient Egyptians 
came to worship the animals themselves; as the intro- 
ducing images, or paintings, into churches, led the people 
to worship them. Several obelisks, or high pillars, in 
Egypt, are covered with this sort of writing. There are 
two famous ones at Alexandria, called Cleopatra’s needles, 
a hundred feet in height, and upwards of seven feet square 
at the base. The four sides of both are richly adorned 
with hieroglyphics, cut an inch deep in the granite stone. 
There is an ancient monumental stone, brought from the 
ruins of Thebes, in the house of the Eeligious Tract Society 
in London, which has many hieroglyphics engraved upon it 
Another sort of writing represents words“ by marks of 
different forms for each word, instead of spelling them by 
letters. Chinese writing is of this sort ; many of the 
marks or signs, at first represented in some degree the 
things meant, as in hieroglyphics, but by degrees thej 
were altered to their present form. The words in the 
Chinese language, more than fifty thousand in*number, are 
each represented by a different mark or character; very 
few, even of their most learned men, are acquainted with 
more than half, or two-thirds of them. All these methods 
are less useful and convenient than writing and spelling by 
means of a few alphabetical letters. 

There is not in the Bible any account of the invention^ » 
of writing, but there is reason to believe that it was 
known to man even before the flood. God brought the 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air to Adam, to see 
what he would call them, Gen. ii 19 ; and Adam ^ve 
names to all cattle, and to the fowls of the air, and to every 
beast of the field. From tMs it is plain, that God taught 
Adam the language, Or to speak the words which he used, 
to call the animals by their n|mes. And we may venture 
to suppose, that God either taught Adam how to write the 
language he spoke, or that he enabled the children of 
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Adam, who lived before the flood, to discover the art 
of writing. The book of Genesis states that they were 
acquainted with music, and other arts and sciences. 

After the flood, the whole earth was of one language 
and of one speech;” and at first they all dwelt in the land 
of Shinar, near the Euphrates. There they begah to build 
the Tower of Babel, when the Lord confounded their lan- 
guage, so that the different families or tribes did not un- 
derstand each other’s speech, and the Lord scattered them 
abroad upon the face of the earth. Some went in one direc- 
tion, some in another : they doubtless must have suffered 
much trouble, and many difficulties in this dispersion. Their 
language being changed, their methods of writing would 
probably, like their other arts and customs, become changed, 
and even forgotten in a greater or less degree. 
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PICTURE WRITINQ AMONO THE ANCIENT COPTS. 

Those who remained in or near the land of ShinaS* would 
suffer the least from this change. The forefathers of Abra- 
ham stayed in that country, as appears in Gen. xi. 28. 
Learned men tell us many reasons why we may suppose 
that the Hebrew language, in which the Old Testam^t is 
written, and which was spoken by the Jews, is the same, or 
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nearly the same, as the language spoken when the whole 
earth was of one speech. If this be correct, we may con- 
clude that the method of writing used by the Hebrews, 
which is spelling by an alphabet of letters, was the most 
ancient way of writing. The ancient Greek or Roman 
writers speak of these letters as being first invented and 
first used by the Phenicians. As the Phenicians lived 
close to the Jews, the latter might learn the ast of writing 
from them : and, as they had ships, and traded with Greece 
and other nations, they probably taught the Jews how to 
express their thoughts in writing. 

How the commandments of God and other laws men- 
tioned in the Bible were written down, is thus sufficiently 
explained. It was not by picture writing or hieroglyphics, 
but by letters ; for as these writings are not mentioned till 
after the Jews had become a separate people, they would 
be written according to the language then used. These 
were very similar to what is called the Hebrew lai%uage, 
though the letters rather differed in shape, as appears from 
some ancient inscriptions. The letters may be seen upon 
the coins represented in page 91. The anoiqnt Hebrew, 
and the languages similar to it, as Chaldean, Samaritan, 
and Syriac, are written not like those of Europe, from the 
left to the right, but from right to left ; so that you begin 
to read at the other end of the line, and the other end of 
the book, from what you do in English. 

The earliest mention of writing we find in the Bible, is 
in Exodus xvii. 14. God commanded Moses to write in 
a book the memorial of the defeat of Amalek, and said that 
he would utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from 
under heaven. This direction to write was not mentioned 
as a new thing ; we may, therefore, conclude that writing 
had been practised before. 

The next passage is Exod. xxiv. 4, where we find that 

Moses wrote all the words of the Lord/’ And xxxi. 18, 
when the Lord had made an end of communing with Moses 
upon Mount Sinai, he gave unto Moses two tables of tes- 
timony, tables of stone, written with the finger of God.” 
These contained the ten commandments; and when Moses 
saw the children of Israel worshipping the golden calf, he 
cast the tables out of his hands, and brake them beneath 
the mount,” ch. xxxii. 19, to show that the Israelites had 
broken the law of God. In ch. xxxiv. 1, the Lord said 
unto Moses, Hew thee two tables of stone like unto the 
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first : and I will write upon these tables the words that 
were in the first tables, which thou brakest.” And, in ver. 
28, we read that the Lord “ wrote upon the tables the 
words of the covenant that is the ten commandments. 
In one respect these differed from the first tables, which 
were the work of God; they were made by Moses, but the 
writing was the same in both, the writing of God, graven 
upon the tables,’* ch. xxxii. 16. These tables were put into 
the ark, and kept there. The two tables of stone were in 
the ark when Solomon caused it to be carried into the temple, 

1 Kings viii. 9, after which time there is no account of the 
ark, nor of the tables of stone. They probably perished when 
the temple was destroyed by the Babylonians. The candle- 
sticks, table of shew-bread, trumpets, and ot;her articles, were 
replaced by new ones, or given back by the Babylonians, 
and remained till Jerusalem was taken by the Romans. 

During the first ages, when the patriarchs lived a great 
many years, the will of the Lord was easily handed down 
from one generation to another, by the fathers telling their 
Bons what had passed. But when the Israelites were 
delivered firem Egypt, the life of man had been shortened ; 
many more instructions also were given about sacrifices 
and offerings. It was necessary that these directions 
should be preserved correctly, which could only be done 
by writing. Therefore, the Lord ordered Moses, “Write 
thou these words,” Exod. xxxiv. 27. And, in Deut. xxxi. 
"9, Moses wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests.” 
It was also directed that when they had a king, he should 
“write him a copy of this law in a book, out of that which is 
before the priests and Levites ; and it shall be with him, and 
he shall read therein all the days of his life, that he may 
learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all the words of this 
llaw and these statutes, to do them,” Deut. xvii. 18, 19. 

There are directions concerning the writing of parts of 
the law, or the promises of the Lord, to those who kept 
his covenant: they were to be bound upon their hands, 
and as fi*ontlets between their eyes. They were to be 
taught to their children, and to be written upon th^ door- 
posts of their houses, and upon their gates, Deut. xi. 18 — 
20. God further commanded the children of Israel, On 
the day when ye shall pass over Jordan unto the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt set thee 
up great stones, and plaster them with plaster : and thou 
^alt write upon them all the words of this law, when thou 
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art passed over : and ye shall set up these stones in Mount 
Ebal, and thou shalt write upon the stones all the words 
of this law very plainly,” Dent, xxvii. 2 — 4, 8. When 
Joshua conquered the land, and came to Ebal, ‘*he wrote 
there upon the stones a copy of the law of Moses, in the 
presence of the children Israel,” Josh» viii. 32. 

Thus the law of the Lord was a written law; and upon 
several occasions the words of the law were publicly read to 
the people. It is supposed this was done in the year of 
jubilee, or every seventh year. When Ezra brought the 
book of the law of Moses, and read therein to the people, 
with the assistance of some of the Levites; he gave the 
sense, and caused them to understand the meaning: see 
Nehemiah viii. 7 — 9. After the return of the Jews from 
Babylon, portions of the law were always read in the syna- 
gogues: this custom still continues among the Jews. Our 
Lord read to the Jews in their synagogues, and taught 
from the words of the law and the prophets : see Luke iv. 
16 ; Matt. xiii. 54; John xviii. 20. 

There are many passages in the Scriptures which tell 
us that the will of God is fully revealed in his holy word. 
Our Lord repeatedly rebuked the Jews for laying aside the 
commandments of God, and teaching the doctrines of men 
instead; thus “ making the word of God of none effect 
through their traditions,” Mark vii. 3 — 13. This is not 
contradicted by the apostle Paul, when he tells the brethren 
to stand fast, and to hold the traditions they have been 
taught, 2 Thess. ii. 15 ; for the original plainly shows, that 
the apostle here refers to the things w’'hioh were taught, or 
handed down to them in the Scriptures. 

But the Roman Catholics and some others teach things 
that are not commanded in the Bible, which they pretend 
were spoken by our Lord and holy men of old, and say that 
they Imve been repeated, from fathers to their sons, to the 
present time. Now, many of these things are quite contrary 
to what is written* in the Scriptures, so that it is evident 
both cannot be true ; and this is the great reason why 
Roman Ciitholic priests object to people reading the Bible. 
John Fox well knew the value of the art of printing, 
as applied to increase the number of copies of the Bible 
and good works. He said that the pope must abolish 
printing, or printing would abolish him. He added, “ By 
this printing, as by the gift of tongues, and as by the sin- 
gular organ of the Holy Spirit, the doctrine of the gospel 
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soundeth to all nations and countries under heaven. What 
God revealed to one man, thus is dispersed to many ; and 
what is known to one nation is opened to all.” But since 
printing was Dot known to the ancients, it is only men- 
tioned here, as showing how God causes fresh means of 
making knowD his will to be found out, whenever he sees 
fit that others should be discontinued. Let us hold fast 
the word of God, Not as the word of men, but as it is in 
truth, the word of God,” IThess. ii. 13. Especially may 
the young remember what the aged apostle John says, ‘‘ I 
have written unto you, young men, because ye are strong, 
and the word of God abideth in you, and ye have overcome 
the wicked one,” IJohnii. 14. 


BOOKS, AND SUBSTANCES WRITTEN UPON. 



ANCIENT ROMAN LIBRARY, SHOWING THE MODES OF KEEPING THE 
ROLLS, OR ANCIENT BOOKS. 

The commanllments were the writing of God, graven 
upon the tables.” These tables were flat, tbin pieces of 
stone. Also, the names of the children of Israel, worn upon 
the high priest’s dioulders, were engraved on precious 
stones with the work of an engraver, Hke the engravings of 
a signet or seal. For the high priest’s mitre it was directed, 
Thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon it 
like the engravings of a signet, Holiness unto the Lord.” 
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The letters were engraved or cut into various hard sub- 
stances that they might last, and not be rubbed out like 
common writing. When Job wished that his words should 
be preserved, he says, Oh that they were graven with an 
iron pen and lead in the rock for everl” Job xix, 24. 
This method of writing is still used for inscriptions, but it 
was more common formerly. Among the ruins of ancient 
cities in Persia, Egypt, ana Greece, many long inscriptions 
are found engraved upon the walls of buildings, and upon 
the rocks. In a part of Arabia, near Mount Sinai, there 
are large rocks covered with writing, but the meaning of 
the words cannot be made out. Major Denham, who lately 
travelled in Africa, also found long inscriptions cut into 
the rocks in several places. 

The engraving of writing, or cutting the letters upon 
hard substances, was very general in cases of importance, 
being much more lasting than other methods. When 



STONE OF WTENKBS. 

Ebenezsb, 1 Sam. Til 12. 

Dr. Buchanan was in India, the Jews in Malabar showed 
him a brass plate, on which was engraved the grant of 
some privil^s from an ancient king, about a.d. 490. He 
found similar tablets in the possession of the Syrian Chris- 
tians in the south of India. Some of these, and copies 
of others, are in the public library at Cambridge. It bm 
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been supposed that Samuel engraved the word Ebenezer 
on the stone he set up when God had smitten the Philis- 
tines, 1 Sam. vii. 12. This method of TOting was prac- 
tised, in later times, on wood and other substances. 

To the law of God being engraven, the apostle refers, 
when describing the work of God the Holy Spirit upon the 
heart of the behever. He speaks of it as written not with 
ink, which might be rubbed out, but as engraved or cut 
into the substance ; and not upon tablets of stone, but upon 
the heart of the believer, 2 Cor. iii, 3 ; see also Jer. xxxi. 33 ; 
Ezek. xi. 19. My readers, may the Lord write his law in 
your hearts, and be your God, making you his followers, 
forgiving your iniquity, and blotting out the writing that 
is against you. For dreadful is the state of those in whom 
sin is graven upon the table of their hearts, Jer. xvii. 1. 
Let us earnestly pray, that this may not be our case ; but 
that God wiU put his truths into our minds, enabling us 
to do his will in all things. 

And if the law of the Lord be thus engraved in our 
hearts, we must beware lest we should be satisfied to let 
it be obscured or covered with the evil which by nature 
cleaves to our hearts, even as a writing engraved upon a 
stone may be covered over with dirt or rubbish, as is often 
seen on old grave-stones. Kemember, God says, “ My son, 
give me thy heart,” Prov. ixiii. 26. He will not be satis- 
with a divided heart; and he also commanded, “Keep 
thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of 
life,” Prov. iv. 23. But it is the Lord himself who en- 
graves the graving thereof, Zech. iii, 9 ; and upon him that 
overcometh will be written the name of the Lord ; see Kev. 
iii. 12 ; and that writing shall not perish or decay. Reader, 
watch over your heart ; pray that God the Holy Spirit may 
sanctify, or make it holy. 

Job expresses his desire, that his words should be written 
upon lead, as well as on a rock, chap. xix. 24, Montfauqon, 
in the year 1699, purchased at Rome an ancient book, 
entirely of lead, four inches long, and three inches wide ; 
it had six leaves, and two covers, and was written ov4r with 
ancient Egyptian figures, and writing he could not under- 
stand. Such a book would need a pen of iron, and a 
diamond point might be used, as*Jer. xvii. 1. 

Brass, or rather copper, was used for matters of import- 
ance. In the* .first book of Maccabees, we read of treaties 
between the Romans and the Jews written on tables of 
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brass, chap. viii. 22, and xir. 18; and although the books 
of Maccabees are not the word of God, yet they may be 
referred to for information as to history and customs, for 
they were certainly written a very long time ago. It was 
the custom of the Romans to preserve their laws and 
records upon tablets of brass; and it is related, that a fire 
in the capitol at Rome, in Vespasian’s reign, destroyed 
three thousand of these tablets. The ancient tablets of 
brass discovered by Dr. Buchanan in India, have been 
already noticed: they are six in number; upon the plate 
said to be the oldest, the writing is like that on the bricks 

found at Babylon. 

Among the ruins of 
Babylon, bricks are 
found with inscriptions 
upon them. The letters 
or marks are shaped 
like the heads of ar- 
rows or nails, but no 
one has yet been fully 
able to make out their 
meaning. It is sup- 
posed they may have 
been part of the tower 
of Babel : whether this 
is correct or not, thfv 
must be very ancient. 
The writing has been 
engraved or impressed 
into these bricks. Ez- 
ekiel portrayed Jeru- 
salem upon some such 

. BABYLONIAN BBICK, IN THE BRITISH fl^t brick Or tile, Ezek. 

MUSEUM. . 1 ' 

IV. 1. 

Wood was frequently used. Sometimes the tablets of 
wood were engraved, the letters being cut into them : or a 
thin coat of wax was spread over the wood, and the words 
were scmtched upon the wax, with a sharp-pointed metal 
bodkin, or a stick. Sometimes the words were written 
with ink upon the tablets. The writing upon sticks, 
mentioned Ezek. xxxvii. 16, appears to have been engraved 
or cut into them. In our own country, in former times, 
words were engraved upon sticks, which were put into a 
wooden frame ; some of these still exist Almanacks also 
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were cut upon sticks : these may still be found among the 
inhabitants of Sweden. 



ANCIENT SEALS. 

The ancieui letters sent by persons, one to another, were 
in general written upon tablets of wood. The different 
pieces were tied together with a thread or string, and a seal 
from an engraved signet was put upon the knot, so that no 
oise could read what was written till the seal was broken. 

Among the natives of Africa, and in the east, it is very 
common to have writing boards, like schoolboys’ slates, 
upon which persons write with ink, and rub it out when 
done with. When Park was at Koolkorro, in Africa, his 
landlord brought him a writing board, asking him to write 
upon it. Park did so : the African then washed the writing 
from the board, and drank the water; for the* poor igno- 
rant man thought this would protect him from harm ! Such 
tablets of wood are commonly used in schools in those coun- 
tries. The prophets sometimes wrote upon tables of wood ; 
see Isa. xxx. 8; Hab. ii. 2 : the writing table which Za- 
charias made signs for, when desired to name his son, ^juke 
i. 63, was a wooden tablet; perhaps it was covered with 
^vax. Such a table is mentioned, Isa. xxx. 8; what was 
written thereon would be openly seen. The prophet Ha- 
bakkuk was thus to make his vision plain upon tables, ii. 2. 
In this manner the Romans caused their laws to be written 
on tables of brass and hung up in public. Such tablets are 
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mentioned by Greek and Boman •writers, and were used in 
England till after the year 1300. 

Leaves were formerly used, and still are so, for writing 
upon; many aifbient authors mention them. In India, 
particularly in Ceylon, they use the leaves of some trees 
which are very broad and thick; these are cut into slips, 
and smoothed : they write upon them with^sharp-pointed 
bodkins. To make a book, several leaves are strung toge- 
ther. These leaves are called oUas, and the missionaries 
have frequently used them for •writing tracts upon. But 
this way of preparing tracts is very expensive, and the 
leaves are liable to break, so that they now use paper, and 
print the tracts. For that purpose, large quantities of paper 
are sent out every year by the Re%ioti8 Tfiact Society. But 
children in India often write their lessons on the ground, 
or on sand strewed for that purpose. Thus Jeremiah xviL 
13; and our Lord wrote on the ground, John viii. 6. 

The bark of trees has been used in all countries to write* 
upon. The word book, in Latin liher^ is the name by which 
the inner bark of trees is called in that language. In 
Sumatra, bark is still much used for booku: the North 
American Indians used it for picture writing. 

Linen was used in forper times, particularly by the 
Egyptians : many of their linen books, and writings upon 
linen, remain to this day. They are frequently found 
inside the wrappers of the mummies, or dead bodies ^f 
persons who died a long time ago, which have been pre- 
served or embalmed in the same manner as the bodies of 
Jacob and Joseph. See Gen. 1. 2, 20. 

Skins of animals were used long before people had found 
out how to make them into parchment. These leather 
and lineni books were in the form of long rolls. It is pro- 
bable that the book of the law, written by Moses, and given 
by him to the priests, Deut, xxxi. 24, etc., was of linen or 
leather; and that the book of the law, found by Hilkiah, 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 14, was so. It may have been the same 
book that was written by Moses. When Dr. Buchanan 
was in India, he found a v"eiy old copy of the law, wiitten 
on a roll of leather about fifteen feet long. Many such 
rolls exist, some more than a hundred feet in length. It 
must have been very troublesome to read in such a book or 
roll, which was the general form of books in ancient times. 
The rolls were several feet long, but not very wide, gene- 
rally about twelve or fourteen inches ; the writing was in 
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pages 'beginning at one end of the roll, and so proceeding 
to the other. The ends of the roll were often fastened 
upon sticks; the roll was opened at the beginning enough 
to allow of a page or two being read. The ancient manu- 
scripts were all written in capital letters, and without divi- 
sions of the words, so that the roll, when first opened, 
looked somet^ng like this. 


NOWWHBNJB GBEHOLDTHE 
SUSWASBORH BEOA.MEWISB 
INBETHnEHE MENPBOMTH 
MOPJUDEAIN EEASTTOJERU 
THEDATSOPH SALBMSAYINQ 
EBODTHEKIN WHEREISEET 


HATIBBORNKI 

NGOPTHEJBW 

SPORWEHAVB 

SEENHISSTABl 

NTHEEA8TAN 

DABECOMBT 


OWORSHIPHI 

MWHENHERO 

DTHEKINGHA 

DHEARDTHES 

ETHINGSHEW 

ABTROUBLEO 

Matt. ii. 1 — 3. 


Of tourse, there were more lines in a page and more letters 
in a lino than in this representation 



ROLL OP PAPYRUS MSS.— ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL 
WRITING IMPLEMENTS. 


The p«|^ first opened, when read, was rolled up again, 
and more was opened : thus the whole book could be read 
without the difficulty which there must have been if the 
lines had gone all along, from one end^to the other, so as to 
require the whole roll to be opened at once. Sometimes 
both sides of the roll were written upon, Ezek. ii. 10. 
Hartley describes a roll written on both sides, so that when 
the reader had read the page next the inner stick, he 
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turned the parchment over and read the other side. This 
was written within and without. 

The roll described, Zech. v. 1 — 3, was about thirty-five 
feet long. The description, Rev. vi. 14, strikingly repre- 
sents the removal of a roll when rolled up. That seen by 
the evangelist seems to have had seven leaves or skins, with 
a pictorial representation on each : the whole being rolled 
up, the edge of each could be sealed separately, so as to 
allow of their being opened one after the other. 

They were laid up in repositories especially for the pur- 
pose, as the house of the rolls, Ezra vi. 1. 

The rolls, or books rolled up, are often mentioned or 
alluded to in the Bible : Ezra vi. 2 ; Isa. viii. 1, xxxiv. 4 ; 
Jer. xxxvi. 2; Ezek. ii. 9; Rev. vi. 14. The scribe^ or 
persons employed in writing, were considered persons of 
importance. From Ezek, ix. 2, 3, 11, it appears that they 
wore their ink-bottles, or ink-homs, at their girdles. # The 
prophecy of Jeremiah, sent to Jehoiakim, was written by 
Baruch, with ink, in the roll of a book : it is plain that 
this book was of some soft substance, as the king was able 
to cut it to pieces with a penknife, before he cast it into 
the fire, Jer. xxxvi. 23. 

The word scribe” requires explanation. It is used in the 
Bible for a secretary or clerk. These were persons of im- 
portance then, as in Europe during the Middle Ages, when 
but few persons could write. Such were those mentioned- 

Such an officer would keep the records mentioned 
Est. vi. 1 — 3. 

A scribe or secretary also was an officer of considerable 
importance, having duties of moment in his charge : these 
were of different kinds, as the scribe of the host, or muster- 
master of the army, 2 Kings xxv. 19. Such a list of 
names, kept by some official person, seems to illustrate the 
book of life, Phil. iv. 3 ; Rev. iu. 5 ; xx 12 ; xxi. 27. 

The scribes in the New Testament were doctors or learned 
men, skilled in the law : their business was to interpret it ; 
but, as our blessed Lord said, they oftener made it void by 
their traditions, Matt, xxiii. 2. 

In Persia, at the present day, the meerzas, or scribes, are 
of importance. Travellers state that the higher classes 
employ them through indolence, instead of writing letters 
themselves; and the lower classes cannot write. Lane 
described them in Egypt as sitting in the street and writing 
for those who came to them. 
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Parchment is made of the skins of goats, sheep, or 
calves, prepared with care. It was known to the Jews, and 
being a later invention, and more valuable than skins of 
leather, was used for writings of the greatest importance. 
The apostle Paul, when writing to Timothy, desires him to 
bring the books he had left at Troas, but especially the 
parchments,” 2 Tim. iv. 13. The value and scarcity of 
parchment was so great, before the invention of paper, 
that the writing was frequently effaced from the rolls or 
books already written, and other works more desired were 
written instead. Some of the most ancient manuscripts of 
the Bible now known have been written over in this man- 
ner, but the first writing can still be made out, though with 
difficulty. Another substance, much used for writing upon, 
was a kind of paper made from the thin skin or film 
which covers a sort of bulrush that grows in Egypt, and 
is called papyrus^ or biblos. It w’as found in abundance 
on the banks of the Nile and other streams, Isa. xix. 7. 
Among these reeds or bulrushes Moses was placed, when his 
parents dared not to keep him any longer. The daughter 
of the king found him there, as is related, Exod, ii. 5. 
These bulrushes are aloo mentioned in Isa. xviii. 2. This 
sort of paper was much used by the Romans and Greeks. 
The manuscripts or books found in Herculaneum — the city 
that was buried under the ashes and lava from Mount 
"^suvius, A.D. 79, and which remained unknown until 
about a hundred years ago — are all wMtten on this sort of 
paper. They are rolls, or long slips, of different lengths, 
about twelve inches wide ; but, from the heat of the lava, 
and the many centuries they remained untouched, it is very 
difficult to unroll or open them. 

Different sorts of paper have lately been made of bark 
of trees, cotton, silk, straw, and many other substances ; 
but these, as well as the paper now made of linen rags, were 
unknown to the ancient Jews. The paper mentioned 2 John 
12 was made of papyrus. 

The ancients wrote upon these substances with ink. 
The first mention of ink is in the writing of the prophecy 
of Jeremiah by Baruch, which we find was written with 
ink in a book,” or roll, Jer. xxxvi. 18. The prophet 
Ezekiel speaks of a writer’s ink-horn. Lane describes thp 
literary men and those who are writers by profession, in 
wearing a silver, brass, or copper case at their 
girdle, with a receptacle for ink and pens. Other travellers 
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describe secretaries wearing this for a mark of their office. 
The apostle John mentions writing with ink and pen, 
2 John 12; 3 John 13. Also the apostle Paul, 2 Cor. iii. 
3 ; from which it appears that the Epistles were written 
with ink upon paper or parchment. The pens were not 
of quills, like ours, but of reeds, which are still used by 
eastern nations; see p. 119. Persons could write quicker 
with them than with the iron pens or bodkins, which en- 
gi'aved or scratched the writing : this is alluded to, Psa. 
xlv. 1, where the pen of a ready writer is mentioned. 

There were pens in some ink-horns found in Hercula- 
neum, but they were merely pointed sticks, like skewers. 

Printing was not discovered till about the year 1450: 
before that time books were but few in number, and cost 
much money. Yet, even in his own time, Solomon could 
say, ^‘Of making many books there is no end,” Ecclxii. 12. 
How much more is this the case now ! and how many vain, 
trifling, silly, and even wicked and profane books there are ! 
Beware of bad books. We read, 1 Cor. xv. 33, that “ evil 
communications corrupt good manners f and, as the writer 
of the book of Ecclesiasticus has well observed, a man 
cannot touch pitch without being defiled,” be assured that 
you cannot read bad books without injury. Flee the temp- 
tation ; and if a bad book comes into your possession, as 
soon as you are aware of its contents, commit it to the 
flames. You would not drink a cup of poison because it 
Wiis offered to you ; why then take a bad book if offered *10 
you? Kemember what is said of the heavenly Jerusalem : 

There shall in nowise enter into it anything that de- 
fileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh 
a lie : but they which are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life,” Rev. xxi. 27. 
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ANCIENT LYTIES, CYMBALS, AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

POETRY, MUSIC, DANCING, AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

POETRY. 

The eastern nations have always been remarkable for the 
excellence of their poetry: the Jews, in particular, were 
much distinguished in this respect. Many parts of the Old 
Testament are in verse. Learned men have examined this 
subject very carefully, and have said much about the dif- 
ferent sorts of verse in the onginal Hebrew. They especially 
notice the manner in which different things are contrasted 
with each other. This is very common in tLo — 
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poetry, and adds much the impression that it produces. 
Thus, in Luke i. 53, Mary contrasts the mighty with them 
of low degree; and the hungi-y being filled with good 
things, while those who were rich (in their own opinion) 
were sent away empty. This text shows very strongly, 
that all the blessings we enjoy come from the Lord. 

The excellence of the Hebrew poetry is owing to its 
having been employed on religious subjects. When per- 
sons, who understand the ancient languages, compare the 
poetical parts of the Bible with the best poetry of nations 
that knew not the Lord, they are struck with the superior 
excellence of the poetry of the Bible. This arises from its 
being written about those things which relate to the good 
of our souls, by men inspired or taught of God. 

In the Bible are a great many songs, or psalms, which 
were written to praise the Lord, to offer thanks for mercies 
received, or to implore his help under every circumstance 
of trial and distress which can afflict the soul. And, as 
the trials of believers in all ages are the same, so the same 
expressions of prayer and praise will be found suitable. 
The book of Psalms, in particular, should have much atten- 
tion. The excellent psalms written by Dr. Watts, as well 
as several other versions, are taken from the book of 
Psalms ; and there is scarcely a hymn of any value, whiph 
has not some thought or expression from the book of 
Psalms. Nor is this to be wondered at, for holy men of. 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 2 Pet. 
i. 2 1 ; and the book of Psalms, as well as the rest of the 
Holy Scriptures, contains the word of God. Doubtless, the 
Jews had many other hymns, or divine songs, which they 
used to sing while travelling, or while engaged in labour ; 
but the Psalms probably were most used. In Matt. xxvi. 
30, we read that after the last supper, and before our Lord 
went to the Garden of Gethsemane, he sung a hymn with his 
disciples: this is supposed to have been the 1 13th to the 
118th Psalms. The song of Moses after the destruction of 
the Egyptians, Exod. xv. ; the song of Deborah, Judg. v.; 
of Hannah, 1 Sana. ii. : all are beautiful hymns of praise 
and thanksgiving. The hymn, Isa. xii., and the thanks- • 
giving of Hezekiah on his recovery from sickness, Isa. 
xxxviii., are of the same description. Others, as . the 
lamentation of David for Jonathan and Saul, 2 Sam. i., are 
of a mournful cast. The Lamentations of Jeremiah, in 
particular, maj be noticed. 
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The constant use of songs among the Hebrews and other 
ancient nations, is shown in many parts of tha Bible. 
Thus, Laban found fault with Jacob, Gen. xxxi. 27, that 
he had departed secretly, so that he could not send him 
away with songs. Modern traveller tell us, that songs are 
frequently used by Arabs and others at the present day on 
the like occasions. The schools of the prophets are men- 
tioned repeatedly, as 1 Sam. x. 5, xix. 20, 2 Kings ii. 3 , 5 . 
In these places sacred poetry was studied. During the reign 
of David it was particularly attended to. Barzillai, 2 Sam. 
xix. 35 , speaks of the king’s singing me# and women. 
From 1 Chron. xxiii. 5, we learn that David had four 
thousand Levites, whose employment it was to sing hymns, 
and to perform on the musical instruments used in public 
worship; and in chap. xxv. 7, we read of two hundred 
and eighty-eight, the sons of Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, 
who were especially instructed in the songs of the Lord 
and John in vision beheld the redeemed thus engaged in 
heaven, Rev. v. 9, xiv. 3, xv. 3, 4. Ezra brought back 
two hundred singing men and women from the captivity, 
Ezra ii. 65. The hymn of Zacharias is given Luke i. 67. 
He was employed in the service of the temple. 

The apostle told the Colossians to sing with grace in 
their hearts to the Lord, Col. iii. 16 : see also 1 Cor. xiv. 
15. ♦ 

The value of the book of Psalms is very great. The 
Psalms cannot be too strongly recommendecPto the- atten- 
tion of the young. Athanasius said that they contained 
the whole of the Scriptures; Luther called them a little 
Bible : several excellent men have learned the whole Psal- 
ter, or book of Psalms, by heart. 

The value of these precious Psalms is much increased 
by the great use made of them by our blessed Lord himself, 
when he was upon earth. Even in his last moments, he 
expressed himself in the words of the 22d and the 31st 
Psalms: he expired just after he had uttered the 5 th verse 
of the latter. He, in whom are all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge, who spake as never man spake — he 
who is one with the Father — chose to conclude his life, 
and to breathe out his soul in the words of the psalmist. 
Surely nothing can better show the importance of makihg 
the Psalms a constant study. More texts from the book of 
Psalms are quoted by our Lord and his apostles, in the 
Hew Testament, than from any other book of the Old 
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Testament. The texts so quoted are nearly seventy, besides 
others which are evidently referred to. 

The prophetic books, in the original Hebrew, are mostly 
written in verse. Several passages are Divine songs or 
psalms, as Isa. xii., Hab. iii. Most of the prophecies were 
spoken in verse. The language of Hebrew poetry was 
more suitable than prose, for the striking and impressive 
descriptions of the sinfulness of the Jews, and the Divine 
wrath against sin, as well as for the beautiful and the 
touching declarations of the mercy and loving-kindness of 
the Lord. • 

In the east, people usually read in a sort of singing tone, 
giving an emphasis which would suit with their mode of 
writing. Jo wet t was told that he did not read, but talked. 
He observes, lie might have replied, You do not read, you 
chant- People thus read aloud, as the treasurer of Can- 
dace, Acts viii. 30. 

The earliest instance of speaking in verse, in the Bible, 
is the address of Lamech, Gen. iv. 23. The answer of 
Samuel to Saul, 1 Sam. xv. 22, 23, is of the same descrip- 
tion. The blessing of Jacob, Gen. xlix., and the song of 
Moses, Dent, xxxii., are beautiful instances of this style, 
'i'he prophecies of Balaam deserve notice, not only from 
being some of the earliest we find in tl\o Bible, but also 
from Mieir peculiar beauty. Numb, xxiii. and xxiv. In 
Micali vi. 6 — 8, is a striking passage, which that prophet 
gives as the inquiry of the king of Moab, and the answer 
of Balaam; it is an important inquiry : — 

Wherewith shall I come before the Lord ? 

And l)OW myself before the high God ? 

Shall I come before him with burnt offerings ; 

With calves of a year old ? 

Will the Lord be pleased witb thousands of rams ; 

Or with ten thousand rivers of oil ? 

Shall I give my firstborn for ray transgression ; 

The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 

Each second line repeats and enforces the idea expressed 
in the preceding one. This was a favourite sort of poetry 
among the Jews. 

The responsive form is particularly shown in Psalm 
cxxxvi., w^here tlie singers answered each other, as Miriam, 
Exod. XV. 21. It is often a recitative and chorus, and the 
Arabs of the desert thus sing and answer at the present 
day. St. Paul speaks of singing to each other in psalms 
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and hymns, Col. iii. 16, Eph. v. 19, and when merry, 
James v. 13. 

Another beautiful specimen of ancient Hebrew poetry is 
David’s lamentation over Saul and Jonathan. It has been 
thus translated, dividing the lines as in the original : — 

0 Beauty of Israel ! 

Pierced on thine own mountains ! 

How have the mighty fallen ! 

Tell it not in Gath ; 

Publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; 

I-iest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice I 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised exult ! 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, 

On you be neither dew nor rain, 

Nor fields affording oblations; 

Since there hath been vilely cast away 
The shield of the mighty, the shield of SaiiL 
The armour of him anointed with oil ! 

From the blood of warriors, 

From the fat of the mighty, 

The bo\t of Jonathan was not held back, 

Nor did the sword of Saul return in vain, 

Saul and Jonathan ! 

In their lives were united in mutual love, 

And in their death they w^ere not separated. 

They were swifter th?.n eagles i 
They were stronger than lions ! 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul 1 
Who clothed you in delightful scarlet, 

Who put golden ornaments on your apparel. 

How are the mighty fallen. 

In the midst of the battle ! 

0 Jonathan, pierced on thine own mountains ! 

I am in distress for thee, my brother Jonathan ! 

Very dear to me wast thou : 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Surpassing the love of women t 
How have the mighty fallen 1 
And the weapons of war perished.. 

In the Paragraph Bibles, printed by the Eeligious Tract 
Society, the poetical parts are printed in lines, or with 
breaks, so as to show the parallelisms for which the Hebrew 
poetry is especially remarkable. Attention to this will* be 
found to make the sense of many passages much more clear, 
and adds to their beauty, 

A 

Music was used in the worship of the Jews, and at tHlP 
festivals. On occasions of rejoicing or thanksgiving both 
music and dancing were customary. Thus Laban spake of 
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BGTPTIAN HARPS, THE BISTRUM, LUTES, AND OTHER 
PULSATIVE INSTRUMENTS. 

his desire to have sent Jacob away with the sound of the 
tabret and the harp, as well as songs, Gen. xxxi. 27. The 
prophet Isaiah mentions that the harp and the viol, the 
tabret and the pipe, were “ in their feasts,” Isa. v. 12 ; and, 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son, Luke xv. 25, is mention 
.of music and dancing on a private occasion of joy. They 
jme also used to celebrate victories over enemies, as by 
Jlphthah's daughter, Judg. xi. 34; on David’s victory 
over Goliath, 1 Sam. xviii. 6 ; and on similar events. Music 
and dancing were also used on solemn occasions by the 
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•women, as led by Miriam after the deliverance of the Israel- 
ites and the destruction of Pharaoh’s host, Exod. xv. 20, 
21 ; on the removal of the ark by David, 2 Sam. vi. 14; 
and generally on sacred occasions : see Psa. cxlix. 3. But 
we must remember that music and dancing were also 
used for bad purposes. The Israelites danced when they 
worshipped the golden calf, Exod. xxxii. 19. The Amale- 
kites thus rejoiced after plundering Ziklag, 1 Sam. xxx. 
IG. Job refers to the music and dancing of the wicked, 
Job xxi. 11, 12; and the dancing of the daughter of 
Ilerodias, Matt. xiv. 6, ended in the murder of John the 
Baptist. 

As to music, we may remark that David played ver}^ 
well upon the harp; this was blessed by God to make it 
the means of calming Saul, when the evil or wicked spirit 
troubled him, 1 Sam. xvi. 23. The prophets also called 
for music sometimes, wlien they were about to speak the 
words they were commanded, as Elisha, 2 Kings iii. 15 . 
See also 1 Sam, x. d, where we read of a company of pi’o- 
phets with a psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, and a harp 
before them. David had four thousand Levites, who praised 
the Lord with instruments which he caused to be made 
expressly for that purpose, 1 Chron. xxiii. 5. These instru- 
ments were used in the services at the temjde, see 2 Chron. 
V. 12, vii. 6, and are mentioned in Psalm cl. 3 — 5 . 

The principal instruments of music among the Jew^s 
ere harps, lyres, (a sort of small harp, something like a 
olin,) tambourines, mouth-pipes, a sort of bagpipe, trum - 
pets, flutes, cymbals, triangles, musical bells, and others 
which cannot now be correctly ascertained. Many are 
enumerated as used in the worship of the golden image set 
up by Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iii. 15, but they are not all 
correctly described by the names used in the translation. 

Jubal is mentioned, Gen. iv. 21, as the father, or first 
teacher, of all such as handle the harp and organ. 

The cymbal is mentioned by the apostle, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 1 ; the sounding brass probably means a sort of 
trumpet. The organ, Psa. cl. 4, was formed of several pipes 
joined together, like what are called pan pipes. Trum-^ 
pets are often mentioned. Moses was commanded to make 
two of silver, which were used to call the people together 
in the wilderness, and to give signals for their marching, 
Numb. X, 1, 2. These are supposed to have been straight, 
with bell-mouths, each about two feet long. Two suck 
G 3 
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trumpets are represented on the triumphal arch of Titus at 
Home, where there is a sculpture representing the table of 
shew-bread, candlestick, and other sacred articles of the 



PROCESSION SCULPTURED ON THE ARCH OP TITUS, 

Showing the Jewish Trumpets, 

Jews, as carried in his triumphal procession. Joshua was 
to make seven trumpets of rams’ horns, or rather of metal, 
bent hke rams’ horns, Josh. vi. 8, though sometimes such 
were made of the horns of animals. 

It is remarkable that the heathen Romans should have 
given representations of several of the sacred articles of 
the Jews, and that these should have been preserved, while 
many other arches and representations commemorating 
their victories have been destroyed. * 

When music is used properly, it solemnizes and affects 
the mind ; but it is often much abused for profane and 
wicked purposes. This should make us very careful to 
shun trifling or foolish music, while there appears sufficient 
waiTant to authorize us to use it for good purposes. Like 
wdne, and many other gifts of God, it is too often misused ; 
and those who cultivate this talent or ability should 
earnestly pray that it may not lead them into temptation, 
but that they may use it only for the glory of God, and in 
such a manner as his word permits. They should be par- 
ticularly reminded of the apostle’s declaration respecting 
singing, which may be fully applied to music : “ I will sing 
with the spirit, and I will sing with the understanding 
also,” 1 Cor. xiv. 15. 

With respect to dancing, it is hardly necessary to say, 
that what is now called dancing is very different from that 
used by David and others. The dancing mentioned in the 
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Bible, accompanying music on solemn occasions, was a 
grave, regular manner of moving, or a measured step. 
There certainly is not a text or passage in the Bible which 
justifies what is now called dancing. The dancing of the 
daughter of Herodias was probably something of that sort, 
and its evil effects are recorded. It led to the destruction 
of the life of a prophet, which tended to fill up the measure 
of iniquity of Herod and his wicked family. There are 
also other instances in the Bible where dancing ended 
badly. 

As for plays, or, as they are called, theatrical amuse- 
ments, which often include music and dancing, it cannot 
be necessary to say more, than that no real Christian will 
be found encouraging such abominations. The apostle 
Paul expressly mentions revellings and such like, among 
the works of the flesh ; and says, that they which do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” Gal. 
V. 21. The apostle Peter also condemns revellings as being 
contrary to the will of God, 1 Pet. iv. 3. The original 
word used in both these places is komoi, or comedies, and 
plainly shows that what are called plays are expressly for- 
bidden in the word of God. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

The ancients had many public amusements besides those 
already noticed, but most of them were very barbarous — quite 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity. The public combats 
with wild beasts were of this sort. In them, criminals 
condemned to death were exposed to fight with lions, bears, 
wild bulls, and other savage beasts ; and the people took 
pleasure in seeing their fellow-creatures tom to pieces by 
these fierce animals. The apostle Paul compares his hav- 
ing to withstand his enemies at Ephesus, Acts xix., to a 
combat of this nature, 1 Cor. xv. 3^ In many passages, 
wicked men are spoken of as wild beasts. Herod is com- 
pared to a fox, Luke xiii. 32. Hypocrites are called 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, Matt. vii. 15, See also Acts 
XX. 29 ; Phil. iii. 2. 

What now are usually described as public amusemenls 
are mentioned among the Jews. Among the heathens 
there were many, and to them there are some references in 
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Scripture. The Olympic Games were the most famous 
public amusements. On those occasions people came from 
all parts of the world to see the contests, which were prin- 
cipally racing or wrestling. Only persons of good charac- 
ter, and of respectable families, were allowed to contend for 
the prii^es, which were merely crowns of leaves and palm 
branches ; but the honour of being a conqueror at these 
contests was reckoned very great : even kings sometimes 
engaged in the games. In the races, the runners threw 
aside all their garments, and on an appointed signal rushed 
forward, in the sight of many thousand spectators. The 



rewards were presented to their view at the end of the 
course, which was kept clear from every obstruction. This 
illustrates that beautiful passage, Heb. xii. 1 — 3, 12, 13, 
Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with sa 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, looking unto 
Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith.” The word 
which is translated beset ” means also entangle ; as long 
garments, such as were then worn, might entangle and throw 
down the runner if he did not throw them off. This is re- 
corded as having happened once, and afterwards the racers 
threw aside all their garments. How desirable it is, that a 
Christian should throw aside and be freed from the sins 
which beset or entangle him in his Christian course ! 

St. Paul, in another place, alludes to these contests, 
Know ye not that they whioh tun in a race run all, but 
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one receiveth the prize ? So run that ye may obtain. And 
every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things. — Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown ; 
but we an incorruptible. I therefore so run, not as un- 
certainly; so hght I, not as one that beateth the air : 
but I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection : 
lest that by any means, when I have preached (the gos- 
pel) to others, I myself should be a castaway,” 1 Cor. ix. 
24 — 27 . 

The racers and others who contended for the prizes, fasted, 
or lived upon a particular diet, for some time before the day 
of the contest : the apostle strongly urges the followers of 
Christ to consider the pains and privations which the 
heathens endured for a poor, fading, worldly honour. He 
shows how much more in earnest they should be, since 
a reward infinitely greater 'v^s .ofiered to them. This pas- 
sage is in one of St. Paul’s epistles to the inhabitants of 
Corinth : the games to w^hich the apostle alludes were cele- 
brated near that city. The words of the apostle have often 
been recollected by Christian travellers when in that neigh- 
bourhood. Wilson, the missionary in Greece, especially 
noticed this when passing the Isthmus of Corinth. 

The same circumstances explain two other beautiful 
passages in the Epistles : one is Phil. iii. 13, 14, “ Forget- 
ting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
uiito those things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
The other, 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, ‘‘I havo fought a good fight, I 
^have finished my course, I have kept the faith : henceforth 
there k laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous J udge, shall give me at that day ; and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appear- 
ing.” Let not the readers suppose that the apostle, by re- 
ferring to the games and customs of those times, meant to 
encourage or approve of Christians engaging therein. And 
let them not suppose that the games and races practised 
at wakes and fairs in the present day are countenanced 
thereby. The ancient games were conducted with much 
order and solemnity by the heathens ; the greatest and bestf 
characters among them engaged therein, and they were in 
their view religious ceremonies. But we live in a better 
day, and in the light of the gospel ; we do not offer such 
things for worship, and no one can suppose that the riotous 
and wicked practices, so prevalent at our wakes and fairs, 
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are pleasing to God, or approved by his word. They are 
‘‘ the revellings, and such like,” Gal. v. 21, of which the 
apostle expressly declares, tliat “ they which do such things 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” It is also to be 
remarked, that most of our wakes are the continuance of 
heathen revellings, which were practised by our forefathers, 
when pagans, many centuries ago ; for when the Romish 
missionaiies were sent to this country by pope Gregory, 
about the year 600, they allowed these revels to be conti- 
nued, that they might the more easily persuade the heathen 
Saxons, who then ruled the greater part of England, to 
profess themselves Christians. Let us earnestly pray for 
grace, that we may be enabled to run the race which is set 
before us, and to wrestle with the corruptions of our hearts, 
seeking for strength from the Lord. 



ARAB SCHOLARS WRITING ON SAND. 

SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION. 

The Jews do not appear to have had regular public schools, 
either boarding or day schools, nor schools like those now 
established by our missionaries. The schools of the sons of 
the prophets, if they are to be called schools, were very dif- 
ferent. The way of life of the ancient Jews was laborious, 
and that constantly ; so that they needed the help of their 
children, and brought them up to work from their child- 
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hood. Thus Gideon, Saul, David and his brothers, and 
Elisha, all engaged at an early age in the labours of a 
country life. In the cases just named, as well as those of 
Amos and others, God chose persons engaged in the duties 
of their callings, to perform services for him. 

It was much the same in other nations : the word ‘^school” 
is originally Greek, and signifies leisure, as denoting the 
place where people met who had no particular business to 
do, so that they had time to amuse themselves. There are, 
however, many references in the Bible to instruction ; Prov, 
i. 7, Fools despise wisdom and instruction a wise person 
will hear, and will increase learning,” verse 5 ; and that 
“ when wisdom entereth into thine heart, and knowledge is 
pleasant unto thy soul, discretion shall preserve thee, and 
understanding shall keep thee ; to deliver thee from the 
way of evil,” Prov. ii. 10 — 12. And let it always be re- 
membered, that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge,” Prov. i. 7. No learning can be really good, if 
contrary to God’s word. The learning of the Jewish chil- 
dren, therefore, chiefly depended upon the instruction they 
received from their parents, whom they accompanied as 
they went about their employments. 

Even king Solomon* speaks of having been taught by 
his father, and tells us, in the book of Proverbs, what that 
instruction was : see Prov. iv. 4 — 9, If king David, amidst 
his wars and the cares of government, could instruct his- son, 
it should remind parents amongst us of their duty, and 
encourage them to undertake it : children also should be 
more attentive than in general they are, to the instructions 
of those parents who give up many pleasures and pursuits 
to teach them. Especially let them remember what David 
said, ‘‘And thou, Solomon my son, know -thou the God of 
thy father, and serve him with a perfect heart and with a 
willing mind,” 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. 

This method of instruction was plainly commanded in 
the law of Moses, Deut. vi. 6, 7 : ‘‘And these words, which 
I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart ; and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children.” This in- 
struction was given' rather by conversation than by regular 
lessons ; “ And ye shall teach them your children, speaking 
of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up,” Deut. xi. 19. Instruction so continually given 
doubtless produced considerable effect: but, alas I men 
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forgot tlie words of the Lord in this as in other things. It 
is too much the same in our day, and we should be very 
thankful that there are persons who come forward to give 
this instruction, for ‘‘ that the soul be without knowledge 
it is not good/’ Prov. xix. 2. 

Thus the greater part of the Israelites were made ac- 
quainted with whatever was necessary for them, both as to 
general knowledge and their own particular occupations. 
There were, however, some who applied themselves more 
particularly to study : we read of men of the tribe o» 
Issachar who had understanding of the times,” 1 Chron. 
xii. 32 ; and the priests and Levites, being in a great 
measure provided for, had naore time for study, and it was 
required of them : see Mai. ii. The Jews relate that the 
men of the tribe of Simeon were generally employed as 
schoolmasters. On this account, they were dispersed among 
the other tribes, which was prophesied respecting them by 
Jacob, Gen. xlix. 7. 

The laws respecting the priests, the sons of Aaron, were 
numerous and minute; they are stated chiefly in Leviticus, 
ch. vii., X., xxi., xxii., and elsewhere, and directed the conduct 
not only of the priests themselves, but of tlieir families and 
households. Contempt of these rules* was severely punished, 
ch. XX. 1, 2 ; 1 Sam. ii. 28 — 30 ; and the laws were dis- 
tinctly stated, before the priests entered on their office, in 
the first instance, so that ignorance of them could not be 
pleaded in excuse for any breach of them. The duties of 
the priesthood are described, Deut. xxxiii. 10 ; 2 Chron.’ 
xix. 8 ; Mai. ii. 7 ; and the neglect of them is reproved, 
Mai. i. 7 — 14. Other particulars, as stated by Jewish 
writers, will be found in the Rites and Worship of the 
Jews.” Lot it be rememl)ered, that, under the New Tes- 
tament dispensation, holiness of heart and life are required 
from Christian teachers and their households, Titus i. 6 ; 

1 Tim. iii. All believers are, in one sense, priests devoted 
to the service of God to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 1 Pet. 
ii. 5 — 9 ; Heb. xiii. 15, 10; yet they place their hopes of 
acceptance only in the one great sacrifice of Christ himself, 
offered once for all, Heb. x. 11, 12. He is our great High 
Priest, of whom all others were but faint types, and in re- 
ference to whom all who formerly offered sacrifice were 
required to be perfect in all their bodily members, Lev. 
xxi. 17. Any imperfection in these respects might have 
brought the office into contempt, in those days of teaching 
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through outward signs and symbols. But the laws which 
regulated the moral conduct of the priests were of still 
greater importance to the mass of the nation, and the 
rejection of them was followed by general degeneracy, 
1 Kings xiii. 33; Hosea vi. 9; Jer. v. 31. The priests 
among the heathen were often guilty of the grossest acts of 
immorality ; and this is mentioned in after ages, by the 
apostate emperor Julian, as one of the causes which con- 
tributed to the progress of Christianity. Even in the his- 
tory of the Levitical priesthood, it soon appeared that their 
dignity was valued for its emoluments. 

The teaching of the prophets promoted the religious 
training of the mass of the people when neglected by the 
priests, 2 Chron. xv. 3 ; 1 Sam. iii. 1. Samuel seems to 
have been the first of these inspired men, of whom a suc- 
cession was continued to the Jews, until after their return 
from the captivity. They had schools, at Hamah, Bethel, 
J ericho, and other places, who lived in habits of industry, 
simplicity, and piety, and differed greatly from the monastic 
societies instituted by the church of Rome. The value of 
these establishments, in directing attention to the true 
worship of Jehovah, must have been unspeakable, at a time 
when corruption generally prevailed ; and their writings 
were a blessing to the nation at large, when they had 
ceased to speak, Luke xvi. 29 : Acts iii. 24, 25. 

later times, the public teachers became more like our 
scuoolmasters, though even then they rather resembled the 
professors and teachers in the universities. The scholars 
usually addressed their instructors by the title of Rabbi, 
which means great, or master. This was often appjied to 
our Lord, and also the title of Rabboni, John xx. 16, which 
signifies, My great master. We are told that in the Jewish 
schools this title was only bestowed upon seven persons. 
Teachers were also sometimes called fathers, and their dis- 
ciples were called sons, Matt. xii. 27 ; xxiii. 9. Paul speaks 
(Acts xxii. 3) of having been brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, alluding to the manner in which scholars sat at 
their master’s feet. The disciples of the Pharisees, Matt, 
xxii. 15 f who were sent, hoping that they might “entangle 
Jesus in his talk,” or hear him say some words that they 
could misi^epresent, were scholars of that sort, and evidently 
must have been young men, not children. 




WKDDINU PROCESSION. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

MARRIAGES— CHILDREN. 


MARRIAGES. 

Marriages in the east are celebrated with much pomp and 
ceremony, and very large expense is often incurred. The 
pasha of Egypt is said to have expended more than one 
ixundred thousand pounds, in 1845, when marrying his 
daughter. 

There are many allusions in the Bible to the ceremonies 
attending marriages. The union itself often is alluded to 
as illustrating the union of Christ, as our Lord and Saviour, 
with his church, his faithful people of every age and nation. 
The book called Solomon’s Song, or Canticles, is wholly 
based on this. Under the form of a poem, or poems, illustra- 
tive of the marriage ceremony or marriage union, the union 
of the blessed Redeemer wifh believers, and the various 
changes in the spiritual sl^te of the soul, may be plainly 
traced. The reader who refers to the Commentary published 
by the Religious Tract Society will trace these analogies ; 
and, by the explanations there given, will be assisted to un- 
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derstand this remarkable book. This is the more necessary, 
for the good men who translated it, three hundred years ago, 
knew very little about eastern customs, and therefore have, 
in some places, mistaken tbe original; and in others have not 
so plainly shown its meaning as they would have done if 
they had possessed the advantages now enjoyed from the 
accounts of travellers. See also Eph. v. 23; Rev. xxi. 2. 

The most decided allusion to the marriage procession, 
however, was made by our Lord, to show the evil of being 
negligent in the concerns of the soul. It is in the parable 
of the Ten Virgins, Matt. xxv. 1 — 12. Ward describes a 
marriage at Serampore, where the bridegroom came from 
a distance : after waiting some hours, his andval was an- 
nounced at near midnight, in the very words of Scripture, 
‘‘ Behold, the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet him.” 



MK8U-AL8, OR I^AMPS. 

All the persons employed then lighted their lamps and ran 
to take their places in the procession. Some had lost their 
lights and were unprepared, but it was then too late to 
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seek them ; the procession moved forward, and after remain- 
ing a short time at the entrance, the bridegroom went into 
the house, the door of which was immediately shut and 
guarded.” Mr. Ward and others entreated for admission, 
but it was in vain ! In Luke xii. 85 , 37, our Lord also 
spoke of the men watching for their lord’s return from the 
wedding. 

The lights carried in bridal processions, called massals, or 
meshals, are formed of linen rags, forcibly pressed together, 
put in a vessel of copper, upon which oil is from time to time 
poured from a bottle : ‘‘the vessels with the lamps,” Matt. 
XXV. 4. Or sometimes, as here represented, they* are 
frames of metal, at the end of a pole, and filled with small 
pieces of burning wood. Lane describes those as used in 
Egypt. 

At th.ese feasts the guests are sometimes supplied with 
robes more magnificent than their own, Matt. xxii. 12. 

M‘Cheyne speaks of a delay at a Jewish marriage, from 
the bridegroom having neglected to bring a bridal orna- 
ment, her friends refusing to let the ceremony go forward 
without it. He quotes Jer. xi. 32. 

Others describe the palanquin in which the bridegroom 
is carried in India; probably what is translated Solomon’s 
chariot and bed, Cant, iii. 7, 9, was a sort of palanquin. 

In many eastern countries the husband now pays a 
sum of money as a sort of purchase of his wdfe, as Hos^^a 
iii. 2. The contract is made through a confidential friend, 
or agent, as Abraham’s steward, Gen. xxiv. 3. Grant 
describes these customs, especially among the Nestorians. 
Lane describes the negotiations in Egypt as very simi- 
lar ; but when the bride is of rank, her wedding-presents, 
jewels, slaves, and attire amount to a considerable value. 
Buckingham speaks of the money paid for a wife among 
the Arabs, as varying from fifty to a thousand piastres, 
according to their beauty and connexions. In China, 
lately, an Englishman was 9 sked how much he had paid 
for his wife? when he in joke replied. Two thousand dol- 
lars; but was soon reminded that he had done wrong to 
utter a falsehood, for he was offered five thousand and even 
seven thousand dollars for her. Let women in Europe 
be thankful they are not thus made articles of direct mer- 
chandise, though too often marriage is a mercenary bargain. 
Herschell, in his Sketch of the Jews, has described the cere-* 
monies attending a Jewish marriage, and shows how they 
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illustrate Scripture. First, the betrothment, the solemn en- 
gagement formed some months beforehand, Matt. i. 18 — 20, 
often with much ceremony and presents, Cant. iii. IL The 
night before the marriage ceremony was called the watch- 
night, in which the bridesmaids and others watched for the 
appearance of the bridegroom, as already described from 
Matt. XXV. But they do not meet till the next day : the 
bride is then dressed in her most splendid attire, with 
much ceremony, Psa. xlv. 13 — 15; Isa. xlix. 18; Ixi. 10; 
Rev. xix. 7, 8 ; xxi. 2 ; and a veil placed over her head, as 
a mark of subjection. A large canopy, supported on four 
posts, is erected in the garden, or, in towns, sometimes in 
the street. The bridegroom places himself under it, and 
the bride, closely veiled, is then led there. The Rabbi then 
reads the contract of marriage and gives an exhortation, 
and the bridegroom places a ring on the forefinger of the 
left hand of the bride. They then return to the house, 
and the marriage feast then follows, which is a very joyful 
scene, as described John ii., and to which many guests are 
invited: it lasted for several days. Matt. ix. 15. 

Jowett describes the feasting as continuing for several 
days, as that of Samson s marriage, Judg. xiv. 12. Hartley 
describes the Armenian brides as so closely veiled, that 
even now such deceptions as that practised on Jacob occur, 
Gen. xxix. 25, on one side or the other ; sometimes there 
a»e interested attempts on both : such unions, it need not 
be said, are not agreeable to the injunction to marry only 
in the Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 40 ; 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

The husband sometimes still gives personal services to 
the father, as Jacob did, Gen. xxix. 18, 30; and it is to be 
observed that the service in this case was after the marriage. 

At weddings, a person was selected to be especially the 
friend or attendant of the bridegroom. This is alluded to, 
John iii. 29. He had many important duties to perform 
from the beginning of the contract; and after the marriage 
was the friend of both. 

Our Lord reproved the divorces which were frequent 
among the Jews, either from the contracts being made for 
a limited time, Hosea iii. 3, a custom which Lane describes 
as still known in Egypt, or from the fickleness of the par- 
ties and their unkind feelings: this is reproved. Mat ii. 
14, 16 ; but still more forciWy by our Lord himself, who 
told them it was not so from the beginning. 

In the east, the birth of a son has always been much 
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rejoiced at, while little or no notice is taken of the birth 
of a girl. Even among the Jews, this was the case, as 
Jeremiah powerfully describes, xx. 15. Females are con- 
sidered as inferiors, and much less cared for. 

Morier describes the feast when children are weaned, like 
that made by Abraham on the weaning of Isaac, Gen. xxi. 
8 ; also the bringers up of children to whom the boys 
are committed by rich fathers, when two years old ; such 
were the bringers up of the children of Ahab, 2 Kings x. 5. 

In the east children are sometimes carried at the back, in 
the hyke, but often sitting on the shoulders, Isa. xlix. 22, 
or astride on the hip, Isa. Ixvi. 12. Lane describes the 
Egyptian mothers thus carrying their children, even when 
very little. They soon learn to hold on by the head and 
neck, when thus carried in walking, or even riding. 

One peculiarly commendable }X)int in eastern children is 
their reverence for their mother ; so one way of showing 
violent anger against other persons is to speak reproachfully 
of their parents. A traveller’s servant, seeing his master 
in a rage, said, Strike mo, but do not curse my mother.” 


CHILDREN. 

It was common among the ancients for persons to adopr 
children, either when they had none of their own, or when 
there was something particular to interest them for the 
children who were adopted* Eliesser, of Damascus, pro- 
bably had been thus adopted by Abraham before he had 
children of his Gon. xv. 3. This is common at the 
present time among the Indians, particularly in North 
America. Pereons, both grown up and children, who have 
been taken prisoners in their wars with the white people, 
have been ^opted by tSe Indian tribes, and have lived 
many years among them, Jacob’s adoption of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, Gen. xlviii. 5, was something of this sort 
It is still more fully shown in tlie case of Moses, who was 
adopted by Pharaoh’s daughter, Exod. ii. 10; and of 
Esther, who was adopted by her uncle Mordeoai, Esth. ii. 7. 
In these cases, the adopted children were considered as 
though they had been really children of those who adopted 
them, and thus became subject to their authority. 
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The two instances above mentioned deserve notice : 

Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season ; esteeming the reproach of Christ gre&ter 
riches than the treasures in Egypt: for he had respect 
unto the recompence of the reward,” Heb. xi. 24 — 26. 
Esther was strengthened and had courage given to her, so 
that she was enabled to declare that she belonged to the 
nation of the Jews, although they were ordered to be de- 
stroyed ; and thus her people were delivered. We also read 
that, even after she had become queen, she still “ did the 
commandment of Mordecai, like as when she was brought 
up with him,” Esth. ii. 20. 

Both these accounts show the power of Divine grace in 
the hearts of young persons : enabling the one decidedly to 
refuse honours, wealth, and the earthly advantages of being 
adopted by a king’s daughter — perhaps, even the succes- 
sion to the throne itself — when these things could not be 
enjoyed without acting contrary to the will of God, and 
being connected with wicked people. And in the other 
instance, a young person who had been raised to the actual 
possession of the greatest advantages this world could 
bestow, was ready to forego them all, and life itself, rather 
than displef\^e God and forsake his people, Esth. iv. 16. 
These are useful and important lessons. 

t'he custom of adoption is preserved among the Moham- 
medans to the present day. When a Turk thus adopts a 
child, it is passed through the shirt of its new father. This 
reminds of Elijah adopting the prophet Elisha as his 
son in the faith, by throwing his mantle over him, 1 Kings 
xix. 19. When Elijah was taken up into heaven, Elisha 
called after him, ‘^My father, my father;” and, having 
caught his mantle, proceeded to fulfil the duties performed 
by his spiritual father, 2 Kings ii, by succeeding to his 
office. 

There are several texts in the New Testament, as Rom. 
xiii. 14; Gal. iii. 27; Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 10, in which 
the apostle speaks of believers in Christ having *^put on the 
new man,” which may refer to this custom of the manner 
of adoption as sons. But St. Paul speaks still more plainly, 
in Rom. viii., of the change thus effected in the believer. 
He there shows the obligation upon all who are made par- 
takers of salvation through Christ, to forsake their former 
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evil course, and to live according to the Spirit of Christ : 

For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God. For ye have not received the spirit of bond- 
age” (or slavery) “again to fear; but ye have received the 
Spfrit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are 
the children of God: and if children, then heirs; heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ: if so be that we suffer 
with him, . that we may be also glorified together,’* verses 
14 — 17. Also Gal. iv. 4,5, that, “'when the fulness of 
the time was come, God sent forth his Son, — that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.” 

These passages are explained by referring to the customs 
relating to adoption, and ’ show most fully the great privi- 
leges of belonging to Christ. 
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MODERN JEWISH PHYSICIAN. 

CHAPTER XV. 

PHYSICIANS — MEDICINES — CUSTOMS RELAX rVR TO THE DEAD 
-^FUNERALS. 

PHYSICIANS AND MEDICINE. 

The first mention of physicians in the Bible is Gen. 1. 2. 
Joseph commanded the physicians to embalm his father; 
that is, to wrap up the dead body with spices and medical 
preparations, to prevent it from decaying in the natural 
manner. This was in Egypt, and the physicians were 
Egyptians. From the simple, plain, and healthy manner 
in which the patriarchs lived, it is probable that they had 
not much occasion for medicine. 

Even in the later times of the Jews, they do not seerh 
to have known much of what is called the medical art. 
Their medicines were chiefly outward applications. Their 

H 
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knowledge probably did not extend fer beyond binding up 
a broken limb, or healing a wound. As )ther diseases, 
they appear to have regarded them as imixicdiate effects of 
the anger of God. Job’s friends thought so, Job v. 17, 1 8. 
Good people generally consulted the prophets or other 
ministers of God ; while wicked men consulted idolatrous 
priests, or pretended magicians or sorcerers: the heathen 
nations do so still. When king Asa had the gout, and 
trusted to his physicians for a cure, without seeking God’s 
blessing on the means used, we are reminded that this was 
wrong, 2 Chron. xvi. 12. When Jeroboam’s son was ill, he 
sent his"' wife to the prophet Ahijah,^ to inquire, respecting 
the event of his illness, 1 Kings xiv. Hezekiah, when 
almost at the point of death, was recovered by means 
directed by Isaiah, 2 Kings xx. 7, For the leprosy, in par- 
ticular, no medicine seems to have been used. It is gene- 
rally thought to have been considered as an especial mark 
of Divine displeasure; the priests were directed particularly 
to watch the progress of the disease, and to keep all per- 
sons afflicted with it by themselves. Naaman came to 
consult Elisha for a cure of his leprosy ; but the prophet 
would not even see him, thus showing that his cure was to 
proceed wholly from God, 2 Kings v. 10. When Benhadad, 
king of Syria, was dangerously ill, he also s^t Elisha, 
2 Kings viii. 7, 8. Ahaziah, king of Israel, who was a 
wicked man, sent to the idol Baalzebub at Ekron, to ask^ 
of the priest respecting his illness ; 2 Kings i. 3. But he 
was solemnly warned of the folly and wickedness of turn- 
ing from the Lord to idols. 

Jeremiah in quires, “Is there no. balm in Gilead? is there 
no physician there? why then is not the health of the 
daughter of my people recovered?” Jer. viii. 22; see also 
xlvi. 11. This shows that there were physicians and me- 
dicines, although the words point out the great Physician 
of souls, the Lord Jesus Christ, who alone can heal our 
souls, which are full of evil, as the body of a sick person is 
full of disease. Our Lord spoke thus of himself when he 
said, “ They that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick,” Matt. ix. 12. He thus reproved those who 
fancied themselves free from sin, and therefore despised 
his salvation, just as sick people sometimes think that 
they are well. But our souls are full of disease, as the 
prophet Isaiah says, Isa. i. 6 let all beware of acting like 
the Pharisees, or the people of Laodicea, Rev. iii 17 ; and 
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eject not this great salvation, which is so fully and so 
reely offered to them. 

The woman healed by our Lord, see Mark v. 26, ‘‘ had 
uffered many things of many physicians.” St. Luke the 
ivangelist, who wrote one of the Gospels and the Acts, was 
k physician, Col. iv. 14. As for medicine, Prov. xvii. 22, 
ays, that “ a merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” 
This, of course, does not mean foolish merriment; but 
L cheerful disposition often adds to health and strength. 
Dhe balm already mentioned was a healing balsam or gum, 
lighly^ valued : the best was found in Gilead. The mer- 
jhants to whom Joseph was sold were carrying this balm 
,0 Egypt. Jacob sent some as a present to the ruler of 
5gyf)t, Gen. xxxvii. 25 ; xliii. 1 1. 

Some diseases mentioned in the Bible, were like those 
vith which people are afflicted at the present day. All 
ire proofs of the displeasure of God against sin. It was 
}y sin that death entered into the world, Eom. v. 12 ; and 
iiseases are the means whereby the life of man is usually 
;hortened. In Exod. xv. 26, and Bent. vii. 15, Moses was 
jommanded to tell the Israelites, that if they kept the law 
)f God, he would put none of the evil diseases of Egypt 
ipon them ; and we know that the Lord often chastises a 
lation or a people for their sins, by sending them diseases : 
;his is mentioned in many places, in the Scripture. In the 
New Testament, there is frequent mention of persons being 
possessed with devils. Their eondi in some respects, 
resembled that of maniacs, or mad people now ; but evi- 
iently it was, in many respects, diferent, and was pro- 
iuced by the immediate influence of evil spirits. Such 
3ases, however, have long ceased to exist. The diseases of 
the body also frequently refer to the sickness or diseases 
the soul from sin, as already mentioned; thus many 
such expressions in* the Psalms, and other passages in 
Scripture, doubtless refer to the soul. 


CUSTOMS RELATIVE TO T^E BEAD AND TO FUNERALS. 

By t|;ie ceremonial law, it was considered that a dead 
body polluted for seven days everything that touched it^ 
Numb. xix. 14—16. For this reason the priests, who had 
to offer sacrifices every day, were forbidden to assist at 
funerals. Even the bones of the dead had the same effect. 
h2 
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Josiah caused the bones of the idolatrous priests to be 
burned on the altars of their false gods, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 5. 

When a person was dead, his nearest relations closed 
bis eyes. This was promised to Jacob when he was to go 
down to Egypt, Gen. xlvi. 4. The body was then washed, 
Acts ix. 37, and laid out, as it is still called. 

It was usual to make great lamentations and mourning 
for the dead. Abraham and his family mourned for Sarah, 
Gen. xxiii. 2 ; and the funeral of Jacob was a very solemn 
one: see the account in Gen, 1 . All the Israelites "mourned 
for Aaron thirty days,” Numb. xx. 29, and the saine time 
for Moses, Dent, xxxiv. 8, although then on the point of 
entering Canaan. The mourning for Jacob was seventv 



MOURNING FOR THE DEAD. 

(lays, Gen. 1. 3. Sir John Chardin* relates, that, in the 
year 1 67 6, when* he wtis at Ispahan, in Persia, the mistresfe 
of the next house died ; the moment she expired, all the 
family, about twenty-five or thirty persons, set up a loud 
ciy that quite startled him. He says these cries were 
repeated at intervals for a long time together; they were 
continued during forty days. This custom led to the em- 
ployment of hired mourners, who are referred to in several 
places in Scripture: see Jer. ix. 17, 18; 2 Chron. xxxv. 
25; Job iii. 8; Eccl. xii. 5; Amos v. 16. From Matt, 
ix. 23, we learn that music was sometimes used. In Egypt, 
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the mourning women bring tambourines which they beat, 
crying, “ Alas for him ! ” Others play on tabors and sing 
mournful songs. 

The manner in which persons cut themselves and tore 
their hair, upon these occasions, is referred to Jer. xvi. 6 ; 
vii. 29, although it was forbidden in the law, Levit. xix. 
28, Deut. xiv. 1. ’ 

Even in families where expensive preparations were not 
made, the people mourned greatly. This led to much vain 
ostentation of sorrow. Many of the Jews had come tc 
Martha and Mary, to lament with and to comfort them, 
John xi. 19. This was after the funeral, and they followed 
Mary to the grave, thinking she was going to weep there. 
Thus many persons were present to witness the miracle ol 
raising Lazarus from the dead. The widow of Nain also 
was accompanied by many friends, Luke vii. It is so now. 
Hartley describes the corpse as carried openly on a bier 
dressed with much care; thus probably the only son of the 
widow was carried forth, Luke vii. 12 — 15. The ceremo- 
nial of the Greek burial service closes with a parting kiss 
given to the body by the relatives pi’esent. 

ft is still customary among the eastern nations for rela- 
tives, particularly females, to go to the graves of their 
deceased friends, and to lament over them. Fountain, 
a missionary in the East Indies, says, “ One morning I 
hejyd a great noise, and found a number of women and 
girls assembled to lament over the grave of a lad, who had 
been killed by a wild bufhilo ten days before. The mother 
sat on the earth at one end of the gvave, leaning upon it, 
exclaiming, ‘ 0 my child ! 0 my child ! ’ At the other end 
of the grave sat another female, expressing her grief in the 
like manner.” Sitting is the usual posture of mourners 
in the east, Isa. iii. 26; Matt, xxvii. 61. They hang down 
their heads, as Lam. ii. 10. Le Bruyn, at Eamah, saw 
a number of women visit the burial place, and make a 
great lamentation, Jer. xxxi. 15. 

The ancient customs of mourning may be noted from 
what Ezekiel was forbidden to do. He was not to cry, not 
to put off his head-dress, not to go barefoot, not to cover 
his mouth, or the lower part of his face ; this latter is the 
binding up the lower jaw like that of a dead corpse; he 
was not to eat the bread of men — the feast usually pre- 
f>ared for a funtol, Ezek, xxiv. 17. The lamentations 
usual are alluded to Jer. xxii. 18. 
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The bodies of great people were embalmed, or wrapped 
up Tery carefully with gums and spices, before they were 
put into the tomb. Jacob was embalmed, Gen. 1. 3. The 
dead body was laid in nitre for thirty days, and afterwards 
forty days with spices and gums. This was done by phy- 
sicians. Joseph of Arimathea brought a quantity of spices, 
and wrapped the body of Jesus in linen cloths, John xx. 
39, 40. The two compajiies of women who went to the 
sepulchre on the morning when our Lord arose from the 
dead, had prepared spices for the same purpose, Luke xxiii. 
56; Mark xvi. 1. This was the manner of the Jews to 
bury, John xix. 40. Lazarus also was bound in cloths, so 
that it was necessary to loose him, John xi. 44. Asa . was 
laid in the bed, which was filled with sweet odours and 
divers kinds of spices, prepared by the apothecaries’ art,” 
2 Chron. xvi. 14. 

Many dead bodies are still found in Egypt thus wrapped 
up, or embalmed. Countless myriads of these remain in 
the mummy pits and excavations. They are called mum- 
mies, and numbers of them have been brought to this 
country. Not more than two hundred years ago, the 
mummies were used in medicines 1 It should cause ias 
solemn thoughts to look at one of the bodies thus preserved, 
so that even its features can be plainly distinguished ; and 
to think it may, perhaps, be the body of one of those 
ancient Egyptians who lived when the Israelites were in 
Egypt, or the remains of one who was concerned in the 
invasions of Judea, or in trading with the Jews, or in some 
other of the events recorded in the Scriptures. It also 
shows how foolish such care and anxiety for the dead body 
are. After having been preserved at a great expense for 
many hundred, or even, perhaps, some thousand years, the 
body at last is brought to a distant land, shown for some 
time ,as a curiosity, and then suffered to moulder away. 
Thousands of these remains have been broken and muti- 
lated for the sake of the ornaments sometimes found with 
them, while many are used for fuel, the gums and resinous 
substances with which they were embalmed making them 
useful to burn. Of how much greater consequence is it 
for every one to care for the soul ! Many of the Egyptiaiis 
had heard of the true God, and yet ccmtinued to worship 
idols; nay, even cats ;and monkeys, or leeks and onions! 
Let us also bew^e how we neglect the great salvatio% 
which is offered to us. 
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Among tlie Jews, and some other eastern nations, it was 
customary to bury the dead bodies. Abraham and Sarah, 
and their descendants, were buried: a particular account 
is given of Abraham’s purchasing a burial place for his 
family, Gen. xxiii# It was also the custom in the days of 
our Lord, as we find from the accounf of Lazarus, John xi. 
38. The graves sometimes were dug in the earth, as that 
of Rachel, Gen. xxxv. 19. That spot is now marked by a 
small square building, not by a pillar. Buckingham de- 
scribes the place as wild and solitary. Came notices that 
the- Mohammedan graves around it are very numerous. 
The Jews are not allowed to enter this tomb. In general, 
the places of interment were caves, or places cut in the 
rocks, as the tomb where our Lord was laid, Matt, xxvii. 



TOMBS IN THE* VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 

60. Such tombs are now found in Judaea, Persia, and 
elsewhere. There ar^ many in the rocks near Jerusalem : 
such was that prepared by Shebna, Isa. xxii. 16. 

Coffins, or boxes to hold dead bodies, were not usual 
among the Jews. The body was wrapped in a cloth, and 
carried upon a bier to the tomb, as is described respecting 
the widow’s son at Nain, so that he immediately sat up, 
when commanded by Christ, Luke vii. 14, 15. In tho^e 
climates, when the body was not en^balmed, it was buried 
very soon after death. . Sqe the account of Ananias and 
Sapphira, Acts v. 5 — 10. The embalmed bodies in Egypt 
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were usually put into a box of sycamore wood, generally 
painted yellow, with figures of other colours. 

In the accounts of the funerals of the Jewish kings, we 
sometimes read of burnings. Several other nations com- 
monly burned dead bodies; but this w^s not the usual 
practice among the Jews. In the biftnings just mentioned, 
the clothes, armour, and other things belonging to the 
deceased were burned, as well as some parts of the inside of 
the bodies, which were removed to make room for the 
spices. At the death of Jehoram, 2 Chron. xxi. 19, the 
“ people made no burning for him.” He was a wicked king, 
and probably was accounted unworthy of such an honour. 
The bodies of Saul and his sons were burned: probably 
they were so mangled, or in such a state that they could 
not be embalmed. Amos vi. 10, mentions the burning of 
dead bodies ; but that appears to have^been in the time of 
pestilence, when it was impossible to attend to the usual 
rites of intermept. 

To bo deprived of burial was thought to be a great dis- 
honour and calamity : see Eccl. vi. 3. The casting forth of 
Jehoiakim’s body, Jer. xxii. 19, is spoken of in this man- 
ner ; and, in Psalm Ixxix., the dead bodies of the Israelites 
having been left unburied, is mentioned as increasing the 
calamities of the nation. The bodies of criminals were cast 
out and stones heaped over them, as Achan, Josh. vii. 26 ; 
Absalom, 2 Sam. xviii. 17. 

The ancients did not follow the unwholesome custonf of 
burying their dead in the midst of towns and cities ; they bu- 
ried in gardens, as the tomb where our Lord was laid, John 
xix, 41, in fields, or in caves, mostly in unfrequented places. 
Many of the tombs were large, and contained several 
recesses, or small rooms, which sometimes afforded shelter 
to the weary traveller, or became lurking-places for robbers. 
The demoniac at Gadara, Mark v. 2, dwelt among the 
tombs. These buildings often covered a large space of 
ground. The tombs sometimes were attached to their 
houses, as that of Samuel, 1 Sam. xxv. 1 ; Joab, 1 Kings 
ii. 34. At a place on Lebanon, Jowett saw such a struc- 
ture for the fa.mily of the host in a garden, like a small house 
without door or window, but usually they have the latter. 

In Egypt, the tombs of the kings were very magnificent 
and beautifiil. Belzo|ii, a few years since, by digging 
away some rubbish at the side of a hill, discovered a most 
remarkable tomb, containing a number of rooms and pas- 
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sages. The walls were sculptured and painted with beau 
tiful figures. Among them were some which, from thei 
countenances and dress, evidently represented Jews. From 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions and other circumstances, Bel- 
zoni had no doubt but that it was the tomb of Psammis, a 
king of Egypt, the son of Necho, 2 Chron. xxxv. 20 j or 
that it was erected by Psammis for the remains of his father 
Necho, who conquered Judaea, in battle with whom Josiah 
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was slain. The sarcophagus, or coffin of alabaster, w'as 
brought to England, and is now in London ; it is sculptured 
with several hundred figures. 

Robinson describes Petra and its beautiful excavations 
and structures, remarking, that of those that now remain, 
most were for .the dead. 

At Rome, Naples, Thebes, and some other places, there 
are vast excavations underground, wherein dead bodies were 
interred. These are called catacombs, and the spaces and 
passages are so numerous and intricate, that strangers would 
be lost in them without guides. , There are little recesses 
on the sides as described, Ezek. xxxii. 23, “ in the sides of 
the pit.” The mummy pits at Gournou have been de- 
scribed by several travellers. They are so intricate that 
it is dangerous to go far into them. The half-savage 
natives who inhabit the entrances, Jiave broken up vast 
numbers of coffins, and destroyed the contents. 

In some sepulchres, there were buildings on which inuch 
h3 
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expense was bestowed. To these our Lord alludes, when 
he speaks of the Pharisees as whited sepulchres, Matt, 
xxiii. 27. They were usually whitened every year, to 
warn passengers not to approach so as to be defiled. Some- 
times titles or inscriptions were placed upon them: see 
2 Kings xxiii. 17 : while the graves of poorer people were 
without distinction ; so that, as our Lord said, men that 
walk over them are not aware of them,” Luke xi. 44. The 
Jews erected sumptuous monuments for those whom they 
despised or neglected when alive, Luke xi. 48, which is too 
often the case amongst us. Shaw particularly notices the 
burying-grounds in the east, with places allotted to families, 
and grave-stones not unlike our own, but often ornamented 
and beautified 
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This represents a rock-tomb in the ‘‘sides” of the valley 
of Jehoshaphat. They usually have an ante or entrance 
room, with side chambers. Carnemys travellers often rest 
in them. 

After the- burial there was usually a feast : this probably 
is alluded to, 2 Sam. iii. 35 ; Jer. xvi. 7, 8 ; and Hosea 
ix. 4./ It is the custom among many nations now, even 
among the Greenlanders 3 where the property left for a 
poor widow is often consumed in this manner. The feast- 
ings at funerals, so common in Ireland, and called wakes, 
are similar. ‘ . 

Mourning, as to apparel, 2 Sam. xiv. 2, was not a black 
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dress, as in Europe, or the wearing any particular colour, 
but was shown by ragged and neglected clothing ; it did 
not last’ for so long a time as is customyy amongst us. 

It was usual to make elegies or mournful songs on per- 
sons of rank, particularly when there were any especial 
reasons for lamenting. Jeremiah wrote a book of Lamenta- 
tions for Josiah, see 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, but it has not 
been preserved. The book of Lamentations at the end of 
the prophecy of Jeremiah, was written upon the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. The lamentation, or elegy, composed by 
David on the death of Saul and Jonathan, is in 2 Sam. i. 
17 — 27. But the Jews and patriarchs sorrowed not as 
those without hope. They believed in the resurrection 
from the dead, as is plainly pointed out in Job xix. 25 ; 
Hosea xiii. 14 ; and many other passages. It is enough to 
refer to the words of our Lord, Luke xx. 37, 38, “ Now 
that the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the bush, 
when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For he is not a God of 
the dead, but of the living; for all live unto him.” And 
remember, that Chrisi is risen from the dead, and become 
the first fruits of them that slept. For since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall alj be made 
alive,” 1 Cor. xv. 20 — 22. 

Tiie reader is again intreated to examine such of the 
I ges referred to as he does not distinctly recollect, and, 
by the Divine blessing, some benefit niay be derived from 
these pages. In reading the Bible or any works relating 
to it, we must bear in mind that the Scriptures were written 
for our instruction : not as mere matters of history, but 
for the good of our souls. A blessing should always be 
sought upon our studies ; above all, upon*the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. 


THE BIBLE. 

Hast thou ever heard 

Of such a hook ? The author, God himself; 

•The subject, God and man, salvation, life, 

And death— eternal life, eternal death. 

Dread words ! whose meaning has no end, no bounds. 
Most wondrous book ^ bright candle .of the Lord 1 
Star of eternity ! the only star 
By which the bark of man could navigate 
The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 
Securely j only star which rose on time, 
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And on its dark and troubled billows, still, 

As generation, drifting swiftly by, 

Succeeded generation, threw a ray 
Of heaven’s owmlight, and to the hills of God, 

The eternal hills, pointed the sinner’s eye. 

This book, thi^ holy book, on every line 
Mark’d with the seal of high Divinity, 

On every leaf bedew’d with drops of love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 
And signature of God Almighty stamp’d 
From first to last, this ray of sacred light. 

This lamp from off the everlasting throne, 

Mercy took down, and in the night of time 
Stood, casting on the dark her gracious bow, 

And evermore beseeching men, with tears 
And earnest sighs, to hear, believe, and live ; 

And many to her voice gave ear, and read, 

Believed, obey’d ; and now, as the Amen, , 

True, faithful Witness swore, with snowy robes 
And branchy palms, surround the fount of life. 

And drink the streams of immortality, 

For ever happy, and for ever young ! 

Pollok’s Come of Time. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THREE DISPENSATIONS— THE MEANING AND ORIGIN 
OF SACRIFICES. 

A RITE is a solemn outward act of worship. By worship- 
ping, is meant showing honour and respect; and by relS 
gious worship, is meant endeavouring to show honour and 
respect to the Almighty Being, to GOD, who made the 
earth and all things therein, and to whom man looks with 
the hope i^d desire that He will cause his never-dying 
soul to be happy for ever. The Bible is the word of God. 
It tells US about God. It tells us how God was worshipped 
in former times, and how he is to be worshipped now. 

Threp times, or periods, are particularly and separately 
mentioned in the Bible, called dispensations, in each of 
which it has been God’s will that he should be worshipped 
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in a different manner, as to outward rites. The first is the 
patriarchal dispensation. This includes the period from 
the time when Adam and Eve left paradise, till the law 
was given from Mount Sinai. The history of the patri- 
archd dispensation is to be found in the chapters from the 
third of Genesis to the twentieth of Exodus. The second 
is the Mosaic or Levitical dispensation. The account of 
this occupies the rest of the Old Testament, and also in- 
cludes the history of the Jews till the coming of Christ. 
The third is the Christian dispensation. The account of 
the beginning and early progress of this dispensation is 
given in the New Testament. It has continued till the 
present time ; nor is there reason to suppose that there will 
be another dispensation, or another method of worship ap- 
pointed, before Christ himself comes again to judge the 
world. With respect to these dispensations, it is plain 
that the wisdom of God directs the revelation of such 
truths, and the giving of such laws, a»c are best suited from 
time to time to answer his merciful designs. 

Any one who has read the Bible must have remarked, 
that the principal rite of Divine worship, under, the first 
two dispensations, was that of sacrifice. Some animal, or 
some production of the earth, was offered to God upon an 
altar, by some person whose duty and office it especially 
was to make the offering. The first particular account re- 
corded of an offering or sacrifice, is in Gen. iv. When the 
offering was only placed upon the altar it was called an 
ohlation. In a sacrifice, properly so called, the thing offered 
was destroyed, or something done to it, so as quite to cha^e 
its state. In every part of the Bible, we find frequefit 
mention of the sacrifices, and of the rites and ceremonies 
with which they were offered. The book of Psalms, and 
the writings of the prophets abound with allusions to 
sacrifices, while the historical and narrative parts of Scrip- 
ture relate instances of them; and the books of Moses 
contain fill! directions about the manner id which they were 
to be offered under the second, or Levitical dispensation. 
There are not such full particulars as to the sacrifices of 
the patriarchs ; but enough is said concerning them in the 
book of Genesis, and in some other places, to give sufficient 
information both as to their origin and their object. They 
were memorials of the sin of our first parents, and, of the 
way of mercy provided for Adam and Eve, and their de- 
scendants. It is probable that these sacrifices were whole 
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burnt-offerings, and that there seldom were any others till 
the giving of the law by Moses. 

The sacrifices mentioned in the Bible were generally 
made by taking beasts or birds of some particular kinds, 
depriving them of life in a solemn manner, and then burn- 
ing their bodies on a heap of earth or stones, called an 
altar. As the sacrifices are mentioned very often, and evi- 
dently were matters of great importance, we will here in- 
quire what was meant by them^ and what first gave rise to 
them. Without stating the different opinions which ha^ie 
been given upon the subject, that which appears the only 
correct one may at once be mentioned, and given in the 
words of a very able writer.* He saySj It requires but 
very little acquaintance with Scripture, to know that it 
everywhere teaches us that man, by disobedience, is fallen 
under the displeasure of his Maker ; that to be reconciled 
to his favour, and restored so as to be able to obey him in 
a manner he would accept, a Redeemer was appointed ; and 
that this Redeemer laid down his life to procure forgiveness 
and acceptance for repentant sinners. This surrender of 
life has been called, by the sacred writers, a sacrifice ; and 
the end attained by it, expiation or atonement.” From 
several texts, particularly Heb. x. 1 , 12 , and ix. 9 — 14 , it 
appears that this sacrifice, or death of Christ, was the real 
or proper sacrifice to which the sacrifices directed by the 
law of Moses alluded, or of which they were, as it is called, 
tyj5bs and shadows. Since this was so clearly the case as to 
all sacrifices under the second dispensation, we are war- 
ranted in believing the rite to have been ordained by God 
ilso under the first or patriarchal dispensation, as a type 
)f that ONE ‘SACRIFICE which was alluded to, or pointed to 
all the other ’sacrifices. 

That sacrifices must have been first appointed by God’s 
express command, appears from their nature and design, 
vhich has been just stated; and also from the distinct 
nanner in which we read that God accepted them, when 
offered by Abel, Noah, and Abraham. In the book of 
lob, which probably contains the account of events that 
aappened before the time of Abraham, we find that God 
3xpre8sly directed the friends of the patriarch to offer sacri- 

Archhishop Magee. On a subject of this very great importance, 
it is necessary to refer to an authority which cannot easily or effec- 
tually be disputed, and that able writer will bo generally admitted 
bo have been such. 
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fices, that they might be forgiven, when God was displeased 
with them because they had not spoken of Him in a right 
manner, chap, xlii. 8. 



HEATHENS OEJb’ERlNG SACRIFICE. 

The first mention of sacrifice in the Bible, is that of 
Abel, Gen. iv. 4 ; and the manner in which the history is 
related, implies that tliere was a stated time for the pfjr- 
formance Of this duty, and that it had been often observed 
before. We must therefore conclude that Adam ofiered 
sacrifices; and it is generally supposed that the skins of 
beasts, which were given to Adam and Eve for clothes, 
Gen. iii. 21, were the skins of beasts which had been slain 
for sacrifices. , 

As it is declared that the plan of redemption, by the 
death of the only and beloved Son of God, was determined 
from the beginning, we learn a very important lessson from 
this account of the origin of sacrifice, which is applicable 
to the sacrifices of the heathens, as well as to those of the 
Jews.. For the apostles, in their discourses recorded in the 
Acts, did not reprove the heathens for offering sacrifice, the 
RITE which had been derived from the common parents of 
all mankind, but for offering sacrifice to men of like- pas- 
sions with themselves, or idols, ** vanities,” ‘‘ gold, silver, 
and stone, graven by art and man’s device,” instead of the 
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living God whid ide iXOCb VCXJ.) bbU d earth, and the sea, and 
all things that s herein,” Acts xiv. 15; xvii. 29. 

The laying on ot Hands confessed sinfulness in the offerer, 
and desired that it might be transferred to the victim. 
The slaying of the animal that was s^rificed, gave an in- 
stance or example of that death which had been denounced 
as the consequence of man’s disobedience. It exhibited an 
awful lesson of death, which is the wages of sin, and at the 
same time represented that death which was actually to be 
undergone by the Redeemer of mankind. Hereby were 
shown at once the two great events in the history of man, 
the FALL and the recovery — the death denounced against 
sin, and the death appointed for that Holy One, who was 
to lay down his life to deliver man from the consequences 
of sin. Thus the appointment of the sacrifice of animals 
seems to have been a very significant bite ; it contained in 
effect all the main facts of religious knowledge. And to 
adopt this rite with sincere and pious feelings, implied a 
humble sense of the unworthiness of the person who made 
the offering; also it was a confession that the death inflicted 
on the victim was deserved by the sin that had proceeded 
from man’s transgression; it also showed a full reliance 
upon the promises of deliverance made after the fall. 

Doubtless some particulars of the death or sacrifice of 
Christ were made known from the time when the Re- 
^“imer was promised, Gen, hi. 15 ; but, as this is not ex- 
^ ssly stated in the Bible, it is sufficient for us to under- 
stand, that the sacrifice of animals was enjoined as a mark, 
or proof, that the offerer believed in the promised redemp- 
tion, or way of salvation, although without having a precise 
kndwledge how it was to be accomplished. 

We may now proceed to notice what is related as to the 
offering of Cain and Abel, Gen. iv. — ^why Abel’s offering 
was accepted, and Cain’s rejected. Abel, firmly relying on 
the promise of God, and obeying the Divine command, 
sacrificed some of his lambs or kids, which he had been 
taught was a rite that expressed his faith in a promised 
Saviour. Cain, either cared not for this gracious promise, 
or ^yas unwilling to adopt the method appointed for show- 
ing his belief of it. It is right to thank God for the daily 
mercies we receive. It is our duty and our privilege to 
bless God for our creation, preservation, and all the blessings 
of this life; but above all for his inestimable love in 
the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ ; for 
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the means of grace, and for the hope ot glory. And when 
we think that general thankfulness is enough, or that oui 
good actions are such as will procure for us forgiveness of 
our bad acts, we are very like Cain, when he thought that 
the fruits he had raised were a sufficient sacrifice and 
offering to God. 

Here the account of the meaning and of the origin of 
sacrifices may be closed. It is a most important subject ; 
for all religious worship is, and * ever has been founded on 
that all-important truth which is pointed out by it, the 
necessity of an atonement by Him who is the Great Offer- 
ing. These particulars were necessary, to show the reason 
for the religious observances described in the following 
pages. 


THE GREAT OFFERING. 

Heb. ix. 

With blood — but not his own — the awful sign 
At once of sin's desert and guilt’s remission, 

The Jew besought the clemency Divine, 

The hope of mercy blending with contrition. 

Sin must have death : its holy requisition 
The law may not relax. The opening tomb 
Expects its prey : mere respite, life’s condition ; 

Nor can the body shun its penal doom. 

Yet there is mercy, wherefore else delay 
To punish ? Why the victim and the rite ? 

But can the type and symbol take away 
The guilt, and for a broken law requite ? 

The cross unfolds the mystery. Jesus died : 

The sinner lives : the law is satisfied ! 

With blood — but not his own — the J ew drew near 
The mercy-seat, and Heaven received his prayer; 

Yet still his hope was dimm’d by doubt and fear : 

If thou shouldst mark transgression, who might dare 
To stand before thee ? ” Mercy loves to silare 
And pdtt*don ; but stern Justice has a voice 
And cries, Our God is holy, n6r can bear 
Uncleanness in the people of his choice. 

But now one offering, ne’er to be renew’d, 

Hath made our peace for ever. This now gives 
Free access to the throne of heavenly grace. 

No more base fear and dark disquietude. 

He who was slain — the accepted Victim— lives, ' 

And intercedes before the Father’s face. 


CONDJSE. 
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abkaeam’s saceifiob. 


CHAPTER II. 

SACRIFICES UNDER THE PATRIARCHAL DISPENSATION • 

ES FOR SACRIFICES. 

The sacrifices mentioned under the patriarchal dispensa- 
tion are, the whole burnt-offering, the thank-offering, and 
the sacrifice by which covenants were confirmed. An in- 
stance of one of each of these will be found, on referring 
to Gen. viii. 20; xxxi. 54; xv. 9 — 17. By the account 
respecting the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, the latter being 
accepted, while the former was rejected, we must infer that 
laws or rules had been given respecting such sacrifices, the 
want of the due observance of which caused the offering of 
Cain to be refused. But few or no particulars are given, 
of the ceremonies with which these sacrifices were offered. 
For the burnt-offering, the patriarchs raised an altar, or 
heap of stones or earth, on which wood was piled, Gen. 
xxii. 9. The animal being killed, probably its skin ^as 
taken off, the carcass laid upon the wood, and a fire kindled, 
by which the animal was consumed. Or the animal, if 
a lamb, may have been bound, laid upon the wood, and 
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then killed. In t^e thank-offering, a part only of the 
offering would be consumed, the rest was eaten by those 
present, as when Jacob and Laban covenanted together and 
were reconciled, Gen. xxxi. We read in the margin of 
vcr. 54, that they killed beasts and ate bread together ; 
thus their meal doubtless was a feast upon a sacrifice. The 
heap of stones then raised to commemorate the event might 
serve as an altar. The offering upon the confirmation of 
a covenant is described more fully in Gen. xv. 9, 10. A 
heifer and a ram were divided, and the pieces laid apart, 
but opposite to each other. A similar sacrifice is men- 
tioned Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19. In that case, the parties who 
covenanted, or agreed together, passed between the pieces 
of the sacrifice. By this ceremony was denoted, that if 
either of them broke the covenant, they might expect in like 
manner to be cut asunder by Divine justice. Such ap- 
pears to have been the view taken by the Jews, and by the 
heathens among whom this sort of sacrifice was common. 
And in the account of Abraham’s sacrifice, ver. 17, we find 
that a ‘^smoking furnace and a lamp of fire” passed between 
the divided carcasses, as a testimony that the Lord accepted 
the sacrifice, and confirmed the covenant. It is very pro- 
bable that, in this instance and in some others, the offer- 
ings were consumed by fire from heaven, as a token that 
they were accepted ; though that such was not usually the 
case, appears from Abraham’s carrying fire with him, wl^en 
preparing to sacrifice his son. In thh offering described 
Gen. XV. 9, each sort of animal is mentioned that was after- 
wards directed by the law of Moses to be used in sacrifices, 
Levit. i. 3, 10, 14. 

The distinction between clean and unclean beasts before 
the flood, see Gen. vii. 2, has been noticed as a proof that a 
revelation had been made respecting an appointed public 
worship, which is confirmed by the account of Noah sacri- 
ficing immediately after the flood, without any new direc- 
tion: see Gen. viii. 20. The statement that Abraham 
kept the charge, commandments, statutes, and laws of the 
Lord, Gen. xxvi. 5, may also have reference to this subject, 
for the word rendered statutes,” afterwards is applied to 
the rules, decrees, and ordinances a^out God’s worship. 
Although there is not a particular account of any ceremo- 
nies with which the patriarchs accompanied these offerings, 
it is very plain that they were seasons for prayer and 
thanksgiving. And if, as already noticed, there is reason 
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to believe that the patriarchs had some idea of the nature 
of the Great Atonement prefigured by these actions, we 
cannot doubt but that they called upon the name of the 
Lord with a lively faith, upon these occasions, looking for 
the promised Saviour, and for the better country, the hea- 
venly inheritance God had prepared for them. 

A very minute and particular account is given in Levi- 
ticus, of the rites and ceremonies with which the sacrifices 
were offered under the second or Mosaic dispensation. 
These will be noticed -when we describe the tabernacle and 
temple services ; hitherto we have spoken of the nature and 
design of the sacrifices. We have seen that they distinctly 
had reference to the promised Saviour, and thus the first 
two dispensations had the very same object in view as the 
third; all true religion has been the very same, in its object 
and leadiUg principles, from the time when our first pa- 
rents were sent out from Eden, to the present day. It is 
necessary to state this great truth clearly, that it may 
not be supposed there has been any change in true religion. 
In fact, there cannot have been any such thing as a new 
true religion. The promise directly after the fiill, declared 
the Messiah, who was to destroy the power of Satan, Gen. 
hi. 15. The Lord Jesus Christ was the Saviour promised 
from the beginning ; he is expressly called, The Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world,” Bev. xiii. 8 ; 1 Pet. 
i. yi, 20. Believers were chosen in him before the founda- 
tion of the world, Eph, i. 4. Jesus Christ is the same yes- 
terday, and to-day, and for ever,” Heb. xiii. 8 ; “ the First 
and the Last,” Bev. i. 17. The heathen used to choose new 
gods for themselves, and they do so at the present day ; but 
the patriarch, the ancient Jew, and the Christian of every 
age, have ^ had but one common religion, although in the 
rites and ceremonies they have been permitted, and even 
directed, to differ from each other. 

.Thus the bloody sacrifices, that is, offerings in which 
there was the shedding of blood, were made for acknowledg- 
ments of guilt; and presented evidence of belief in the 
pardon of sin, through a great Atonement, or Sacrifice, of 
which these were emblems or types. Among the Israelites, 
only what were called clean beasts or birds were offered: 
among the heathen, other animals were also sacrificed, even 
those which the Israelites were especially directed to cyon- 
sidqr abominations, defiling whatever they touched. 

The bloodless sacrifices, or meat-ofb'erings, were solely 
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from the fruits of the earth. Here it will be well to re- 
iftark, that the word “ meat,” as used in the English Bible, 
almost always means food in general, or anything that is 
to be eaten, not as we now often understand it, only ani" 
mal food or flesh-meat. These meat-offerings were soijie- 
times wholly consumed upon the altar; then they were also 
reckoned as burnt-offerings. 

Drink-offerings were of wine, and only used with other 
sacrifices, part being poured over the victim or any other 
substance which wai offered. 

Those offerings which were not wholly burned, are to be 
considered as expressing thankfulness to God for mercies, 
rather than to represent or typify the Saviour, the great 
sin-offering for the sins of the world ; and further details 
respecting them need not be entered into in this place. 

Thus the sacrifices, instituted from the fall of man, were 
intended continually to represent the Saviour as the Great 
Atonement for Sin, and the Way of salvation, before he 
came upon earth. Since his death the sacrifices have been 
done away, as is clearly stated in the Epistle to the He- 
brews. The record of Christ, given in the New Testament, 
is so full and clear, that we do not need to have embjema- 
tical representations continually presented now, to remind 
us of his sufferings, their -design, and of what they have 
accomplished. The spiritual sacrifice of prayers and 
praises, are what we are directed to offer under the Chpis- 
tii^ dispensation. But it would be wrong to suppose that 
this SPIRITUAL WORSHIP was less necessary, or less in use, 
under the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, than it is 
now. The sacrifices offered by the friends of Job, were to 
be accompanied by the prayers of the patriarchs for them, 
Job xlii. 8 — 10. Divine worship always has been the same 
in these respects ; it includes prayer for mercies needed, 
praise for mercies received. 

As every action of bur lives calls for prayer and prafee, 
so there is mo place in which this spiritual worship may 
not Ije offei'ed up. The apostle desired that men should 
pray everyw^here, 1 Tim. ii. 8. Solomon, even when dedi- 
cating the temple as a special house of prayer for Israel, 
vspoke of their praying elsewhere, 1 Kings viii. 38, 47, 48. 
Malachi (i. 11) speaks of incense, as a figurative expression 
for* prayer, being offered in every place. Manasseh prayed 
in his dungeon, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 12; and Jeremiah also, 
Lam. iii. 55 , 56; Jonah ii. 1, in the whale’s belly; the 
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penitent thief upon the cross, Luke xxiii. 42 ; Paul and 
the Syrian Christians on the sea-shore, Acts xx. 36. And 
as to praises, we find that Paul and Silas, at midnight, 
prayed and sang pi*aises to God, not only in the inner 
prison, but with their feet fast in the stocks, Acts xvi. 24, 
25 . Tlxe example of Nehemiah must not be forgotten ; he 
prayed while waiting upon the king of Persia at dinner, 
and his prayer was heard and amweiril^i, Hein ii. 4. 

There are many other instances fomnd in the Bible, but 
these are enough, especially when we refer to the example 
of our blessed I^ord himself, who, though he often went up 
to the temple, yet still more frequently — 

“ Cold moimtains and the midnight air 
‘W'itness’d the fervour of his prayer.*’ 

Nathanael seems to have found a place under a fig-tree, 
John i. 48, where no one could behold him but that Eye 
which sees all things. 



A JEW AT rHAVEE ON THE HOUSE TOP. 


As to places for prayer in Daniel (vi. 10,) 

prayed in his chamber, having the windows open towards 
Jerusalem. The disciples, after our Lord’s ascension, 
resorted to an upper room, where they continued in prayer 
and supplication, Acts i. 13, 14. Peter prayed on the 
house top. Acts x. 0. There were buildings for prayer, 
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which will be noticed hereafter. It is clearly shown in 
the Bible, that, from the beginning, places have been 
appropriated or set apart for solemn public, as well as for 
private prayer and other worship. The patriarchs, after the 
flood, placed altars for offerings upon mountains and in 
groves, and worshipped by their altars ; and we may con- 
clude that the same was done by those who lived before 
the flood. Noah built aD altar to the Lord, Gen. viii. 20. 
Abraham built altars wherever he pitched his tent for 
any length of time, Gen. xii. 8 ; xiii. 4; xxi. 33. He 
planted a gi'ove in Beersheba, and there called upon the 
name of the Lord. From the manner in which the oflering 
of Isaac was directed, Gen. xxii. 2, it appeal^, that then, 
as afterwards, mountains were sometimes f esorted to for 
worship. Jacob called a place by the name of Bethel, or 
God’s house, where he vowed to give to the Lord the tenth 
of the substance he might acquire, Gen. xxviii. 22 ; and 
XXXV. 1, afterwards, when he had forgotten or neglected to 
do as he vowed, the Lord reminded him of his engagement, 
and directed him to go to Bethel, to dwell there, and to 
make an altar there. These places were in reality similar 
to the houses of God, as the buildings for Divine worship, 
under the other dispensations, have been called. 

It is evident, that the seclusion of a mountain or a grove 
is favourable for calling off the thoughts from the world and^ 
worldly objects, which is so necessary when man comijiunes 
with his Maker; but the depraved heart of man, under the 
influence of Satan, continually perverts for evil that which 
has originally been directed for good. Even the idolatrous 
and heathen sacriflees were founded upon the great prin- 
ciple for religious worship, impressed qn the mind of man, 
and declared by the apostle Paul, “ that they should seek 
the Lord, if haply they might feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of us,” Acts xvii. 27 ; 
but wicked and abominable ceremonies were connected with 
many of these rites, and the epneealment aflbrded by a 
thick grove was favourable for the proceedings of those who 
changed the truth of God into a lie. We therefore find, 
that ib the second dispensation, whem God appointed a 
house or building for the ceremonial worshij) he then insti- 
tuted, it was to be in the most gublic, open, and crowded 
place of resort. From that tim§, the groves were strictly 
forbidden to be used as places for religious worship, and the 
Israelites were, ordered to destroy them, Exod. xxxiv. 13; 
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Deut. xii. 3. It has been said, that God would have no 
groves or thickets about his altar, that there might be no 
room for suspicion that anything improper was transacted 
there. Every part of the Divine worship was publicly 
performed. And repeatedly, when mention is made of 
idolatrous practices, or the removal of idolatrous abomi- 
nations, we find they were connected with groves. Thus, 
Gideon cut down a grove that vwas by the altar of Baal, 
Judg. vi. 2i. Asa, Hezekiah, and JosiaH also cut down 
the groves, and Ahab’s making a gfove is connected with 
his doing more to provoke the Lord God than all the 
kings of Israel that were before him, 2 Kings xviii. 4; 
xxiii. 14; 2 Chron. xiv. 3. There are other passages, both 
in the history of the kings and in the prophets, which 
speak of the groves. In some places the word may mean 
the images of some of the false gods or goddesses; but as 
these were usually worshipped in groves, the distinction 
need not be gone into. We learn from hence how ex- 
pressly the Israelites were commanded to avoid whatever 
had become an occasion of evil, although at first it might 
have been connected with what was good. 

The heathen temples were often surrounded by these 
thick groves. At Daphne, near to Antioch, in Syria, was 
a magnificent temple in honour of Apollo. The temple 
and the adjacent buildings were enveloped in a wood of 
laurels and cypresses, which formed a thick ever-verdant 
grove® impenetrable to the rays of the sun, and covering an 
extent of ten miles in circumference. Herodotus describes 
the temple of Mercury, at Bubastis, in Egypt, as sur- 
rounded by a grove of large trees, the tops reaching up 
to heaven.” 

The Jewish altars, under the second dispensation, some- 
times were set up on hills and high places, but there were 
altars erected to the Lord in other spots than that espe- 
cially appointed for the tabernacle and temple. We find 
Elijah, in 1 Kings xviii. 30, repairing the altar of the Lord 
in Mount Carmel, when he had that memorable trial with 
the priests of Baal, which clearly showed the Israelites the 
difference between an idol and the most high God. This 
altar, it is supposed, had been erected in the time of the 
Judges ; and it is remarkable, that two Roman historians » 
mention that Vespasian, tlie Roman emperor, went to an 
altar on Mount Carmel, venerable for its antiquity, where 
there was neither temple nor statue. At that time, the 

I i 
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altar was used by a heathen priest ; but it probably was on 
the same spot as the one repaired by Elijah ; perhaps the 
same pile of stones ; and the remembrance of the wondrous 
manifestations made at that time, had prevented the erec- 
tion of an idol near it. 

It was unlawful to offer sacrifices in high places, after 
God fixed upon a place for his worship, Deut. xii. 2 — 15. 
The persisting in so doing is mentioned among the sins ♦of 
the people, 2 Kings xv. 35 ; though, before tha| time, there 
are repeated instances of the prophets and other good men 
offering sacrifice in high places and elsewhere. Thus Saul 
found Samuel going up to the high place of the city where 
he dwelt, 1 Sam. ix. 14. The tabernacle itself was removed 
to the high place which was in Gibeon, 1 Chron. xxi. 29. 
It is explained, however, that David’s offering sacrifice at 
the threshing-floor of Oman, was in consequence of the 
pressure of the danger not allowing him to repair to 
Gibeon j and also because the Lord answered him there, 
and expressly commanded him to erect an altar in that 
place, 1 Chron. xxi, 18, 28 — 30. The sacrifice of Elijah at 
Carmel is sufficiently accounted for from the pressing cir- 
cumstances of the case. After the temple had been erected, 
there are repeated instances of the kings and people, botli 
of Israel and Judah, engaging in idolatrous worship, Ibr 
which (1 Kings xiv. 23) they built high places; these pro- 
bably were lofty buildings, rather than erections upon 
hills, though wo read, 2 Chron. xxi. 11, of Jehoram rfiaking 
high places in the mountains of Judah. 

It has been stated, that the law given by Moses forbade 
the offering sacrifices in any other places but the temple. 
In the history of Asa, his allowing the high places to re- 
main is blamed, 2 Cliron. xv. 17, though there is no reason 
to suppose he sanctioned idolatry. But there was no law^ 
against the use of high places for prayer and spiritual wor- 
ship. Again let it be observed, that before the temple was 
erected, and the place the Lord should choose, Josh. ix. 27, 
finally pointed out, there are many instances of sacrifices 
being offered lind accepted, in other places besides the^ 
tabernacle: thus Gideon and Manoah, Judg. vi. 26, and 
xiii. 19 ; and Samuel went to Bethlehem to sacrifice, when 
he anointed David, 1 Sam. xvi. 5. But when Jeroboam re- 
volted from Kehoboam, and began rites of worship which 
soon became wholly idolatrous, if they were not so at the 
very first, he made a house of high places, 1 Kings xii. 31, 
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and his doing so is blamed. The temple had then been 
built. 

Here may be mentioned, that the stupendous pile, called 
Stonehenge, in Wiltshire, is thought to have been one of 
these ‘‘ high places,” where lofty piles of stones were 
erected for the purposes of sacrifice. Such erections, doubt- 
less, have been in use from the days of the patriarchs. The 
altar erected by Moses under Mount Sinai, with the twelve 
pillars, according to the number of the tribes of Israel, 
Exod. xxiv. 4, would be like one of the erections which are 
called cromlechs, or stone circles, by antiquaries, as to 
general resemblance, but the purposes for which it wjus 
designed were very different. That altar was for burnt- 
offerings to tho Lord Jehovah, and may be considered as 
uniting the patriarchal sacrifices with those of the second 
dispensation just then about to be established, and the 
pillars were in remembrance of the twelve tribes ; but 
there is no doubt that the heathen cromlechs were dedi- 
cated to the worship of Baal, or of the serpent, which, in 
fiict, was the worship of Satan ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE JEWISH NATION — ITS RITUAL AND WORSHIP. 

The state of the world at the close of the patriarchal dis- 
pensation had become very awful. Idolatry prevailed in 
almost every part, and among every people, excepting the 
family of Abraham. The Egyptians were the wisest and 
most celebrated nation, the Assyrians the first powerful 
empire, the Canaanites the most warlike nation, and the 
Phoenicians more engaged in commerce and foreign trade 
than any other people: but all these were corrupted by 
absurd and impious idolatries. In mercy to mankind, 
God at this period selected the family of Abraham, and 
caused it to multiply into a nation, among whom the 
worship of the true God should be preserved ; whose 
history should exhibit an example of the Divine Pro- 
vidence continually superintending their conduct ; and 
through whom the blessed tidings of the promised Saviour 
should be made known to all the earth, Gen. xii. 1 — 3. 
For this people, so chosen, a code of laws was prepared, 
which in every part had reference to the only and true 
God, who made himself known to them as J ehovah ! 
a name signifying self-existence, eternity, and almighty 
power. ^ 

The tabernacle first, and afterwards the temple, were 
emblematical parts of this peculiar system. That build- 
ing was not to be deemed a dwelling-place for an earthly 
monarch, but as a royal mansion, erected for their God 
and King, in which he was considered to take up his 
abode, as a supreme and almighty Governor among his 
subjects. To this place the people might always have 
recourse, to receive his commands, to offer their petitions, 
and to learn his will, while peculiar manifestations of his 
august presence were visibly made there. The sanctuary 
was, in consequence, splendidly furnished, and a nume- 
rous retinue of servants and ministers were always in 
attendance. ’ Hence many of the peculiar rites and cere- 
monies under the Jewish dispensation; and the express 
directions that the ritual worship of the Jewish church 
should be offered nowhere but at the holy place. We 
must not, however, for a moment suppose, that the High 




INTEHIOE OP THE TABERNACLE, THE VEIL BETWEEN THE HOLY 
PLACES REMOVED. 

In the tabernacle and the temple, a part of the sacred 
building was partitioned off. In this inner place was seen 
a bright shining cloud, which the Jews called the shekinah, 
the symbol of Divine presence. It appeared as if resting 
between two figures, or angelic representations, called 
cherubim, upon the top of an ark or chest, called the 
mercy-seat, Exod. xl. 34 — 38, and 2 Chron. vii. 1, 2, and 
at times it filled all the sanctuary. These holy places and 
their furniture were figurative representations of heaven, 
of Christ, and of the worship of the church; the believing 
Israelites were thus reminded continually of the peculiar 
dispensation under which they lived, having the presence 
of their Lord and God among them, in a symbolical repre- 
sentation, in a manner very different from what was the 
case with any other nation. Some writers have said, that 
many parts of the Jewish rites and ceremonies, and even 
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the form of the^tabernacle, were copied from similar things 
among the Egyptians. But Witsius has fully shown, that 
not the least reliance can be placed on any statements of 
this kind ; and that the Jewish ritual, with all its cere- 
monies, and restraints as to food, was very strongly con- 
trasted to the gross inventions of idolatry. It more opposed 
heathenism, and marked the peculiar state of the Jewish 
people more decidedly, than the simple and purely spiritual 
worship, which was also taught them, would alone have 
done. Thus Josephus says, that all their actions and 
studies, and all their words, according to the law of Moses, 
taught the Jews religious or pious feelings towards God^ 
for He had left nothing of this nature undetermined. It 
is impossible here to go at any great length into this sub- 
ject; and the English reader may refer to Lowman and 
Dean Graves ; they say quite enough to silence the cavils 
of those who think that the Jewish ritual, so expressly 
directed by the holy Lord God, could in any respect be 
derived from the vile human inventions of idolatry, though 
these in many cases were imitations of parts of the 
patriarchal and Mosaic institutions. 

Here then we arrive at the conclusion, that the Jewish 
WORSHIP was two-fold. 

1. There was a ritual worship^ in which they recognised 
God’s peculiar dealings wdth them as a nation, and by a 
number of rites and ceremonies, testified their sense pf his 
favours : while these rites continually pointed the attention 
of the worshipper to the promises of that great Saviour 
who should come among them at the appointed time. 
This was the tabernacle, or temple worship, with the sacri- 
fices and offerings; and every ceremony connected there- 
with gave some useful instruction, or would help to guard 
against idolatry, while it prepared for the more perfect and 
spiritual state of religion under the Messiah. 

2. There was a personal, family, and congregational 
spiritual worship, in which the believer5 both in private 
and public, offered prayer and praise. The synagogue 
worship belonged to this class: it resembled the worship 
of the Cliristian dispensation, winch spiritual worship has 
continued, while the temple worship, with its ceremonies 
and offerings, have been done away by the coming of 
Christ ; that is, by the fulfilment, or coming to pass of the 
events those ceremonies represented or shadowed forth. 
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THE TABERNACLE, WITH ITS COVERING. 


CHAPTER lY 

THE TABERNACLE, AND THE ARTICLES THEREIN. 

The tabernacle was, the only place where the public ritual 
of Jewish national worship was to be celebrated. The 
directions how it was to be constructed were given by 
the Lord to Moses, Exod. xxvi. This place is mentioned 
under different names in the Old Testament. It is called 
a tent, a habitation, a sanctuary, a house, the dwelling- 
place of Jehovah’s glory, Jehovah’s tent, and the tent of 
the congregation, and sometimes the palace, although these 
names ai’e not always preserved distinctly in our English 
version. There was another tabernacle erected a short time 
before, see Exod. xxxiii. 7, called the tabernacle of the 
congregation, probably a large tent, where Moses transacted 
public business. 

The engraving shows the appearance of the tabernacle, 
as it may properly be called, which it will be seen was 
a movable place of worship, that could be taken to pieces, 
and carried from place to place. The reader will find an 
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account of the tabernacle, and the articles it contained, in 
Exodus XX.* to XXX. and xxxvi. to xl. 

The outer inclosure was the court of the tabernacle, 
about 150 feet long and 75 feet broad. This was sur- 
rounded on all sides with linen curtains, hanging from 
silver rods, which extended from one column to another. 
On the east and west sides were ten columns, twenty on 
the north, and as many on the south. These columns 
were of shittim wood, a sort of acacia; or some think it 
was cedar. Each post was fixed in a socket, or large piece 
of brass. Near the top of the columns silver hooks were 
fixed, on which the curtain rods rested. The entrance 
was on the cast. A curtain, or piece of tapestry, richly 
wrought with blue purple and scarlet, hung on the four 
middle columns of that side, which was drawn up, and 
thus left three entrances adjoining each other. 



PUTTING UP OP THE TABERNACLE. 


The taberi^le or tent was placed about the middle of 
the western mde of the court. It was an oblong square, 
about 54 feet long from west to east, and 18 feet from 
north to south. The walls or sides were formed of forty- 
eight wooden plal^ks of shittim wood, each rather more 
than two feet and a half broad, and 18 feet long. Twenty 
of these boards formed the north side ; as many were used 
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for the south ; and six on the west ; an additional board 
being placed at each western comer. The planks were 
covered with plates of gold, their ends were fixed by mor- 
tises and tenons, in blocks of silver, weighing about one 
hundred pounds weight, two to each board ; bars covered 
with gold extended along each side, to unite the whole 
firmly together. The eastern end was left for the entrance, 
and was closed by a curtain of worked linen cloth, hanging 
from silver rods, which rested upon five columns covered 
with gold. The roof, some think, was a frame of wood 
resting upon the upright planks, and over this were four 
coverings of different materials made up in several curtains, 
joined together by loops and couplings. Others consider 
that the coverings formed the only roofing. The under- 
most was of fine twined linen : it hung down to about two 
feet from the earth, and had figures of the cherubim 
wrought upon it with blue, purple, and scarlet. The next 
covering was of goat’s hair, woven into a sort of cloth ; the 
third was a covering of rams’ skins dyed red; the fourth, of 
what is called in our translation bakers’ skins ; but what 
animal is meant is not certain. The three outer coverings 
reached to the ground. The tabernacle was divided into 
two unequal parts ; the first occupied about two-thirds of 
the length, or nearly 35 feet. This was called the Holy 
Place, or the First Tabernacle, Heb. ix. 2. The inner 
apai;fment was only half the length ; it was separated from 
the outer by a wrought curtain or veil, and was called the 
Most Holy Place. The height Of each apartment was the 
length of the planks, or 18 feet. 
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TABLE OF SHEWBREAD. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE FURNITURE AND UTENSILS OF THE TABERNACLE. 

About the middle of the outer court was the alta/ for 
burnt-offerings. It was a sort of coffer or chest, made of 
sliittim wood, nearly five feet and a half in height, and 
nine feet in length and breadth. It I’ested on four short 
feet of brass, which were hollow, and through which the 
blood of the victim flowed out. The sides were covered 
with brass; the inner space, it is supposed, was filled with 
earth, on which the fire was kindled upon a grate of brass; 
see Exod. xxxviii. 1 — 7. The four corners of the altar pro- 
jected upwards, so as to resemble horns, 1 Kings ii. 28; 
Psa. cxviii. 27. To these the victims were bound; and 
criminals, as in the cases of Joab and Adonijah, caught 
hold of them. These horns, however, were not considered 
as protecting a heinous criminal. At the four corners were 
rings, through which were put the poles used for carrying 
the altar. On the south side was an ascent to the altar. 
Lev. ix. 22, made of earth heapfed up. 

There were various articles for the use of the altar, as 
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pots or- urns to take away tlie ashes, shovels, basins, flesh- 
hooks and fire-pans: all these were made of brass; see 
Exod xxxviii. 1 — 7. The fire upon this altar was mira- 
culously kindled, and was kept perpetually burning, Lev. 
ix. 24; vi. 12, 13. This fire is considered to have been 
emblematical of the wrath of God against sin, Heb. xii. 29; 
Isa. xxxiii. 14. The Spirit of God also is compared to fire, 
Matt. iii. 11; Isa. iv. 4; and his influences are a sacred 
fire that never goes out. The Divine word and ordinances 
also are likened to fire, Jer. xxiii. 29; and we read of fiery 
trials and afflictions, 1 Pet. iv. 12. 

Between the altar and the tabernacle was placed a laver, 
or large basin, with an ornamented stand or foot, in whicli 
the priests washed their hands and feet, when about to per- 
form their duties. It was made of brass, of the looking- 
glasses* of the women who assembled at the door of the 
tabernacle, Exod. xxxviii. 8. This description has puzzled 
many modern readers; but it means that the laver was 
formed of the brazen mirrors used by the women. At that 
time glass was not in use, and it would not oe suitable for 
making such a large basin. And in ancient times the 
women had small plates, or flat pieces of metal, very highly 
polished, which showed the face nearly as well as our pre- 
sent looking-glasses. These they usually carried about with 
them. The Greek version adds, that the women here men- 
tioned were fasting at the doors of thb tabernacle, on the 
day when it was first set up. * 

The tabernacle had no windows, but there was a large 
candlestick or candelabra, represented in the view of the 
interior of the tabernacle, page 173, the main pillar of which 
was five feet high, according to Jewish writers. It had six 
branches ; and at the end of each, and at the top of the 
main stem, was a lamp. All the seven lights were kept 
constaiftly buriiing in the night ; but, according to Josephus, 
only three in the daytime; and, from Exod. xxx. 8, it 
appears that a part, if not the whole, were lighted in the 
evening. In the morning, a priest put the lamps in order, 
with the gold snuffers made for that purpose, and removed 
the snuff and dregs in a golden vessel. He then filled the 
lamps with the purest olive oil, such as ran easily from the 
fruit when bruised, without being pressed. The candlestick, 
with the articles belonging to it, weighed a talent, or 12o 
pounds, and was made of pure gold, very beautifully wrought 
with buds and flowers, and various ornaments. 
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In the holy place, also, was a table of shittim wood, 
about three feet and a half in length, 20 inches broad, and 
30 in height, covered with plates of gold, and ornamented 
with a border of wrought gold. There was an ornamented 
comice or border round about, to keep the frame-work 
steady ; also golden rings for the staves to carry it. Upon 
this table were placed twelve unleavened loaves, each con- 
taining about ten pints of fine flour, which were changed for 
fresh loaves every week. These loaves, called the shew- 
bread, were arranged in two piles, sprinkled with frankin- 
cense and salt. The name given in the original, literally 
means bread of the face,” because it was placed before the 
face or presence of Jehovah. Also, it is called the bread 
arranged in order, and the perpetual bread ; see Lev. xxiv. 
6, 7 ; 1 Chron. xxiii. 29. Wine was placed upon the table 
in bowls or cups called vials ; and there were dishes, and 
spoons, and covers, all of gold. 

A small altar for incense was placed near the veil which 
divided the apartments. This was made of shittim wood, 
21 inches in length and breadth/ and three feet and a half 
in height. It was ornamented and plated with gold ; hence 
it was called the golden altar, to distinguish it from the 
brazen altar in the outer court. It had an ornamented 
border, and rings for the staves by which it was carried. 
On this altar incense was burned every morning and even- 
ing. The incense was a compound of drugs, mentioaed 
Exod. XXX. 34 — 38, and* when burned, made a sweet per- 
fume. No other perfume might be used in the sanctuary, 
nor was this composition to be used for any common pur- 
poses. The incense was typical of Christ’s intercession, and 
of prayer : thus the golden altar was a type of Christ in 
regard to his intercession, see Rev. viii. 3 ; as the altar of 
burnt-offering was a type of Christ in regard to the other 
part of his priestly office, bis oblation or satisfaction. 

The inner apartment, called the Holy of Holies, did not 
contain many articles. There was deposited the ark of the 
covenant, a chest of* shittim wood, rather more than 30 
inches in breadth, the same in depth, and three feet and a 
half in length. It was covered with the purest gold, with 
an ornamented border on the top ; on each side were two 
gold rings for the staves by which it v/as carried, and which 
remained in them. Ttie ends of these staves were drawn 
out so far as to touch tlje veil which separated the apart- 
ments. The lid of the ark ^as of pure gold, ornamented with 
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two figures of cherubim, so placed that their faces turned 
towards each other, and leaned downwards to the ark. 
Their form cannot now be ascertained, but it is supposed 
to have been something like the representation here given. 
The wings were spread to form a sort of seat, hence the lid 
was called the mercy-seat, and might be considered as a 
throne, on which the Shekinah, or Divine presence, rested. 



THE ARK OP THE COVENANT — AARON’s ROD BUDDING. 


while the ark itself formed, as it were, the footstool. There 
was nothing in the ark but the tables of stone on which 
the ten commandments were engraven. By the ark stood 
a vase of gold, which contamed some manna, also the rod 
of Aaron which budded, and a copy of the books of Moses 
containing the law. Or, the manna and th^ rod may have 
been in the ark when placed by Moses in the tabernacle ; 
but these articles do not appear to have been therein when 
it was placed in the temple. Perhaps they had been taken 
away while the ark was in the hands of the Philistines, or 
at some other time during the period of confusion and 
disorder recorded in the books of Judges and 1 Samuel. 
Either of these views explains the apparent difference 
between Heb ix. 4, and 2 Chron. v. 10. 

Thus the tabernacle gave the idea of a noble residence, 
and the various articles in it may be considered as the re- 
quisite articles of furniture ; and the whole was intended to 
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convey to the nation the idea of their Euler residing con- 
tinually among them. But these were only the examples 
and shadows of heavenly things, and the sight of them pro- 
fited not, unless the beholder looked beyond them, consider- 
ing what they signified. They are expressly spoken of as 
being “the patterns of things in the heavens,” Heb. ix. 23: 
each article has been considered as having reference to some 
spiritual object ; but too many fanciful applications have 
been ma4e; the minute discussion of the subject of scrip- 
tural types requires much sobriety of judgment. Mather, 
Worden, and M‘Laurin have written expressly on these 
subjects. 

The materials for this tabernacle and its contents were 
provided by the people, who offered according to their re- 
spectiiji abilities, and worked for it in various ways. So 
ready were they on this occasion, that Moses found it 
necessary to give public notice that enough was provided, 
and that no more articles should be brought, Exod. xxxvi. 
C. The extent of these offerings will appear, when it is 
stated, that learned men compute that the value of the 
metals alone, the weight of which is recorded Exod. xxxviii. 
24 — 29, -would amount to more than £240,000 of our 
money. Tlie articles given by the Egyptians to the 
Israelites when living their land, and those taken from 
the Amalekites, probably supplied a large x>ortion of these 
offerings. The readiness of the Israelites shows, that when 
God the Holy Spirit puts his grace into the heart, fiie 
hands will be diligently employed in the Divine service. 
The chief directors of the work were Bezalecl of the tribe 
of Judah, and Aholiab of the tribe of Dan. It is expressly 
said, that they were Divinely instructed for this purpose, 
Exod. XXXV. 31 — 35. Thus, when God requires any par- 
ticular services to be done, he will find out or make per- 
sons fit and able to perform them. And the women, who 
spun the goat’s hair for this work, are said to be wise- 
hearted, as well as the skilful jewellers and goldsmiths who 
executed the most difficult articles. Surely this is encou- 
ragement for all to unite in the work of God, v believing 
that a man is accepted therein according to the ability he 
may possiss, 

A particular account of the setting up and consecrating 
the tabernacle is given in Exod. xl. There we read, ver. 
34, that the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle. This 
was the Shekinah, or manifestation of the Divine presence. 
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SO called from a Hebrew word, which signifies to inhabit or 
dwell. God had directed that the tabernacle or sanctuary 
should be made, that he might dwell among the people, 
Exod. XXV. 8. From various passages in Scripture, the 
Shekinah appSars to have been as Josephus describes it, 
the visible form of a flame, most likely veiy shining and 
glorious. Whether or not it was constantly visible in the 
tabernacle and temple, there is no distinct account ; but 
its entrance into the temple is expressly stated 1 Kings viii. 
10, 11, and its departure seems to be spoken of in Ezek. 
X. 1 8 , and xi. 23. 'JJhe Jewish writers relate, that it never 
appeared in the second temple. Its absence from that 
tempi^, where the Son of God himself appeared in human 
flesh, is a proof that the Shekinah was a figurative or pro- 
phetical representation, that the promised Messiah should 
apjDear in due time. ‘‘The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt” (tabernacled, or shekinised,) “among us,” John i. 14. 
This was expressly prophesied, Mai. iii. 1 ; Hag. ii. 7. 

Another manifestation of the Divine acceptance of their 
servic'' — descent of fire. Thus, when 



DESCENT OF FIRE ON THE ALTAR. 

Moses and Aaron offered the sin-offerings, “ there came out 
fire* from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar 

the burnt-offering and the fat : which when all the people 
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tinually among them. But these were only the examples 
and shadows of heavenly things, and the sight of them pro- 
fited not, unless the beholder looked beyond them, consider- 
ing what they signified. They are expressly spoken of as 
being ‘Hhe patterns of things in the heavens,” Heb. ix. 23: 
each article has been considered as having reference to some 
spiritual object ; but too many fanciful applications have 
been made; the minute discussion of the subject of scrip- 
tural types requires much sobriety of judgment. Mather, 
Worden, and M‘Laurin have written expressly on these 
subjects. 

The materials for this tabernacle and its contents vrere 
provided by the people, who offered according to their re- 
8pecti”|p abilities, and worked for it in various ways. So 
ready were they on this occasion, that Moses found it 
necessary to give public notice that enough was provided, 
and that no more articles should be brought, Exod. xxxvi. 
C). The extent of these offerings will appear, when it is 
stated, that learned men compute that the value of the 
metals alone, the weight of which is recorded Exod. xxxviii. 
24 — 29, 'would amount to more than £240,000 of our 
money. The articles given by the Egyptians to the 
Israelites when living their land, and those taken from 
the Amalekites, probably supplied a large portion of these 
offerings. The readiness of the Israelites shows, that when 
(lod the Holy Spirit puts his grace into the heart, fhe 
hands 'will be diligently employed in the Divine service. 
The chief directors of the work were Bezalecl of the tribe 
of Judah, and Aholiab of the tribe of Dan. It is expressly 
said, that they were Divinely instructed for this purpose, 
Exod. XXXV. 31 — 35. Thus, 'v^en God requires any par- 
ticular services to be done, he will find out or make per- 
sons fit and able to perform them. And the women, who 
spun the goat’s hair for this work, are said to be wise- 
hearted, as well as the skilful jewellers and goldsmiths who 
executed the most difficult articles. Surely this is encou- 
ragement for all to unite in the work of God, * believing 
that a man is accepted therein according to the ability he 
may possess. . ' 

A particular account of the setting up and consecrating 
the tabernacle is given in Exod. xl. There we read, ver. 
34, that the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle. This 
was the Shekinah, or manifestation of the Divine presence. 
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SO called from a Hebrew word, which signifies to inhabit or 
dwell. God had directed that the tabernacle or sanctuary 
should be made, that he might dwell among the people, 

: Exod. XXV. 8. From various passages in Scripture, the 
' Shekinah appears to liave been as Josephus describes it, 
the visible form of a flame, most likely very shining and 
glorious. Whether or not it was constantly visible in the 
tabernacle and temple, there is no distinct account ; but 
its entrance into the temple is expressly stated 1 Kings viii. 
10, 11, and its departure seems to be spoken of in Ezek. 
X. 18, and xi. 23. TJhe Jewish writers relate, that it never 
appeared in the second temple. Its absence from that 
tempj^, where the Son of God himself appeared in human 
flesh, is a proof that the Shekinah was a figurative or pro- 
phetical representation, that the promised Messiah should 
appear in due time. ‘‘The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt” (tabernacled, or shekinised,) “among us,” John i. 14. 
This was expressly prophesied, Mai. iii. 1 ; Hag. ii. 7. 

Anotlier manifestation of the Divine acceptance of their 
service and offerings was the descent of fire. Thus, when 
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fire* from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar 
the burnt-offeiing and the fat : which when all the people 
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saw, they shouted, and fell on their faces,” Lev. ix. 24. In 
like manner the fire descended on the offering of Solomon,- 
2 Chron. vii. 1 ; and on that of Elijah, 1 Kings xviii. 38. 
The acceptance of Gideon’s sacrifice was also shown by 
miraculous fire, Judg. vi. 21. * 

In Numbers iv. it is related how the different parts of 
the tabernacle, and the articles belonging to it, were car- 
ried, during the removals of the Israelites in the wilderness. 
The priests, Aaron and his family, covered all the articles 
before the Levites were allowed to come into the tabernacle 
to prepare for the removal. The coverings showed the re- 
verence due to the holy things, and also that mysterious 
meanings were intended by them. That dispensation was 
obscure and dark, compared with the light of the gospel. 

When the Israelites entered the land of Canaan, the 
tabernacle was set up at Gilgal, where they first encamped. 
It remained there about seven years, and then was removed 
to Shiloh, a more central situation, a few miles north of 
Jerusalem, Josh. iv. 19; xviii. 1. Here other tents and 
buildings were placed round the tabernacle, to lodge the 
priests, and to receive various articles connected with the 
services. Thus Eli’s sons sent to the kitchen Vhere the 
peace-offerings were boiled, 1 Sam. ii. 14, and this explains 
how Samuel and Eli laid down near the tabernacle, iii. 2, 3. 
Also David’s going into the house of God, or that part of it 
where the priests lived, and there obtaining the shewbread 
which had been taken from the holy place, 1 Sam. xkL 
From this the tabernacle appears to have been fixed at Nob, 
some time after the death of Eli, and from thence was carried 
to Gibeon, 2 Chron. i. 3. It is to be remarked, that as Saul 
slew the priests of the Lord before the tabernacle at Nob, 
and ruined that place, so his sons were hanged up at Gibeon, 
whither the tabernacle had been removed, 1 Sam. xxii. 18, 
19 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 9. There is no account of these removals, 
nor of what became of the tabernacle after the temple was 
built. The ark does not appear to have been replaced in 
it wlien restored by the Philistines. Another building was 
reared by David to receive the ark, when it was carried to 
Jerusalem, 2 Sam. vi. 17. 
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MOUNT MORIAH. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE TEMPLE— ITS COURTS. 

There is an account of the origin of the temple in 2 Sam. 
vii. and 1 Chron. xvii., and how David was permitted to 
form plans for the temple, and to collect a vast quantity of 
materials for building it, though not himself to build it. 
All the particulars respecting these preparations are related 
in 2 Sam. vii!, 1 Chron. xvii., 2 Sam. xxiv., 1 Chron. xxi. to 2 
Chron. vi., and 1 Kings i. to viii. From 1 Chron. xxvi. 28, 
it is clear that articles had been dedicated for this, or a 
similar purpose, by Samuel and even by Saul, also by Abner 
and Joab. Two accounts are there given, each of which 
contains particulars that assist in explaining the other, and 
when these chapters are read attentively, the reader will 
have a full idea of the whole proceeding. 

The letter of Solomon to Hiram king of Tyre, 2 Chron. 
ii. 3 — 10, contains a summary of his reasons for building 
the temple — that it was intended to facilitate the offering 
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of the prescribed sacrifices, and to perpetuate the due per- 
formance of the Mosaic ritual. He expressly rejected the 
thought, that such a place could be a residence for Him, 
whom the heaven, and heaven of heavens cannot contain. 
The prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the temple, 
1 Kings viii. 23 — 61, contains the most exalted ideas of the 
Supreme Being, and carefully does away any supposition 
which might prevail, of Jehovah’s dwelling in a house 
made with hands, however glorious, although he vouchsafed 
tokens of his immediate presence there, in the midst of his 
people. He was equally ready to hear, “ from heaven his 
dwelling place,” the supplications presented to him, whether 
from that house or from a land of captivity. 

The temple stood upon Mount Moriah, a hard limestone 
rock, nearly surrounded by precipices, on the eastern side of 
J erusalem. The summit was levelled to make a space suf- 
ficient to erect it, and as the extent even then was not large 
enough for the building and its courts, a terrace was raised 
from the valley beneath, by constructing a wall, in some 
places several hundred feet high. Thus the temple and its 
courts were placed on the brow of a precipice. The engrav- 
ing, on page 185, gives some idea of the vast elevation at 
which the temple would be seen by those in the valley'be- 
neath ; and it represents the present appearance of Mount 
Moriah, with the Turkish mosque, which now occupies the 
site of the temple. But much of the valley has been filled 
up, during the two thousand five hundred years which liate 
elapsed since the building was first erected. 

or this remarkable site Lightfoot says, ‘‘ This bank was 
once well stored with bushes and brambles, Gen. xxii. 13, 
and afterwards with worse briars and thorns, the Jebusites, 
who had it in possession till David purchased it for Divine 
use, and built the structure we have described. Here was 
then a poor threshing-floor of Oman, the Jebusite,but after- 
wards the habitation of the God of Jacob; a place and fabric 
as sumptuous and eminent as it was possible for man, and ' 
art, and cost to make it; the glory of the nation where itj 
was, and the wonder of all the nations round about it; but*^ 
at last as great a wonder and monument of desolation and 
ruin, as ever it had been of beauty and glory.” 

The particulars given in the Bible, and those related by 
Jewish writers, show that the plan of the temple was similar 
to that of the tabernacle, but it was considerably larger. 
There were also similar utensils and articles for the sacred 
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services, but some were larger or more numerous. The 
superb edifice constructed by Solomon, consisted of the Holy 
Place, and a Holy of Holies, as in the tabernacle ; the main 
building being ut 110 feet long, 36 wide, and S4 high. 
This pile was surrounded on each side, except the entrance, 
by. three stories of small rooms, about eight feet square, 
which reached to about half the height of the body of tlie 
temple. The east end, or front, was a magnificent portico, 
which rose to the height of 220 feet. Thus the form of the 
whole pile would not be unlike that of some ancient 
churches, which have a lofty tower in front, and a low aisle 
extending along each side of the main building. The prin- 
cipal structure was surrounded by several courts, and a 
variety of other buildings, some of which are mentioned in 
the books of Kings and Chronicles. 

The daily services in Solomon’s temple are briefly stated 
by Abijah, in his remonstrance to Jeroboam and the Israel- 
ites, 2 Chron. xiii. 10, 11: ^^The priests, which minister 
unto the Lord, are the sons of Aaron, and the Levites wait 
upon their business : and they burn unto the Lord every 
morning and every evening burnt sacrifices and sweet in- 
cense : the shewbread also set they in order upon the pure 
table ; and the candlestick of gold with the lamps thereof, 
to burn every evening.^^ Thus the daily services of Solo- 
mon’s temple were the same as those of the tabernacle ; and 
the Jewish writers show that the same services were con- 
tinued after the captivity. 

This beautiful temple, the richest and most highly- 
finished edifice the world ever saw, continued in its origi- 
nal splendour only about thirty years. Shishak, king of 
Egypt, then took Jerusalem, and plundered the temple. 
Many other circumstances connected with its history are 
recorded in the books of Kings and Chronicles, and it was 
burned by the Chaldeans, when it had stood about 430 
years. See 2 Kings xxv. 13 — 15; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17 — 20. 

After the captivity, one of the first cares of the Jews who 
returned to their beloved country, was to rebuild the tdmple. 
Various hindrances and delays retarded the progress. It 
was begun by Zerubbabel, but their means were so scanty, 
that the aged men who had seen the first house, wept with 
a loud voice when they saw the new foundations laid, Ezra 
iii. 12. Yet the people in general praised the Lord with 
shouts of joy. To those who had not enjoyed the Divine 
ordinances in their greater glory, the renewal of these 
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services was felt as an especial blessing. Let us learn hence, 
that the day of small things is not to be despised, and let 
us especially be thankful for the great mercies we now 
enjoy as to the worship of God. 

This second temple stood for about fife hundred years, 
when, being much decayed, Herod the Great undertook to 
rebuild it. He employed 18,000 workmen, for more than 
nine years, in the work. But, although in that time the 
main building was completed, other works were undertaken. 
The courts were further enlarged, and additional buildings 
erected, so that in our Saviour’s time, the Jews could say, 
that forty-six years had passed during its construction, 
John ii. 20. It is calculated that the courts were suf- 
ficiently spacious to contain more than half a million of 
persons at the same time. No expense was spared to render 
this temple equal, if not superior, in size, as well as in 
beauty and splendour, to anything ever seen among man- 
kind. Of this pile, including several courts and many hun- 
dred additional apartments, there is no particular account 
in Scripture; but it has been described by Josephus and 
ether Jewish writers. 

The principal entrance to the court of the Gentiles, the 
3xtent and situation of which will be seen on reference to 
a plan of Jerusalem, was by the east gate, called the gate 
Shushan, and the king’s gate. The &st name is said to 
have been derived from a representation of the city of 
Shushan, in Persia, portrayed upon it, to remind the Jews 
of their captivity, that they might beware of again falling 
into idolatry: and also to remind them of the feast of 
Purim, established in that city, to commemorate their deli- 
verance from the plot of Haman. The name of the king’s 
gate was to remind them of Solomon, who raised the foun- 
dation from the valley beneath ; the piazza on that side of the 
court was wider than on the others, and was called Solomon’s 
porch. There our Lord walked at the feast of dedication, 
John X. 23, when the Jews were about to cast stones at him ; 
and there Peter addressed the people after the miraculous 
healing of the lame man, Acts iii. 11. Josephus says, that '^ 
no one could look down from the flat roof of this cloister 
without being dizzy, on account of the vast depth of the 
valley beneath. At the south-east comer is supposed to 
have been the pinnacle from whence Satan tempted our 
Saviour to cast himself down. Matt. iv. 6. 

After passing the buildings immediately about the en- 
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trance gate, pens or folds would be seen, containing cattle, 
sheep, and lambs. At this gate the half shekel, as directed 
Exod. XXX. 13, was collected during three weeks before the 
passover, and there sat the money changers, ready to sup- 
ply Jewish coins for the temple dues, and the purchase 
of sacrifices, to persons who came from a distance, in ex- 
change for foreign money : thus not only levying a tax on 
the necessities of the devout visitor of the temple, but 
making God’s house a place of merchandise. It is probable 
that the officers of the temple let these standings for con- 
siderable sums, to compensate for which the sellers made an 
unjust and fraudulent gain, therefore our Lord called the 
place a “ den of thieves.” There were also small shops or 
apartments for the regular sale of wine, oil, meal, and other 
things, which were used with the sacrifices. Our Lord's 
solemn rebuke of this conduct is well known. It was so 
manifestly evil, that the guilty crowds fled before a single 
despised individual of humble parentage. 

In this court, often called by the Jews ^Hhe mountain of 
the house,” persons from aU nations were seen. Many de- 
vout Gentiles no doubt entered this space, desiring there to 
oifer supplications to the God of Israel, as none but a Jew 
might approach nearer to the inner courts and the holy 
places. But how must the feelings of the pious strangers 
have been outraged, on finding the inclosure intended ex- 
pressly for their use, turned into a cattle-market and an 
exchange! Singular to relate, there was a time when the 
interior of St. Paul’s, the largest place for worship in London, 
presented much such a scene. During part of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the main building was crowded 
by persons who resorted to it for buying, and selling, and 
hiring, and for making known their wants, and even for 
disgraceful and wicked purposes. It is true, that God dwells 
not within stone walls, and that there can be no holiness 
in bricks and mortar ; but if the world and its devices are 
allowed to gain a settlement within the house dedicated to 
Divine worship, it Will bo even more difficult than it is at 
present, to prevent the intrusion of worldly thoughts during 
the hours set apart for sacred services. 

The piazza or covered walk which surrounded the court, 
had a roof supported by large pillars of beautiful white 
marble. The whole is computed to have included a large 
level space, equal to four acres and a half, paved with va- 
riegated marble. In the north-west comer of this court was 
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an ascent to the tower of Antonia, by the stairs into that 
castle, from whence St. Paul addressed the people, Acts 
xxi. 40, 



From the court of the Gentiles the Jews entered by seve- 
ral openings, each with twelve steps, into the Hil, or sacred 
fence. This was a space eighteen feet wide, and nine feet 
above the court which surrounded it. A wall of lattice 
work, five feet high, formed the outward boundary ; and at 
each entrance were posts with inscriptions in different lan- 
guages, forbidding strangers to enter. The outcry against 
Paul was first excited by a false accusation, that he had 
taken a Greek beyond this boundary. Acts xxi. 27—29. 
This fence is evidently alluded to by the same apostle, Eph. 
ii. 13, 14, when he speaks of Christ as ^‘our peace,” who 
united both Jews and Gentiles into one church, having 
broken down ^Hhe middle wall of partition” between 
them. 

From the Hil, the Jew passed by an ascent of five steps, 
into the court of the women: so called because this was 
their appointed place of worship, beyond wliich they might 
not pass, unless they had burnt-offerings or trespass-offer- 
ings to present. It is mentioned by different names in 
Scripture, as the new court, 2 Chron. xx. 5 ; the outer 
court, Ezek. xlvL 21 ; the treasury, John viii. 20. The 
eastern gate to this court was the beautiful gate mentioned 
Acts iii. 2. It was so named from being overlaid with 
plates of Corinthian brass, a valuable mixture of gold, 
silver, and copper. This court contained a space of about 
an acre and a half; it was wholly surrounded by buildings 
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and a piazza with ranges of galleries. It was paved with 
marble, and had three gates beside- that already described. 
In each comer was a smaller court, where the priests 
boiled the sacrifices, with buildings for different purposes. 
In one corner the Nazarites cut off their hair. In another, 
the wood intended for the altar was carefully examined, to 
separate any pieces that had worms : those wore deemed 
unfit fc^ the altar, and used for inferior purposes. An- 
other was for the reception of cleansed lepers ; and in the 
fourth were stores of wine and oil. These piles of build- 
ings, and the galleries between them, were forty-five feet 
in height. In this court also were the chests for receiving 
the offerings, into one of which our blessed Lord saw the 
poor widow cast her two mites. These chests were thir- 
teen in number, each for a different purpose. Into this 
court the lame man, when healed, followed Peter and John; 
and here stood the proud Pharisee, near the gate leading to 
the inner court, when he thanked God that he was not as 
other men ; while the poor publican stood in a remote part, 
offering a petition which every true believer feels should be 
his daily prayer. This court was the usual place of wor- 
ship for those who did not bring sacrifices to offer dn the 
altar. It is probable that many offerings, and also the 
spoils taken by Herod from the nations ho conquered, were 
suspended on the walls ; and here Agrippa hung up the 
golden chain given him by the Roman emperor Caligula, as 
• a merftorial of the iron clmin with which he had been bound 
by Tiberius. The offerings were visible from a distance, 
and appear to have been “the gifts” pointed out to our 
Lord, as he sat with his disciples on the Mount of Olives, 
Luke XXL 5, 

The court of Israel was next. The ascent to this was by 
fifteen steps, the pavement being about thirteen feet higher 
than the court of the women. The gate tower was ninety 
feet high, and richly adorned. Here lepers stood while the 
atonement for them was offered, and their purification com- 
pleted. Here the trial of bitter waters was made. And 
this was the gate described by Josephus, so heavy that it 
could hardly be shut by twenty men, yet opening of its own 
accord one night, some years Jbefore the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, though barred and bolted : an omen regarded as im- 
porting the approaching ruin of the state. 

The court of Israel surrounded the main buildings of the 
temple, as a frame enfcompasses a picture. It was only about 
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fourteen feet wide, and was no more than a piazza, under 
which the Israelites stood while their sacrifices were burning 
on the altar; probably something like the piazza round 
the Royal Exchange in London, buf the centre part w’as 
higher than the piazza, for the pavement of the court of 
Israel was about four feet below the level of that of the 
court of the priests, from which it was also separated by an 
open railing. On the outer side it was separated ^om the 
Hil by a wall and buildings, probably some over the piazza 
and others on the outside, but the precise arrangement 
cannot be ascertained, although the names and uses of 
many of the apartments are stated, and their probable 
situation is pointed out upon the plan. They were chiefly 
used for the accommodation of the priests and Levites, for 
baths and purifications, and for various other purposes 
connected with the offerings. The eastern side appears to 
have been rather wider than the others, and was partly 
appropriated to the Levites, who played on musical instru- 
ments and sang during the services. The whole area of 
this court was less than half an acre. 

The court of the priests was the inner division of the 
temple, and contained about an acre and a quarter, which 
was nearly filled by the building of the temple itself and 
the brazen altar. It was only entered by the Israelites in 
general when they offered sacrifices; the rule was, that 
they came in at the north or south sides, and returned by a 
different gate from that by which they entered. The brazen 
altar stood exactly on the site of the threshing-floor of 
Araunah. It was much larger than the altar in the taber- 
nacle, The altar of Solomon was thirty-seven feet square ; 
that erected after the captivity about six feet larger ; that of 
Herod was sixty-two feet square at the base, and forty-four 
at the top, and eighteen feet high. A cubit on the south- 
east corner was cut off*; the boundary line between the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin ran there; and from a fan- 
ciful application of Gen. xlix. 27, it was thought that no 
part of the altar should be in the former tribe. At about 
two feet above the ground, the altar was narrowed two feet 
on each side, and about nine feet higher it was again nar- 
rowed two feet ; on these two ledges the priests could walk 
round the altar, as they did on the upper of these ledges 
when they sprinkled the blood of the sacrifices. A red line 
round the altar, at half the height, directed the priests in 
sprinkling, which was done in some cases above, and in 
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others below the line. If any blood remained when thej 
had completed the circuit, it was poured out at the south- 
west corner, through two holes leading to a conduit or pipe, 
by which the blood was conveyed to the brook Kidron. 
Higher up was another ledge, but interrupted by the co- 
lumns called the horns of the altar. 



LARGE ALTAR FOR SAORIFIOES. 


In the temple rebuilt by Herod, the altar was formed of 
a large mass of stones from the valley of Bit-keiim, or 
Beth-hacurim, a place about eight mdes from Jerusalem. 
They were not shaped ; no iron tool ted bete used upon 
them, Exod. xx. 25 ; but they were cemeuted together 
with mortar, pitch, and lead, into a regular form^ On ac- 
count of the number of sacrifices, the altar was washed on 
the eve of the sabbath, and whitened ht the passover and 
feast of tabernacles. On the top of this altar three fires 
were kept constantly burning. The first was the great fire 
for the sacrifices ; the second, a small fire of fig-tree wood, 
to supply the coals taken into the holy place to bum the 
incense; the third, another small fire, to rekindle the 
larger fire in case it should go out. The priests went up 
by an inclined plane, or sloping ascent of stone, united to 
the altar. 
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This altar of burnt-offering was sometimes called Ariel, 
or the lion of God, from the number of animals it de- 
voured, the number consumed on it as sacrifices. What- 
ever touched it was esteemed holy, and there was no other 
altar allowed in the land of Israel ; thus the unity of God 
was symbolically taught. The height of the altar itself, 
added to the higher ground:*on which the inner court stood, 
would render the flames that consumed the sacrifice par- 
tially visible to those in the outer courts, and thus remind 
them of the great object of these institutions. 



MOLTEN SEA AND BKAZEN OXEN. 

Oil the north side of the altar were twenty-four rings, 
fixed in the stones of the pavement, to which the animals 
intended for sacrifices were fastened when slaughtered. 
Also four pillars bn which the carcasses were suspended to 
be flayed, and eight marble, tables on which they were 
washed and divided. 

In the first temple, the molten sea, or brass laver, stood 
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in this court ; an immense Tessel of metal, nine feet deep, 
and more than fifty in circumference. Its precise shape is 
not known, but it contained from 12,000 to 20,000 gallons 
of water. 

It is not likely that the oxen on which it stood, 2 Chron. 
iv. 3, 4, were fully represented as here ; the supports pro- 
bably were oval masses of metal, having the form and 
something of the appearance of the head of an ox. 

On the south side of the altar, under the ascent, was 
a dark recess, where the offal and ashes were put till re- 
moved from the court, and a closet for birds that were 
found unfit for sacrifices. On the side of the ascent was a 
table of silver, for vessels and utensils ; and one of marble, 
on which were placed the pieces of the sacrifices, before 
they were carried up to the altar. Below the ascent on the 
south side, the less holy sacrifices were killed, when the 
whole were too numerous to be slaughtered on the north 
side. 

Between the altar and the porch was a space about forty 
feet in width, considered particularly sacred. None might 
enter it who were maimed or deformed, nor any persons 
with their heads uncovered; for, contrary to European 
customs, that was a sign of irreverence: nor durst any 
enter it with unwashed hands and feet, or if excited by 
wine. No one might remain in this space while the high 
•priest #^as burning the daily incense in the holy place, 
nor when he went into the most holy place, once a year, 
with the blood of the sin-offering. This may remind us, 
that no one is able to take part with Christ in his inter- 
cession for his church, in that intercession which was 
figured by the offering of incense, and sprinkling blood on 
the mercy-seat. And thus there is an emblem, that human 
merit cannot, in any degree, be the ground of our justifica- 
tion. In this space the priests, the ministers of the Lord, 
wept and prayed on the days appointed for public fasting 
and national humiliation, Joel ii. 17. As this space was so 
sacred, how daring the blasphemous conduct of the idola- 
ters, whom Ezekiel, viii. 16, saw between the porch and the 
altar, worshipping the sun, with their faces towards the 
east, and their backs to the temple! Here also Zacharia^ 
the son of Barachias, was murdered. Matt, xxiii. 35, the 
atrocity of the crime being increased by the place wl^ere it 
was committed. 

In this space was the megeruphita, apparently a large. 
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vessel of sonorous metal, whicli was struck at certain times, 
to give signals for the performance of various duties. Also 
the laver, in which the priests washed before they entered 
on their duties. In the last temple, there was only one 
laver ; its size, and the material of which it was made, are 
not mentioned, but it was filled afresh every day. On one 
side of this court was a room which contained a draw-well ; 
or rather a wheel, by which water was drawn up from a very 
large cistern, or reservoir. The quantity of water used in 
tlie temple was very great, both for the personal use of the 
priests, and for cleansing the courts, which after many 
sacrifices needed a considerable quantity to wash the pave- 
ment. Aristeas describes this supply as being brought 
more than half a mile, in pipes, under ground. Being raised 
by this wheel, the water was easily supplied to the baths, and 
other places where it was needed. There were many vents, 
or holes in the pavement, through which the waste water 
and washings were conveyed, by under-ground channels, to 
the brook Kidron. Some traces of these reservoirs under 
tile temple have been found and described by recent tra- 
vellers, They formed part of a vast subterranean struc- 
tiire beneath the temple, much of which still remains, 
but has not been fully explored. The original limestone 
rock has been very clearly traced, and various excavated 
ciiambers have been examined. Different conjectures have 
been formed respecting their date. Some appear 1^ have 
been of the date of the temple built by Herod, from their 
I’esemblance to the erections of that period ; while others of 
a different description have been attributed to the time of 
Solomon ; and it is certain that the rocky foundation is the 
same that it was in his days, though projbably the arched 
or vaulted chambers under ground may belong to a later 
period, when the bridge was erected between the temple and 
Mount Zion. “ To whatever age,” says Bartlett, “ we may 
refer the erection of the bridge, it undoubtedly existed at 
the tim,e of the advent of Christ. At that timfe it was 
often crowded with the noble and wealthy of the land, on 
their way from the proud palaces of the upper city to the 
house of God. What a contrast is presented by its present 
state ! the bridge broken down, the Jews shut out from the 
holy and beautiful house of their fathers, and the slopes of 
Zion hung with mean and ruinous houses, the abodes of 
poverty and wretchedness.” 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE TEMPLE — THE HOLY PLACES — PRESENT STATE OF 
THE SITE. 

The pile of building containing the temple itself, as 
reconstructed by Herod, was much larger, and in some 
respects differed in form from that of Solomon, already 
described. The east front, or porch, was 180 feet long, 
218 high in the centre ; but lower on each side, and con- 
tained many apartments. It had a flat roof surrounded 
with battlements. The body of the temple, behind this, 
was narrower, so that the whole was in the form of the 
letter y. This porch was entered by twelve steps, each 
nearly eleven inches high, and of different widths, but ex- 
tending almost to the altar. Thus the whole elevation of the 
threshold of the porch above the court of the Gentiles was 
more than forty feet. The porch was about thirty-nine 
feet across, from the threshold of the Ifbly place, including 
the thickness of the walls. The entrance to the porch 
was a large opening, more than seventy feet high, and half 
as wide. It had no doors, but stood always open. Josephus 
says this was intended to be emblematical of heaven — 
always open to the prayer of the believer. In the porch 
^ of Solomon’s temple stood the two pillars, called Jachin 
and ]?oaz. In that of Herod’s temple was a golden vine 
richly wrought, the bunches of grapes as large as a man ; 
it was continually increased in size, some persons giving 
a leaf or a grape, others more. 

The entrance to the holy place was through a wall eleven 
feet thick. A door of two leaves was hung next to the 
porch, and another next to the holy place; each opened 
inwards. The priest, whose business it was to open and 
shut these doors, first passed through a wicket in the outer 
door, then entered the holy place through a small opening 
in the wall, exactly where one of the leaves of the inner 
door fell back against the wall when opened. He then 
unclosed the large leaves of the doors. Those of the outer 
door, being richly adorned, formed ornamental sides to the 
entrance. In this entrance was a marble slab, which could 
be lifted by a ring fastened in it. From a cavity under- 
neath this, the priest took the dust used in the trial 
by the bitter water, Numb. v. 17. We may here observe. 
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that the proceedings of that trial, as originally directed, 
were simple, solemn, and considerate towards both parties ; 
but, in later times, many circumstances of unkindness to- 
wards the woman were added to the ceremonial, rather 
showing a determination to prejudge the case against the 
accused, than leaving the result to the Most High. 

When the doors of the holy place were opened, the en- 
trance was closed by a veil richly wrought. Veils were 
also hung in the gates of the court of Israel, and in the 
gateway of the porch. 

The holy place, at the time our Saviour was upon 
earth, was not only larger, but more lofty than that of So- 
lomon ; the flooring and the sides were covered with gold, 
4hd richly wrought with carved-work, probably flowers, 
'palm-trees, and cherubim. In each temple there was a 
jrange of windows near the roof, above the chambers at the 
sides of the building. A candlestick for the lamps, a table 



for the shewbread, and a golden altar for incense, stood in 
the holy place of each temple, as in that of the tabernacle. 
When Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus, a priest named 
Joshua, or Jesus, preserved the first two articles, and 
delivered them to the conqueror, who had them carried 
in his triumphal procession, and deposited them in the 
Temple of Peace, at Kome. The table and the candlestick 
are represented among the sculptures with which the 
triumphal arch of Titus, in that city, is adorned. Very 
frequent use was made of the trumpets in the temple 
services. In Numb. x. 10, In the day of your gladness, 
and in your solemn days, and in the beginnings of your 
months, ye shall blow with the trumpets over your burnt- 
offerings, and over the sacrifices of your peace-offerings; 
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that they may be to you for a memorial before your 
God and they were introduced into the temple services, 
2 Chron. v. 13; xxix. 27. In later times the rule was, that 
not more than one hundred and twenty, nor less than two 
trumpets, were to be blown on any occasion of sacrifice. 

In the temple of Solomon, the Holy of Holies, or Most 
Holy Place, was separated from the outer apartment by 
folding-doors of olive wood,, gilded and richly ornamented. 
In the second temple there were no doors, but two veils 
instead, exceedingly thick and strong, being of blue, 
purple, scarlet, and white twined linen yarn, some say of 
woollen yarn ; each thread sixfold, and woven upon hair 
warp, seventy-two hairs to each thread. Though two veils 
in number, they are spoken of as one, both in Scripture 
and by Josephus, as they formed one partition. These 
veils were rent asunder, from the top to the bottom, at 
our Saviour’s death ; which signified that the mysteries of 
the Jewish dispensation were then to be revealed and to 
pass away ; and that the way of access to God was opened, 
Christ ha^dng entered for us into the holy place not made 
with hands : see Heb. ix. 7 ; x. 19. Having overcome the 
sharpness of death, he opened the kingdom of heaven to 
believers ; and there is nothing now to hinder, but every- 
thing to encourage, our direct access to our God upon his 
mercy-seat. 

It^is thought that the most holy place in the temple 
was about foim times the size of that in the tabernacle ; the 
length, breadth, and height each being doubled. In Solo- 
mon’s temple the floor and ceiling were of cedar, overlaid 
with gold; the walls of cedar, carved with palm-trees, 
cherubim, and flowers covered with gold; and doubtless 
they were very magnificent in the temples of Zerubbabel 
and Herod. Here was no window. The glory of the Lord 
had been its light when the Shekinah appeared ; at other 
times it was in darkness. In .Solomon’s temple, the ark of 
the covenant was placed here ; but when he deposited it, 
the golden pot with manna and Aaron’s rod appear to 
have been lost, or perhaps they were placed near, but not 
within it, for it only contained the tables of stone, 2 Chron. 
V. 10. The copy of the law, see Deut. xxxi. 26, probably 
also was deposited by its side, which was found by Hil- 
kiah, in the days of Jdsiah, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14. The ark, 
doubtless, perished when the temple was destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, but a copy of it was made for the 
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latter temples. The Jews have a traciition, that the 
original ark was concealed by Jeremiah, and will be found 
hereafter. No human ingenuity, however, could bring 
again the Shekinah, the cloud of glory, over the mercy- 
seat, or the spirit of prophecy. The urim and thummim, 
and the fire kindled from heaven, also were wanting, as well 
as the original ark. In all these respects, the Jews admit 
that the latter temple was inf^ior to that of Solomon. 

In one respect, the glory of the latter house exceeded 
that of the former. Hag. ii. 7 — 9 is here adverted do. In 
the latter temple appeared the Desire of all nations,” the 
Messiah, the Son of God when manifest in the flesh. And 
this prophetic declaration, preserved by the Jews them- 
selves, is one of the strong proofs of Scripture that Jesus 
was the Messiah, since to no other person did this descrip- 
tion apply ; and as that temple has long since ceased to 
exist, it cannot now be applied to any other. 

The glorious appearance presented by this inner pile of 
building is described by Josephus. ‘‘To strangers who 
were approaching, it appeared at a distance like a moun- 
tain covered with snow, for where it was not decorated with 
plates of gold, it was extremely white and glistening.” On 
the top were pointed spikes of gold, to prevent any birds 
from resting upon the building and polluting it. He de- 
scribes some stones in that structure as more than eighty 
feet long, nine high, and eleven wide. Well might the 
disciples exclaim, “ Master, see what manner of stoneS, and 
what buildings are here 1” Mark xiii. 1 ; and be surprised 
at our Saviour’s declaration, that not one of these stones 
should be left upon another, and that this destruction 
should come to pass before that generation had ceased to 
exist. But it was the declaration of Him who is Truth 
itself j it Was fulfilled, as every other of his words has been 
or shall be. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but His 
words shall not pass away. 

The description of the latter temple is now nearly 
finished. Along the sides, and at the west end of tjie main 
building of the temple, were thirty-eight chambers in three 
stories. These were chiefly used as store-houses, for laying 
up the sacred utensils, and the offerings made for the sus- 
tenance of the priests and the services of the altar. Over 
those chambers was a flat terrace, to which persons could 
ascend by a staircase at the north-east. Two rooms over 
the holy places were entered from the south-west comer of 
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this terrace, hy an ascent of steps eighteen feet high. The 
floor of these rooms being that height above the terrace, 
allowed space for the windows which lighted the holy place. 
The rooms were of the same length as the holy places 
below them ; and two cedar-trees, laid sloping, as inclined 
planes, led from them to the top of the temple. The use 
of these rooms is not clearly stated. From the one over 
the most holy place, workmen were let down through trap- 
doors to repair or clean the walls. ^ 

At the noi4;h-west comer of the inner court was a large 
apartment called the fire-room, where a fire was kept con- 
stantly burning in cold weather and at night. Here the 
priests in attendance, who were not posted as sentinels, 
remained during the night. It was a sort of guard-room 
to the, temple j and tlj^ey slept in their clothes, on benches 
placed round the room. The buildings in the several 
courts have already been noticed, as containing a vast 
number of apartments, but the particulars are too uncer- 
tain to justify any attempt at describing them. 

The whole extent occupied by the courts and buildings 
is estimated at somewhat more than nineteen acres. A 
large part of the ground beneath the surface, it is said, was 
excavated and arched, to pre-^nt the possibility of pollu- 
tion from any secret graves : ^x^us repositories for various 
purposes were also supplied, and for the water reservoirs. 

An Arabian historian relates, that when the caliph Omar 
took* Jerusalem, he inquired of the patriarch for a proper 
place to build a mosque, and was conducted to the site of 
Solomon’s temple. Subsequent caliphs added to the build- 
ings, and inclosed the rock with walls. The crusaders 
used it for a place of Christian worship ; but the sultan 
Saladin restored it to the former use, and it has ever since 
continued to be a Mohammedan mosque. This application 
of the spot has prevented it from being crowded with 
common buildings, and the remembrance of the site has 
thus been preserved to the present day. 

Belzoni found means,»a few years since, in the disguise 
of a Turk, to obtain a hasty and superficial view of this 
building and the court around it, while some repairs were 
going forward ; and Dr. Richardson, having, by his medical 
skill, gained the favour of the Turkish ecclesiastical author- 
ities, obtained permission, in 1821, to visit this mosque, 
disguised as a Turk. He has given a minute description 
of the buildirfgs within the inclosure, which he was told is 
K 3 
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about 1489 feet long by 99^ feet wide ; but,, as these are 
wholly of Turkish origin, they hare no reference to our 
present subject. Other travellers have also gained admit- 
tance. Among other objects of attention, is a stone on the 
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top of the wall, impending over a tremendous precipice, on 
which the Turks believe that Mohammed is to sit a^. the 
day of judgment, and to judge the re-embodied spirits, 
which will then, as they believe, be assembled beneath in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, 

Perhaps, among all the considerations which have refer- 
ence to the temple, none is more affecting than the extreme 
veneration of the Jews for that pile of building. Some of 
the psalms which were composed during the Babylonish 
captivity strongly evidence this; and there are several 
instances of it in the Old Testament. Afterwards this 
feeling was heightened to superstitious regard. The law 
required solemn and holy conduct in all who approached 
the courts of the Lord to. worship therein, and persons 
were excluded under some circumstances of ceremonial 
uncleanness; but the Jewish rabbis added many other re- 
strictions. Weapons of offence were rightly excluded from 
the house of God, and no man might enter it even with a 
staff. This was to teach that, in their worship, it was not 
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right to lean on any staff but God; and it accounts for our 
SavioTir making and using a whip of small cords to drive 
out the buyers and sellers, as a staff was not allowed in the 
courts even for driving the cattle. None were to enter 
with shoes, or with dust on their feet ; nor was it lawful 
for the worshippers to have money about them, yet we find 
tables of money-changers placed there! None were to 
make the courts a thoroughfare, or to use any irreverent 
gesture; spitting was absolutely forbidden. While at- 
tending the service, the worshipper was to stand with 
his feet even, his eyes cast downwards, and his hands 
crossed. However weary, he must not sit down in the 
court of the Israelites, nor in that of the priests. When 
they departed, they were to go backward till they had left 
the inner court where the altar stood, and must not quit 
the temple by the same gate through which they entered. 
These scruples entertained after the captivity, strongly 
contrast with the neglect, and worse than neglect, mani- 
fested towards the building during the reigns of the idola- 
trous kings of Judah. The anathemas and penalties de- 
nounced against any one who should enter the courts of 
the temple, while ceremonially unclean, were most severe 

The least slight towards the temple, real or supposed, 
excited the bitterest rage of a Jew. Not to mention Paul 
and Stephen, there is the strongest instance of this in the 
case of our l3lessed Lord. The rulers of the Jews seized 
upon*an expression uttered by him some years before, John 
ii. 19, 20, and misrepresenting his words, gave them the 
semblance of disrespect to the temple, when they had in 
vain sought for any other ground of accusation which 
might influeiioe the people, Mark xiv. 55 — 58. The mere 
assertion, though not well supported, that Jesus had been 
heard to declare he was able to destroy the temple, was 
considered as impious guilt, too great to be forgiven. And 
when expiring on the cross under this charge, the same 
people who, a few days before, had hailed Jesus of Nazareth 
as the son of David, viewed him with scorn, and taunted 
him with the words they supposed him to have spoken. 
Matt, xxvii. 39, 40. 

The same typical meaning may be applied to the temple 
as to the tabernacle ; and as it was supported by a strong 
foundation, it may further remind us of the sure Founda- 
tion, even Christ Jesus, that only Foundation, in reference 
to whom the inspired apostle declared, “ If any man’s work 
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abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a 
reward,” 1 Cor. iii. 14. And let us remember, that the 
tabernacle and the temple, in their typical and figurative 
meaning, were as maps of the gospel land we now inhabit. 
They represented by shadows, or at best through a glass 
darkly, truths now clearly set before us. It has been said, 
the glories of that blessed country then could only be 
faintly discerned through the smoke of the sacrifices ; now 
the fruitful fields, and refreshing streams, and rich pro- 
spects of that heavenly Canaan, are clearly revealed. 


SPIRITUAL WORSHIP 
John iv. 24. 

Though glorious, 0 God I must thy temple have been, 
On the day of its first dedication, 

When the cherubim’s wings widely waving were seen 
On high, on the ark’a holy station ; 

When even the chosen of Levi, though eldird 
To minister, standing before thee, 

Retired from the cloud which the temple then fill’d, 
And thy glory made Israel adore thee : 

Though awfully grand was thy majesty then. 

Yet the worship thy gospel discloses, 

Less splendid in pomp to the vision of men, 

Far surpasses the ritual of Moses. 

And by whom was that ritual for ever repeal'd. 

But by Him unto whom it was given 

To enter the oracle where is reveal’d 

Not the cloud, but the brightness of heaven ? 

Who having once enter’d hath shown us the waj 
0 Lord ! how to worship before thee ; 

Not with shadowy forms of that earlier day. 

But in spirit and truth to adore thee 1 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE LEVITES — THE PRIESTS THE HIGH PRIEST. 

The ritual services of the Mosaic dispensation required a 
number of persons, whose time should be devoted to the due 
performance of the ceremonials# The main principle also 
of that dispensation required ministers of various ranks 
and gradations, suitable to the splendour of that peculiar, 
or national worship, which recognised the presence of Je- 
hovah, dwelling among them as a monarch in his palace. 
The variety also of the offerings, and the precision with 
which the attendant ceremonies were to be performed, 
demanded constant practice, as well as clear instniction in 
the first instance. All this was provided for, by the selec- 
tion of one whole family or tribe, whose entire attention 
should be devoted to sacred things. Here was an im- 
portant change from the system of the patriarchal dis- 
pensation, when the head of the family offered sacrifices, 
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and conducted the worship of those under his charge, and 
the eldest son assisted in preparing and slaying the sacri- 
fices, and succeeded to the sacred duties, in addition to the 
authority as ruler of the family. Esau, when he despised 
his birthright, and sold it for a mess of pottage, Gen. xxv. 
34, gave up his right to ofiiciate in these holy services. 
Hence he is spoken of by the apostle, Heb. xii. 16, 17, as 
a profane person. 

There is another reason for this selection of one tribe to 
wait at the altar, Numb. iii. 13. Because all the firstborn 
are mine; for on the day that I smote all the firstborn in 
the land of Egypt I hallowed unto me all the firstborn in 
Israel, both man and beast.” From the context we learn, 
that God, having appointed Aaron and his family to be the 
priests under the new dispensation, gave them the whole 
tribe of Levi, to which Aaron belonged, to assist in the 
ritual services, instead of the eldest child of every family in 
Israel. The advantages of such an arrangement are ob- 
vious. And the waiting bn the priest’s office was not the 
only service for which the Levites were set apart. They 
were to diffuse religious and moral instruction throughout 
the nation. This has been already noticed. In the last 
solemn discourse of Moses, he speaks thus of the double 
service of the tribe of Levi, addressing himself to the Most 
High: ^^Let thy Urim and thy Thummim be with thy 
holy one ; they have observed thy word and kept thy cove- 
nant; they shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and Israel 
thy law ; they shall put incense before thee, and whole 
burnt sacrifice upon thine altar.” Another solemn injunc- 
tion respecting public instruction had previously been 
given, Deut. xxxi. 10 — 13. 

All the institutions respecting this tribe were calculated 
to give them weight and influence in Israel, which, pro- 
vided they acted according to the Divine injunctions, would 
be eminently beneficial. The law, or word of God, was 
committed to them, that they might study its contents, 
and be able to instruct the people in all its requirements. 
They were relieved from secular cares. Their habitations 
were not confined to one district. They had cities in every 
tribe, but were relieved from the labour and care of cultiva- 
ting the ground. The tenth part of the produce of the SUil, 
and portions of many of the offerings, were allotted for 
their sustenance, Numb, xviii. 24 ; . Deut. xiv. 29. Thus, as 
Graves observes, ‘^deriving their maintenance firom a source 
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which would necessarily fail, if the worship and laws of God 
were neglected, they were deeply interested in their support.” 
Being especially devoted to the study of the Divine law, 
which was a code of moral justice, as well as of religious 
worship, they must have possessed considerable influence 
over the people. They were everywhere at hand, ready to 
admonish and instruct. No others were admitted to dis- 
charge any sacred office, and even the administration of 
justice necessarily called for their assistance. From Deut. 
xvii. 9, and xix. 17, it appears that a connexion between 
the tribe of Levi and the judicial office was designed to 
exist. They also had the care of the public records and 
genealogies. The express mention of the Levite, Deut. 
xxvi. 11, may imply the residence of this tribe among 
other families ; and the history of Micah and the Danites 
shows that the presence of a Levite in a family or com- 
munity was much desired ; also, that persons of that tribe 
were accustomed to go forth from their cities to seek places 
where they might be received, Judg. xvii. 8, 13. But the 
office of instructor was not exclusively confined to the Le- 
vites, whose primary duties were those called ritual, in attend- 
ance on the sacred ceremonies of the tabernacle and temple. 

During the abode of the Israelites in the wilderness, the 
duties of the Levites were numerous and heavy. They 
had the whole charge of the tabernacle, and when it was 
removed had to carry most of the materials, as well as the 
I sacred utensils. Their duties alre stated, Numbers iv. 
When settled in the land of Israel, many of these ceased ; 
and in Joshua xxi. are the names of cities appointed for 
their residence. Some Levites were still engaged in the 
services of the tabernacle, but there is no regular account 
of the distribution of their duties till the time of David and 
Solomon, who appointed them to attend the temple in re- 
gular rotation, and when not thus employed at Jerusalem, 
they were dispersed through the country on other public 
duties. 1 Chron. xxvi. 32, states that David made 2700 
Levites rulers over the two tribes and a half located beyond 
Jordan, for every matter pertaining to God, and affairs of 
the king. Their attention having been directed to the 
Divine law from early youth, they must have possessed 
peculiar qualifications for these offices. From 1 Chrpn. 
xxiii. 4, and 2 Chron. xix. 8, it may be learned that they 
were employed by David and Jehoshaphat, generally, as 
officers and judges, David allotted 6000 for these duties; 
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4000 were to be porters or guards, and 4000 to oe singers 
and musicians. At that time, the whole number of the 
tribe, aged thirty years and upwards, was 38,300, and the- 
remaining 24,000 were divided into twenty-four courses of 
1000 each; see 1 Chron. xxiii. 24, and 2 Chron. xxxi. 2 ; 
these afterwards attended the temple, each course for a 
week in rotation, and all the duties of the temple were dis- 
charged by the Levites. The time for the attendance of 
each course being ascertained, they knew at what periods 
to go up to Jerusalem. From among them the guards 
who protected the temple, and kept order in its courts, 
were selected. The singers bore an important part in the 
temple services ; for their use many of the psalms were 
composed. Heman, Asaph, and Jeduthun were chiefs 
among them. A particular account of the porters and mu- 
sicians is given, 1 Chron. xxv. xxvi. ; and 2 Chron. viii. 14 
shows that the arrangement of David was confirmed by 
Solomon, when the temple was completed. From 1 Chron. 
ix. 22, it would appear that these regulations were partly 
made by Samuel ; whether for the service of the tabernacle, 
or in prospect of the temple establishment, is not distinctly 
stated. 

Scripture does not describe any dress assigned for the 
Levites. Josephus says, it was done only eight years before 
the destruction of the temple, when they obtained pemis- 
sion to wear a linen tunic like the priests, which displeased 
some. The period of service for the Levites was settled by 
David to be from twenty to fifty years of age, 1 Chron. xxiii. 
24 — 27. Besides all the general duties of the temple and 
tabernacle, the Levites assisted the priests in killing the 
sacrifices, and sang during the offerings, see 1 Chron. xxiii. 
31, and 2 Chron. xxxi. 2; but they did not themselves 
offer the sacrifices or bum the incense, unless in case of 
necessity, or when the priests were remiss in their duties, 
as at the time of the reformation by Hezekiah, 2 Chron. 
xxix. 34. The Levites were assisted in the most laborious 
duties by the Nethinims, who are supposed to have been 
descendants of the remains of the Canaanites, principally 
the Gibeonites, Ezra viii. 20. These appear, from Neh. iii. 
26, to have had a place at Jerusalem called Ophel, near the 
temple, for their residence. The word Nethinim signifies 
given, or devoted : their service was accounted honourable, 
so as to be mentioned in Ezra and Nehemiah next after 
the Levites. 
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The priests were the descendants of Aaron, chosen ffom 
the tribe of Levi exclusively, to discharge the higher duties 
of the public service. The name, when applied to men, 
signified those who have near access to the king, as it is 
used 1 Chron. xviii. 17. They prepared tha victims and 
offered the sacrifices ; they kept up the fire on the altar, 
attended to the lights in the golden candlestick, and made 
the loaves of shewbread. Every morning and evening a 
priest, appointed by lot, brought a censer of incense into 
the sanctuary, kindled with fire from the altar. The ark of 
the covenant, in the wilderness, and in the times of the 
Judges, was under their charge. The priests were divided 
by David into twenty-four classes, 1 Chron. xxiv. 18, which 
order was retained by Solomon, Hezekiah, and Jehoshaphat. 
Descendants from only four of these classes returned from 
the Babylonish captivity, Ezra ii. 36 — 39 ; Neh. vii. 39 — 
42. These were subdivided into the same number as be- 
fore, of twenty-four classes, distinguished by the original 
names, and each class was subdivided into three ranks. The 
chief of each class appointed an entire family to offer the 
sacrifices of each day ; at the close of the week they all 
united together, and on the sabbaths the next class began 
to officiate. Tlie members of each family drew lots for the 
ofl&ces they were to perform, which will be described under 
the daily service of 'the temple. But the services of the 
» priesti, like those of the Levites, included other duties be- 
sides thq^rites of the temple. It is expressly noted, 2 Chron. 
XV. 3, that Israel had long been without a teaching priest 
and, Mai. ii. 7, that “ the priest’s lips should keep knowledge,” 
and that the people should seek the law at his mouth,” 
because he was ^‘ihe messenger of the Lord of hosts.” 

In 2 Chron. xvii. 7, is a full account of the manner in 
which Jehoshaphat sent some of his princes, with priests 
and Levites, as an itinerant ministry, to explain the law, 
and teach the people throughout all the cities of Judah. 
The number of the officiating priests is not distinctly men- 
tioned in Scripture. Those residing at Jerusalem, soon 
after the captivity, were one thousand one hundred and 
ninety-two; see Neh. xi. 10 — 14. Josephus states, at a 
later period, there were four tribes of priests, each of five 
thousand persons. A considerable number lived at Jeii- 
cho, Luke x. 31, 32, from whence they came up to Jerusa- 
lem when their duties required; the rest were dispersed 
through the land. 
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I’he genealogies of the priests were preserved in the 
temple ; all who sought the office had to prove their de- 
scent from the children of Aaron. Health of body and holi- 
ness of life were indispensable. A hundred and forty personal 
blemishes are enumerated, as excluding from the services of 
the priesthood. No particular ceremony appears to have 
been observed at their admission, but only the performance 
of some office of their order, at a sacrifice, after they had 
been very strictly examined by the sanhedrim as to their 
descent and freedom* from blemish. They were not dis- 
tinguished by their dress unless engaged at the altar. 

The official dress, described Exod. xxviii. and Lev. vili., 
was provided at the public expense : when the articles be- 
came old they were unravelled, to form wicks for the lamps 
required at the nightly rejoicings during the feast of taber- 
nacles. The priests’ garments were linen drawers ; and 
tunics, or long garments with sleeves, closely fitted to the 
body, made of linen, which it is considered was wrought 
in chequer-work, somewhat like our diaper cloth; with 
girdles, or long embroidered pieces, encircling the body 
twice, and hanging down before; these girdles, having 
woollen mixed in the fabric, might not be worn under other 
circumstances. They wore mitres, or tiaras ; these were 
turbans of several rolls of linen twisted round the head ; 
they originally were pointed at the top, but in later times 
were flat. The peculiarity of the priests’ habit, it ho-s been c 
remarked, might remind them of the necessity of man’s 
being clothed with other righteousness than his own ; and 
the anointing may show the need of the unction of the 
Holy One, in all his gifts and graces. 

The maintenance of the priests was from the tenths of the 
tithes received by the Levites, a share of the offerings, the 
skins of the affinials sacrificed, and the redemption-money 
paid for every firstborn Israelite, Numb, xviii. 15, 16. Also, 
the firstborn of clean animals, and the firstfruits of the 
crops, varying from a fortieth to a sixtieth. They also 
received the fruit of trees in the fourth year of their 
growth, and a share of spoils taken in warfare. In 2 Chron. 
xxxi. is an interesting account of the abundant offering 
brought in by the people for the portions of the priests, 
and as free-will offerings upon the reformation by Hezekiah, 
when the nation rejoiced under the administration of a 
religious king and a faithful ministry. Such were the 
principal revenues of the priests; sufficient, as Home 
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observes, to keep them above want, yet not so ample as to 
enable them to accumulate riches or impoverish the laity.” 
By this wise constitution they were deprived of all power 
to injure the liberty of other tribes, or endanger the na- 
tional polity. Some priests are spoken of as mighty in 
valour, 1 Chron. xii. 27, 28 ; and Benaiah, the son of Je- 
hoiada the priest, had his name among David’s thirty 
worthies, 1 Chron. xi. 22 — 25. This was not inconsistent 
with the principle of the Jewish theocracy, which regarded 
Jehovah as the supreme Monarch of Israel; and* we re- 
peatedly find the priests mentioned as going forth with 
the armies to battle. The services of those called porters 
included the duties of guards and sentinels. 

The HIGH PRIEST was over all the other priests. He was 
the final judge in all controversies, and in later ages held 
the next rank to the prince, and at times united both 
offices in his own person. In the days of the New Testa- 
ment, all who had filled the office retained the title. When 
the high priest was infirm, or had committed any crime, 
(for his office did not exempt him from legal control,) or if 
he had been exposed to any pollution, so as to disqualify 
him for a time, a substitute, called the sagan, was appointed 
to perform his duties. Upon the entrance of the high 
priest on his office, he was invested with the sacred robes, 
and anointed with the holy oil, Exod. xxx. 23 — 25 ; but 
after the captivity the anointing ceased. Lev. viii. 23 — 30, 
shows* that in the consecration of A^ron and his sons, they 
were sprinkled with the blood of the animal sacrificed at 
that ceremony. This appears to have been imitated and 
carried further by the heathen. At the consecration of 
the high priest of Cybele, he was placed in what literally 
was a shower-bath of blood ; and when he came forth, with 
his head and vestments covered with blood, he was consi- 
dered as so holy that the multitude dared not to approach 
him. 

The robes of the high priest, in addition to those worn 
by other priests, were — 1. The coat, or robe of the ephod, 
made of blue wool ; the hem or border was ornamented 
with seventy-two golden bells, placed alternately with as 
many pomegranates of embroidered work. 2. The ephod, 
a vest fastened on the shoulders, reaching to the heels “be- 
hind, but only a little below the waist in front. It was of 
fine twisted linen, wrought with gold and purple. On each 
of the shoulders was a clasp, in which was set a precious 
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stone engraved with the names of the tribes. 3. The breast- 
plate of judgment was a piece of cloth like the ephod, eleven 
inches square, set with twelve precious stones, also engraved 
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with the names of the tribes. This had something to do 
with what is called the urim and the thummim, two words 
' meaning lights” and ‘‘ perfections,” about which learned 
men have been very much puzzled. The general and most 
probable opinion is, that these words mean the twelve pre- , 
cious stones in the breastplate. In the description of that 
article, Lev. viii. 8, those stones are not mentioned as in 
Exodus, but it is said that the urim and thummim were in 
the breastplate. We learn from different passages of 
Scripture, that when the high priest went to ask counsel 
or advice of Jehovah, he was arrayed with this breastplate, 
and it was called asking counsel after the judgment of 
urim. Numb, xxvii. 21. This solemn consultation was 
only to be made for the principal public personages, and 
on public occasions; some Jewish writers think it was 
resorted to only in fhe tabernacle. Others have thought 
that the urim and thummim were three precious stones, two 
inscribed as affirmative and negative, and one left blank, 
which were solemnly drawn as lots, in* answer to questions 
proposed; they refer to the case of Achan, Josh, vii., and 
that of Jonathan, 1 Sam. xiv. 41, as confirming this view. 
But, as Parkhurst says, it may suffice to know, that this 
was a singular piece of workmanship, w'hich the high priest 
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was obliged to wear upon solemn occasions, as one of the 
conditions upon which God engaged to give him answers. 
Perhaps the use of it was to be a sign that the Lord would 
give the high priest an inward light, and make him know 
the Divine will as to what was inquired after; see Deut. 
xxxiii. 8; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6; Ezra ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65. 
4. The high priest wore a crown or mitre, on the front of 
which a plate of pure gold was fastened by a blue riband, 
engraved with Hebrew words meaning ‘‘ Holiness to the 
Lord.” A full description of these robes is in Exod. xxviii. 
and xxxix. 

The high priest was arrayed with the splendid garments, 
on solemn occasions, when he ministered in the tabeniacie 
and temple ; but at other times he 's.ore the common dress 
of the priests, represented in the figure, No. 2, page 214. 
The linen drawers are represented by No. 1 ; and the high 
priest’s coat by No. 3. 

The feet of the priests were always bare when they mi- 
nistered, in token of^reverence to the Divine presence; see 
Exod. iii. 5 ; J osh. v. 15. During the services, this stand- 
ing barefooted upon the marble pavement of the temple 
must have been severely felt, especially in winter, when the 
body tvas frequently bathed, and the hands and feet con- 
tinually washed in cold water ; and the officiating priests 
stood upon the cold stones in linen dresses. 

Thejiigh priesthood at first was held for life ; but Solo- 
iiion deprived Abiathar of the office, for being concerned 
in Adonijah's treasonable practices, 1 Kings ii. 27. Origi- 
nally, it passed from father to son, to Eli, having continued 
in the descendants of Eleazar, the son of Aaron. When 
Hophni and Phinehas, the sons of Eli, met with an un- 
timely death, the just reward of their wickedness, the high 
priesthood passed to the descendants of Ithamar, the second 
son of Aaron, 1 Sam. ii. 35, 36. Josephus, indeed, asserts 
that Eli was of jbhe family of Ithamar. But in the reign of 
Solomon the high priesthood was again in the faihily of 
Eleazar, for Zadok had the office, 1 Kings ii. 35 ; 1 Chron. 
vi. 8. In that branch it remained till the captivity. During 
this period, it is supposed that the high priest was elected 
by the other priests, or by an assembly partly consisting 
of them. 

After the captivity, the first high priest was Joshua, the 
son of Josedech, a descendant of Eleazar, Ezra iii. 2. The 
succession next passed into a private Levitical family. After- 
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wards the office was held by some of the Maocabean princes, 
. who were of the family of Aaron, of the course of Jehoiarib , 
and by them a triple crown of gold was added to the mitre, 
they being princes at the same time. The high priesthood 



ought to haye been for life, 
but under the Eomans, and 
at an earlier period, under 
Herod, the dignity, sanctity, 
and authority of the office were 
almost done away. Eyen af#t. 
a still earlier date, after the 
captivity, the office frequently 
was sold to the highest bid- 
der, and latterly sometimes to 
persons not of the families of 
the priests. Often they were 
changed every year, which ex- 
plains how several high priests 
were in existence at the same 

DRESS OF THE JEWISH PRIESTS. ^ 

the office, though only a short time, retained the title. 
Ananus, or Annas, so -oiten mentioned in the Gospels, was 
himself high priest for several years, and saw the station 
afterwards filled by five sons, ^d some of his sons-in-law, 
which gave him considerable influence in the government, 
even when out of office ; see John xviii. 13, and Acts iv 
6. Caiaphas actually was the high priest, but Annas wsy 
sp called, when Peter and John were brought before thii 
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council, from having filled that office, or then being the 
sagan. 

The above statement includes the chief particulars re- 
lative to the office of the priesthood under the Mosaic law. 
The Scripture declares that Aaron and his successors were 
figures of the great High Priest of our profession, Christ 
Jesus. Several writers have shown that the circumstances 
relative to the office, even the articles of their apparel, had 
a spiritual meaning. These conveyed instruction, being 
emblematical of the beauties of the mind, which are orna- 
mental to the soul, implying that the priests should be 
clothed with righteousness, Psa. cxxxii. 9. The desire to 
spiritualize sometimes may have carried writers too far; 
but, as the high priests were types of Christ, we must readily 
admit that these injunctions are not unworthy of God, nor 
useless to man, and the subject deserves most serious atten- 
tion. Especially contemplate the high priest as intercessor 
for the people, the only person permitted to enter into the 
most holy place to present the supplications of Israel. Christ 
is a High Priest, who is a reconciler indeed; who presents 
his people without spot to God, clothed in the robe of his 
righteousness. The Mosaic priesthood has, it is true, now 
ceased, Christ being the end of the law, see Heb. vii. viii. ; 
but there is a metaphorical priesthood, which the New Tes- 
tament ascribes to all Christians without exception. Thus, 
J|ie apostle addresses the whole body of believers as a royal 
priesthood, 1 Pet, ii, 9 ; and, in many respects, the resem- 
blance between the priesthood under the law, and that of 
the faithful under the gospel, is easily traced. 

Where high the heavenly temple stands, — 

The house of God not made with hands, — 

A great H^igh Priest our nature wears. 

The guardian of mankind appears. 

He who for men their surety stood, 

And pour’d on earth his precious blood, 

Pursues in heaven hia mighty plan, 

The Saviour and the, friend ^f man. 

In every pang that rends heart, 

The Man of Sorrows had a part, 

He sympathizes in our mef, 

And to the suff ’rer senaB relief. 

With boldness, therefore, at the throne, 

Let us make all our sorrows known, 

And ask the aid of Jesus’ power, 

To help us in the evil hour. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE DAILY SERVICE OP THE TEMPLE. 

The manner in which the daily service of the temple was 
latterly conducted may be next described. Most of the 
priests, when on duty, resided in a building near the north- 
west corner of the court of Israel, called the fire-room. 
Their first care, early in the morning, was to bathe their 
whole bodies, which was not repeated dunng the day, though 
they washed their hands and feet every time they had left 
their duties and returned to them. Perhaps our- Saviour 
alluded to this, John xiii. 10. The priests having bathed 
and dressed, w^aited for the coming of him who was called 
president of the lots. It was about cock-crowing, but the 
precise time was uncertain, which our Lord’s exhortation, 
Mark xiii. 35, 36, may be considered to illustrate. On his 
arrival, the priests divided into two companies, and passing 
round the opposite sides of the court, with lamps o» torches, 
they examined that all was safe, and met at the gate Nicanor, 
where they summoned an officer, called the pastry-man, to 
make the cakes for the high priest’s meat-offering. They 
then went into the chamber called Gezit, and having fixed 
upon a number, they stood in a circle, and each held up^ 
some of his fingers, more or less as he pleased. The presi- 
dent then directed one to take off his bonnet, or turban, and 
counting his fingers, proceeded to the next person, and so 
counted on till he reached the number already settled. 

This method of counting fingers was occasioned by a 
superstition as to counting persons. The priest with whom 
this enumeration ended was to begin to remove the ashes 
from the altar of burnt-offering, a post considered honour- 
able; and thus all contention for it was prevented. This 
plan was adopted in consequence of a priest having his leg 
broken, by being pushed off the ascent, in rushing forward 
with others to the altar. Having washed his hands and feet, 
the priest filled a silver shovel with ashes from the principal 
fire, separated from the unconsumed wood and flesh ; he then 
descended to the pavement, and laid the ashes in the ap- 
pointed place. The others then came forward, and assisted 
in the work, removing the ashes to a clean place without 
the city, renewing the fires, and replacing on the wood any 
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parts of the offerings of the day before not yet consumed. 
The priests having returned to the room Gezit, by a similar 
plan of counting, allotted thirteen particular services to as 
many priests ; the others were to act as assistants. 



A PRIEST WATCHING TOR THE PAWN. 


The next proceeding was to offer the daily morning sacri- 
fice of ^ lamb, Exod. xxix, 39. The president directed one 
to go and see whether it was time. He went to the top of a 
part of the building, and when he saw the dawn, said It 
is day ! ” The president inquired, “ Is the heaven bright up 
to Hebron?” On being answered in the affirmative, the 
lamb was ordered to be brought. The appointed priests 
examined for the last time that it was without blemish, and 
prepared to slaughter it on the north side of the altar. The 
other priest% meanwhile brought forward the ninety-three 
silver and gold vessels used in the ordinary daily services 
of the temple, from one of which water was given to the 
lamb to drink. Those priests who had the keys of the 
gates, opened the doors of the court of Israel and of the 
holy place. The noise of the opening of the latter was 
the signal for killing the lamb. The silver trumpets were < 
sounded as a signal for the musicians to be at their desks, 
and for the station meu, who represented the people of Israel, 
to be at their places. Meanwhile, the lamps in the golden 
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candlestick were trimmed, the incense altar prepared, and 
the blood of the lamb sprinkled on the large altar. The 
priests then returned to the room Gezit, and offered the 
following prayer : — “ Thou hast loved us, 0 Lord pur God, 
with an everlasting love : with great and abundant compas- 
sion hast thou compassionated us, 0 our Father, our King 
For our fathers’ sakes wjio trusted in thee, and whom thou 
didst teach statutes of life, so be gracious to us also, O our 
Father, O most merciful Father. 0 thou compassionate 
One, pity us j and put into our hearts to know, understand, 
obey, learn, teach, observe, do, and perform all the words of 
the doctrine of thy law in love. And enlighten our eyes by 
thy law, and cause our hearts to cleave to thy command- 
ments, and unite our hearts to love and fear thy name.” 
The priests then recited the commandments and the con- 
tents of their phylacteries, and again had* recourse to lots to 
fix who should offer incense, and who should lay the pieces 
ofithe lamb on the fire. Two persons having been selected 
for the first duty, proceeded to the sanctuary for that pur- 
pose, and joined two others who had trimmed the lamps. 
When all was prepared, three went into the porch, and only 
one remained to burn the incense. He waited till the pre- 
sident called to him to offer, which was not done till all the 
priests had retired from the space between the porch and 
the altar, and the people were ready to worship. The in- 
cense was then kindled, the holy place filled with perfume, 
and the people recited prayers, first for the heathens who 
were friendly to the Jewish people, and then for their own 
nation. It is well observed, that, on comparison with the most 
reverent and best of the prayers offered by the heathen to 
their gods, we may plainly see the vast advantages a land 
possesses by being favoured with Divine revelation. In the 
emphatic words of the psalmist, /‘Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord,” Psa. xxxiii. 12. However, the 
prayers used in the later times were disfigured by vain re- 
petitions, and destitute of that unction which exists in the 
prayers of the gospel dispensation, wherein reference is 
made to the Saviour, the Lamb of God, who died to take 
away the sins of the world, and who pleads for his people, 
offering up their prayers with the sweet incense of his inter- 
cession. The office of burning incense was accounted parti- 
cularly honourable ; it could only be performed once by the 
same priest during his administration. It feU by lot to 
Zacharias, at the time mentioned, Luke i 9. 
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After these prayers were ended, the pieces of the lamb 
were laid reverently upon the fire. When this was done, 
the four priests who had been in the temple appeared upon 
the steps of the porch. They stood looking humbly towards 
the ground, their hands raised above their heads, and the 
one who had burned the incense solemnly pronounced the 
blessing, JSTumb. vi. 24 — 26. This explains Luke i. 9. 
The daily meat-ofiering was then offered, next the meat- 
offering for the high priest, and lastly the drink-offering. 
At the conclusion, the Levites began the song of praise, 
pausing at times while the trumpets sounded and the people 
worshipped. 

The psalms regularly sung were the 24th, 48th, 81st, 
82d, 92d,*93d, and 94th; one upon each successive day 
of the week, the last upon the sabbath. This selection, it 
is said, was made with some reference to each day of the 
creation. Other psalms probably were sung during the day, 
while the sacrifices of individuals were offering. On the 
sabbath also, there was an additional sacrifice, during which, 
in the morning, the Levites sang the song of Moses, Deut. 
xxxii., and in the evening that in Exod. xv., each divided 
into'six parts, one for each of six successive weeks. Some 
think there is a reference to this in Kev. xv. 3, where the 
saints who had reached heaven, the place of everlasting 
sabbath, or rest, are said to sing the song of Moses. The 
singing was accompanied by instrumental music, mentioned 
Tin Kings and Chronicles. There never were fewer than 
twelve singers, frequently more. On this occasion, sdso, the 
young children of the Levites were allowed to stand between 
their fathers’ feet, and join in the psalm, though forbidden 
to enter the court at other times. 

The above description refers to the ritual services of the 
temple every morning. The duties of the priests, during 
the middle of the day, varied according to circumstances : 
but some were always in readiness to offer the sacrifices any 
Israelites might come to present, whether a freewill-offering 
or to expiate an offence. Though the sacrifices sometimes 
were few, at other times they were numerous, especi^y at 
the great festivals. 

The evening service began at the ninth hour, about three 
or four o’clock, and was nearly the same as that of the morn- 
ing : the same duties being, for the most part, performed 
by the same persons, and nearly in the same order. 

Such was the daily routine of the temple service; there 

L 2 * 
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is much in it very impressive, although many of the circum- 
stances described sound strange to us as connected with the 
worship of God. These ritual observances were designed 
for the whole nation, to keep before their view continually 
the Great Atonement now so distinctly set before us in the 
gospel. There were services of prayer and praise through- 
out their land, similar to our present public worship. 

The regularity and minute exactness with which every 
circumstance was performed, were very suitable to the 
service of that Being who is a God of order and not of 
confusion, and widely different from the sacrifices and ser- 
vices of the heathen. The early hour of the morning sacri- 
fice, which began with the first dawn — the nature of the 
sacrificial ceremonies, founded on the admitted fact that all 
mankind are sinners, and leading to Him Who was the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world, Eev. xiii. 8 
— the awful silence at prayer — the solemn benediction from 
the steps of the holy place — ^tho general and harmonious 
song of praise, and the open and regular repetition of all 
these services — very strongly contrast with the abomina- 
tions Jof the heathen rites, concerning which the apostle 
so emphatically says, “ It is a shame even to speak of those 
things which were done of them in secret,” in their, falsely 
so called, religious services, Eph. v. 12. 

There were various minute regulations to insure the re- 
verent and orderly conduct of the people at large, when 
attending the services in the inner court. Many of these ' 
became mere forms in the latter days of the Jewish state; 
some were burdensome; others, which were wholly of their 
own devising, weTe trifling or even absurd. 

The sagan, it has been stated, acted as the substitute 
for the high priest, or as his assistant. Zephaniah, men- 
tioned, 2 Kings XXV. 18, as the second priest, probably 
was this officer. From the priests were selected two over- 
seers of the treasuries, seven overseers of the gates and 
chambers where the vestments and utensils were deposited ; 
also deputy collectors, the president of the weekly course, 
and the heads of the houses of their fathers. There were 
fifteen overseers to superintend the due performance of 
various duties. Among them we need only mention three : 

‘‘ the man of the mountain of the Lord’s house,” whose duty 
it was to visit the nightly guards, the Levites ; the overseer 
of the sick — the priests were often unwell from being thinly 
clothed and barefooted during the services ; and the over- 
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seer of the water, who had to take care that the temple 
was. abundantly supplied. Nicodemus, who came to Jesus 
by night, is supposed by some to have held this office. 

The Levites acted as guards during the night, at twenty- 
one out of twenty-four stations, in the courts of the 
temple. Priests were stationed at the other three. These 
guards were visited by the officer' called the man of the 
mountain.” ’ If any Levite were found asleep, he was beaten 
upon the spot, and his garments set on fire by the torches 
carried by those who accompanied this visitor. Some 
think this is alluded to. Rev. xvi. 15. It has also been 
thought that Psalm cxxxiv. was repeated by this officer 
and the guards when visited. 

The stationary men, or Israelites of the station, are not 
mentioned in Scripture; but, from the Jewish writings, we 
learn, that latterly there were twenty-four courses of persons, 
selected from the nation at large, who attended in rotation, 
in the same manner as the Levites. The objects in view in 
this appointment seem to have been, that there should 
always be a sufficient number of persons present at the 
temple services ; particularly as the representatives of the 
nation, at the sacrifices appointed to be offered for the 
whole people. We do not learn their number, but are told 
that those at home met the priests and Levites in the syna- 
gogues of their respective cities to pray, read the law, and 
• intreai that the services of their brethren, then in attend- 
ance at Jerusalem, might be accepted for the people. 
They might not be trimmed by a barber, nor have their 
clothes washed during their attendance; they were ex 
pected especially to manifest devout behaviour during 
that time. They also then read a portion of Scripture 
daily, part of Genesis i. and ii. 

Some of these daily services were added after the return 
from captivity; but the main outline was the same, from 
the first erection of the tabernacle to the destruction of 
the last temple by the Romans. During the reigns of^he 
idolatrous, kings the services were discontinued, particu- 
larly by Ahaz, who shut up the house of the Lord, and 
suffered the courts to be defiled with filth, 2 Chron. xxviii. 

; xxix. 16. After the captivity, the services were very 
regularly attended to ; any omissions were occasioned, not 
by neglect on the part of the Jews, but by the violence 
of their enemies. 
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Sacrifices in the court op the tabernacle. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE SACRIFICES. 

The animals sacrificed at the Jewish altar were selected 
according to the circumstanced and situation in life of the 
oflferer, but only five sorts were accepted. These were bul- 
locks, goats, sheep, turtle-doves, and young pigeons. Of 
all these, burnt- oflferings might be offered, so called from 
A Hebrew word signifying ‘‘to ascend,” as in smoke or 
flame. And here bear in mind the object for which these 
offerings were made. The offerer, conscious of the evil of 
his heart, and the sins he had committed, was desirous that 
these should be done away by faith in the Messiah, typi- 
fied by these sacrifices ; or, having committed some actual 
offence, he wished to express his sorrow and desire of 
pardon through the same Great Sacrifice, and therefore 
brought his offering, according to the precept of the law 
in such a case. 

The offerer was to appear “before the Lord,” Lev. i 3, 
to present himself in the court of the tabernacle, in front 
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of it, or ^'before the door.” When the temple was erected, 
this was understood to mean in the court of Israel. Having 
brought the animal, he laid his hand upon its head while 
yet alive. This was emblematical ; it denoted a solemn 
transfer of sin from himself to the victim, and thaf by its 
death he acknowledged his own liability to suffer : thus 
every sacrifice was a type of Christ’s suffering for us. This 
was usually done on the north side of the altar, among the 
rings. The offerer stood with ‘his face towards the holy 
place, and said, I have sinned ; I have done perversely ; 
I have rebelled and done thus;” mentioning, either aloud 
or to himself, his offence, or the cause of the offering ; — 
“ but I return by repentance before Thee ; and let this be 
my expiation.” The animal was then fastened to one of 
the rings if large, or only had its feet tied if small ; its head 
was laid towards the south, and its face turned to the holy 
place. At first the animal was often struck, and the blood 
received, by the offerer; but, in the time of the temple 
worship, this was done by the priests, who were then more 
numerous, and better skilled in doing it. The blood being 
received in sacred vessels, was taken to the altar, the ves- 
sels being handed by one to another as they were filled. 
The blood was sprinkled on the sides of the altar by a 
priest, as already stated. The person whose office it was 
to flay and divide the animal, hung it when dead upon one 
• of thei hooks, took off the skin, which was given to the 
priests ; and, dividing the carcase into several parts, handed 
them in succession to other priests in waiting, by whom 
they were carried to the ascent of the altar, and sprinkled 
with salt, Lev. ii. 13. To this Christ referred, Mark ix. 
49, 50. It is considered, that, as salt preserves things from 
putrifying, so the application of it to the sacrifices signified 
that the covenant of grace is lasting. The priest who had 
to lay the pieces on the altar, then cut out the sinew men- 
tioned Gen. xxxii. 32, threw it among the ashes, and laid 
the pieces upon the burning pile of wood, nearly in .their 
natural position. In the holocausts, or whole burnt-offer- 
ings, all the pieces were consumed. 

Birds were always brought in pairs ; one was carried 
round the altar, its head wrung off, and the blood sprinkled, 
its feathers stripped, and its crop turned out and the con- 
tents cast among the ashes. The body was then cut open, 
salted as well as the head, and both were laid upon the 
fire. 
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The SIN-OFFERING was also a burnt-offering, but differed 
from what has been already described in some particulars. 
The victims were offered for sins committed inadvertently, 
or through ignorance, but for which the offender would have 
deserved cutting off if done willingly. There were some 
other occasions enumerated in Leviticus, both public and 
private, when sin-offerings were to be made, but the later 
Jewish doctors enumerated three hundred and sixty-five 
precepts; for forty- three of these, if broken, a sin-offering 
was required. The beast being killed, as already described, 
some of the blood was sprinkled in the holy place, before 
the veil, as well as on the altar, and if for individuals, also 
on the golden altar of incense. The fat and inwards only 
were burned upon the altar, the carcases were given to the 
priests, who might eat the flesh within the temple ; but in 
the sin-offering for the priests or for the congregation, Lev. 
iv., only the fat was burned on the altar; all the rest, even 
the skin, was carried to the place where the ashes used to 
he cast out, and there burned. The birds were offered as 
already described, but were given to the priests. They ate 
of the sacrifices after the services were concluded, so their 
chief meal must have been in the evening : it was unlaw- 
ful to eat after midnight. 

The principle set forth by the sin-offerings, we have seen, 
was to seek atonement for sins committed from ignorance. 
And in several parts of the New Testament, as in Romans , 
viii. 3, 2 Cor. v. 21, Christ is spoken of as a sin-ofering, 
the original word meaning both sin and the offering for 
sin, as Magee and others clearly show. But, as the offer- 
ings went to the priests, in corrupt times they desired to 
promote their own advantage more than the devotion of 
the people. To this, perhaps, Hosea referred, chap. iv. 8, 
when he said “ They eat up the sin” (the original word 
also signifies sin-offering) of my people, and they set their 
heart on their iniquity.” They sought their own advan- 
tage, instead of the reformation of the people. 

Another class of sacrifices was the trespass-offerings. 
These were for doubtful cases, as when a person was in 
doubt whether what he did were criminal or not, such as 
the case stated Lev. v. 2 — 6 ; but the Jewish doctors, in 
later times, added to the burden of this, as well as to other 
observances. The trespass-offerings evidently were designed 
that the conscience might bo kepL tender, and the appear- 
ance of evil be shunned. But evil-disposed priests gained 
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many advantages by raising scruples ; thus, as well as in 
other instances, laying upon the people a burden too heavy 
to be borne. Trespass-offerings were expressly ordered in 
the case of things stolen, unjustly gotten, or detained ; for 
•sacrilege, injury to a bondmaid, for the Nazarite, and for 
the leper. The carcases of the animals in this case also 
went to the priests, except the fat and part of the inwards. 
There was an exception in the case of the leper. Part of 
the blood of the lamb was put upon the tip of his right 
ear, the thumb of his right hand, and the great toe of his 
right foot. The sacrifice also, as less holy, was killed on 
the south side of the court, and the flesh might be eaten 
by any persons, and out of the temple. 

The PEACE-OFFERINGS included thank-offerings, freewill- 
offerings, and offerings in consequence of vows. These were 
usually of calves or laml>s ; and a freewill-offering needed 
not to bo free from blemish. The blood was sprinkled, the 
fat and inwards burned; the breast and shoulder, after 
being lifted and waved by the offerer from right to left and 
up and down, but always towards the altar, was kept by 
the priests ; the rest of the sacrifice might be eaten by the 
offerer, under certain regulations, after having been boiled 
in a part of the temple used for that purpose. In the case 
of Eh’s sons, the priests took more than the portion as- 
signed them, and that in an overbearing, violent manner, 
1 Sam. ii. 13, 14. Every peace-offering was accompanied 
Tjy a m«at-offering of cakes of flour ; a part was burned, 
and the rest given to the priests. 

The sacrifices above described might be offered by hea- 
thens, either directly or indirectly, by the congregation of 
Israel at large, and by individual Israelites ; such, at least, 
was the practice in later times. The Jewish writers speak 
of the space between Jerusalem and the tower of the flock, 
or the tower of Edar, Micah iv. 8, as partly used for a pas- 
ture for cattle, the males of which were used for Imrnt- 
offerings, and the females for peace-offerings. This is 
thought to be the place where the shepherds were watch- 
ing their flocks by night when the angel brought them 
tidings of Christ’s birth, Luke ii. 8 — 14. Perhaps the 
animals they watched over were intended for the sacrifices 
which typified the Lamb of God, whose appearance on earth 
was then announced. The tower of Edar is mentioned as 
one of the places where Jacob fixed his abode, Genesis, 
jxxxv. 21. 
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Another class of offerings included those called meat- 
offerings. Of these there were three for the whole con- 
gregation : 1. The shewbread, Lev. xxiv. 5 — 9. 2. The 

sheaf of the firstfruits of barley. Lev. xxiii. 10 — 12; this 
was waved before the Lord. The side motion, the later 
Jewish rabbins said, was for restraining evil winds, the up- 
and-down motion for restraining evil dews : thus did they 
add to the simple statements of the Divine law. 3. The 
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v)ffering of two wheaten loaves, for firstfruits, at the feast 
of Pentecost, Lev. xxiii. 17. The offerings for individuals 
were: 1. The daily offering of the high priest, Exod. xxix. 
AO, 41. 2. That offered by every priest on entering his 

office, Exod. xxix., Lev. vi. 20 ; these were wholly burned. 
3. The offering of a small quantity of flour, by a poor man, 
instead of an animal for a sin-offering, Lev. v. 11. 4. The 

offering of barley-meal, brought with a suspected wife, 
Numb. V. 15 ; this and the firstfruits at the passover were 
the only offerings of barley. 5. An offering. Lev. ii. 13; 
this appears to have been a thank-offering for the bounties 
of Providence, and might be of dough, either unbaked or 
baked in an oven or a pan, also in wafers or thinner cakes. 
6. The firstfruits, Lev. xxiii. 10 — 21. Oil and frankin- 
cense appear to have been required in most of these. 
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Among the exceptions was the poor man’s offering ; but 
neither leaven nor honey was allowed in any case, see Lev. 
ii. 11. It has been observed that leaven is the emblem of 
pride, malice, and hypocrisy; honey, of sensual pleasure : 
these are directly opposed to the graces and to the conduct 
required by the Divine law. Regular proportions of flour 
and the other articles were directed for the different sacri- 
fices, and were kept in readiness for. the offerers. In our 
Saviour’s days, the flour being mixed properly in a gold or 
silver dish belonging to the temple, it was put with the 
frankincense into the vessel of service. The priest, then 
standing at the south-east horn of the altar, took a handful 
from the part moistened with oil, salted it, and laid it upon 
the fire with the frankincense. The rest was carried away 
for the priests’ use. 

The DRINK-OFFERING was a quantity of wine, differing 
according to the occasion, poured put, as the remainder of 
blood, at the base of the altar.. . This was offered with the 
morning and evening sacrifice, Exod. xxix. 40, and on 
other occasions. 

The due performance or payment of these offerings, ap- 
pears to have been enforced by conscientious feelings in the 
minds of the pious. Bodily punishments were inflicted on 
• the unprincipled ; the strict pharisaical observances of out- 
ward ceremonies also acted as a general stimulus in later 
rimes. They were at least to be offered on one of the three 
olemiF festivals, when every male Israelite was required to 
ttend and worship before the Lord in the tabernacle or 
‘ '"imple, Exod. xxiii. 14; Deut. xvi. 16.* 

It is evident that such observances are widely different 
from any services appointed under the gospel dispensation ; 
but the directions respecting sacrifices, and the accounts of 
their being offered, are so minute and frequent, that we can- 
not be at any imcertainty as to their having been not only 
directed, but also offered up. And, considering the im- 
mense number of sacrifices offered on soAe occasions, as 
that of the dedication of the temple by Solomon, 1 Kings 
viii. 62 — 64, and at the cleansing of the sanctuary by He- 
zekiah, 2 Chron. xxix. 31 — 35, the courts of the temple 


• This sketch of the principal sacrifices is sufficient to explain the 
manner in which they were offered, and the occasions on which they 
were required. A more particular account will be found in the 
‘‘Commentary," published by the Religious Tract Society, at 
the close of the book of Leviticus. 
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would present a scene which would now appear very singu* 
lar to us, as well as the priests being regularly employed 
in slaughtering animals. We may be thankful that a more 
simple way of approach to the mercy-seafc is permitted to 
us, less repugnant to the general feelings of mankind. In 
later times, the number of sacrifices often was very great : 
at one of the last passovers celebrated in Jerusalem it is 
^ated that 255,000 lambs were eaten, so that at least three 
millions of people must have been present ; and that Josiah 
gave to the people no less than 30,000 kids or lambs for 
the passover, 2 Chron, xxxv. 7 : all these must have been 
without blemish. 

We are not able to ascertain the manner in which the 
Levites studied the law, so as to know the extent of their 
views as to the design and meaning of the sacrifices ; but 
there are statements in the prophets sufficient to show that 
the types were studied with reference to the Messiah ; and 
it is plain that some among the Jews saw and rejoiced 
in the day of Christ, being led to contemplate it by the 
typical sacrifices and figurative language of Scripture ; see 
Heb. xi. 1, 26; John viii. 56; Luke ii. 25, 38. 


Not all the blood of beasts 
On Jewish altars slain, 

Could give the guilty conscience peace,. 
Or wash away the stain. 

' But Christ, the heavenly Lamb,. 
Takes all our sins away ; 

A sacrifice of nobler name, 

And richer blood than they. 

My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear head of thine. 

While like a penitent I stand, 

And there confess my sin. 

My soul looks back to see 
#The burdens thou didst bear. 

When hanging on the cursed tree,. 

And hopes her guilt was there. 

Believing we rejoice 
To see the curse remove ; 

We bless the Lamb with cheerful voice, 
And aing his bleeding love. 


Watts. 
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MODERN JERUSALEM. 

CHAPTER XI. 

THE JEWISH FESTIVALS. 

Thi 30 great annual festivals of the J^wo „o 

remeuiurauce three most important national blessings : the 
bringing of the people out of Egypt, the giving the law, 
and the putting into their possession the land of promise. 
They are mentioned particularly, Lev. xxiii. 4. Each festival 
continued several days, and all or most of the males were 
required to be present at the tabernacle, being assured that 
their homes should not be injured during their absence on 
these occasions, Exod. xxxiv. 23, 24, This positive pledge 
and assurance is a manifest proof that the religion requiring 
such an observance was from God^ and upheld by his 
almighty power and particular providence. For it does 
not appear that the nation ever received any injury during 
the attendance on these occasions ; though, from passages in 
the historical books and Gospels, it is evident that tins re- 
sort to the tabernacle, or to Jerusalem, was obligatory upbn 
the people at large. The first instance of injury on record 
happened thirty years after the national rejection of Christ,, 
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when Josephus states that fifty persons were slain at Lydda, 
while the rest of the inhabitants were absent attending the 
feast of tabernacles. 

At these times the Jews, from all parts of the coimtry, 
met together as brethren ; they often went up accompanied 
by their wives, 1 Sam, i. 3, 7, and in large companies, 
Luke ii. 44. Several of the psalms, it is supposed, were 
sung during these journeys to Jerusalem. Here is a re- 
markable instance of direct providential interposition, 
united with a right observance or use of means ; for these 
festivals occurred at the seasons best suited for travelling, 
and did not interfere with the ordinary labours of the field. 
This attendance promoted mutual love and friendship, by 
persons from different parts thus often meeting together. 
It tended to keep up attention to the services, and may be 
considered as t 3 rpifying the gathering of all people together 
to Christ, and into his church, from all parts of the world, 
under the Christian dispensation. These assemblies appear 
to bo alluded to, Heb. xii. 23. 

The first of the great festivals was the passover, insti- 
tuted to remind the Israelites of their deliverance from 
Egypt. A full account of this festival is given in Exod. 
xii. 3 — 28. It was called the feast of unleavened bread, 
because no leavened bread was to be eaten during the seven 
days it lasted, to remind the Jews how their fathers left 
Egypt in haste. Dent. xvi. 3. Even now, before the pass- 
over, the Jews examine their houses very scrupulously, to 
be sure that not a morsel of leavened bread remains 
witliin their walls. It used to be customary, and perhaps 
may be so still, to leave a few crumbs in a comer, which, 
when found, were cast out of the house with some cere- 
mony ; thus the minds of the young children were im- 
pressed by the peculiar observance required. Perhaps this 
has succeeded to the custom of encouraging the children to 
ask the meaning of the sprinkling of the blood on the lintel 
and posts of the houses, Exod. xii. 26, 27. It has been 
already remarked, that leaven is spoken of as an emblem 
of malice, hypocrisy, and sensuality ; see 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. 

The passover was very strictly observed. The number of 
persons who resorteft to Jerusalem at this time was very 
greats as already stated. The inhabitants gave free use of 
their rooms to the strangers. An instance of this is seen 
in the case of our Lord, Mark xiv. 13, 14 ; many might be 
accommodated in temporary erections. The rabbins assert 
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that none ever said on this occasion, ‘‘ I have not found a 
bed in Jerusalem to lie on.” The beds in the east are 
merely small mattresses, little better than a piece of cloth. 

In later times, several observances were added to the 
pasBover, beyond the simple observances directed in Exod. 
xii. The manner of celebrating it when our Lord was 
on earth appears to have been as follows, though it is not 
certain that all the ceremonials were universally observed : — 

1. The males of the family or company, consisting of not 
less than ten, and sometimes twenty, met together in the 
evening, when they washed their hands and feet, and placed 
themselves at table in tl^e reclining posture then customary. 
In earlier times, they ate the passover standing, with their 
staves in their hands, as about to begin a journey, Exod. xii. 
11 j latterly they reclined at this, as at other meals, to in- 
dicate that they had been brought into the promised land 
of their rest. A cup of wine, mixed with water, was pre- 
sented to each guest, over which a blessing was pronounced. 
Blessed be He that created the fruit of the vine ! ” The 
lamb, some unleavened bread, and bitter herbs, were then 
placed on the table as appointed by the law, also other ar- 
ticles of food. The principal person distributed pieces of 
the paschal lamb, with unleavened bread, until all the lamb 
had been eaten. The paschal lambs had been killed in the 
temple, with observances instituted for the occasion, and 
then being taken to the respective houses, were roasted on 
spits •made of pomegranate wood. Every person present 
was bound to eat to the size of an olive at least. 2. After 
this first repast they again washed their feet, and replaced 
themsdlves at table, to eat the second course, or repast, 
consisting of bitter herbs, with a kind of sauce made of 
bruised palm branches, and berries or raisins, mixed with 
vinegar. This sauce was thick; it was called “haroseth,” 
and was considered to represent the tempered clay from 
which their forefathers made bricks during their bondage in 
Egypt. Another cup of wine was taken. The master di- 
vided the bread into two parts, and laying one part aside, 
covered with a napkin, he then blessed the other and distri- 
buted it, saying, ‘‘Blessed be thou, 0 Lord our God, the 
King of the whole world, in the eating of unleavened 
bread.” 3. He next took the reserved part from the nap- 
.kin, and divided it into as many portions as there w^re 
guests. At that time, or some think at a rather earlier 
period, one of the youngest of the company asked the 
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meaning of this rite, Exod. xii. 26, “ it shall come to 
pass, when your children shall say unto you, What mean 
ye by this service*? Then ye shall say. It is the sacrifice of 
the Lord’s passover, who passed over the houses of the 
children of Israel in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians, 
and delivered our houses.” The master answered by re- 
peating the hagadah, or ‘^showing forth.” This is the 
bread of affliction, which our fathers ate in the land of 
affliction. Let him that is hungry come aDd eat the pass- 
over ; let him that hath need come and eat the passover ; 
for this passover is our Saviour and our refuge.” Or, hi 
explained the symbolical meaning, of the diflferent dishes 
and observances, expounding from Deut. xxvi. 5, ‘‘A 
Syrian ready to perish was my father,” etc. Then taking 
the cup, he first tasted it himself, and presented it to 
each, saying, ‘^Blessed be thou, 0 Lord our God, King 
. of the world, who hast created the fruit of the vine!” 
This third cup was usually called the cup of blessing. 
The apostle refers to it, 1 Cor. x. 1 6, ‘‘ The cup of bless- 
ing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ*?” See also Psa. cxvi. 13. 4. The whole ended 

ivith taking a fourth cup of wine, and singing the 113th 
and five following psalms of praise and thanksgiving, of 
which the 118th, the last, is peculiarly significant of the 
coming of Christ These were called the great Hallel, or 
Hallelujah. 

The preceding particulars throw considerable light on 
the concise accounts of the evangelists. The events of the 
passover and last supper, blended together, may be con- 
sidered to have occurred as follows : — • 

When the paschal lamb was dressed, and all things were 
ready, Jesus reclined at table with the twelve, and accord- 
ing to Luke xxii. 15, he expressed that he had earnestly 
desired to eat this passover with them before he suffered. 
Taking a cup of wine, he blessed it, and told them to divide 
it among themselves. When the paschal supper, or what 
is called the first course, was ended, Jesus rose from table, 
and to set them an example of humility, washed their feet 
himself; he also exhorted them against seeking who should 
be the greatest. Our Lord then alluded to the traitor 
Judas, John xiii. 11, gave them the encouragement of a 
future glorious reward, Luke xxii, 28 — 30, and cautioned 
them all, especially warning Peter that Satan had desired, 
to sift him. 
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Having replaced themselves at table to eat the second 
course, Christ testified more plainly than before, that one 
of them should betray him, and said that it was he who 



(lipped his hand in the dish with him. Judas asking, as 
well as the rest, “Is it IT’ Jesus answered that it was, 
but unheard by the rest. Then John, instigated by Peter, 
inquired who was meant, and our Lord told the beloved 
disciple, who reclined next him, that it was the person tc‘ 
whom he should give a sop. After dipping the sop in the 
haroset^, or sauce, he gave it to Judas, who, finding him- 
self detected, hastened from the place to put his treachery 
into execution. 

Our Lord then took the bread which had been reserved, 
and blessed, and broke, and gave to the eleven disciples. 
Likewise he toek the cup, and told them, “ Drink ye all of 
it,” Matt. xxvi. 27, showing by the words with which he 
accompanied these actions, that he instituted a solemn 
memorial of the sacrifice of his death. He concluded the 
whole by singing with his disciples a hymn, or the psalms 
already mentioned. Some principal commentators con- 
sider that the bread was distributed before Judas left the 
table, but they generally agree that he went out before the 
cup was given. That cup our Lord spoke of as typifying 
his blood, the blood of the new covenant — the grand plan 
of agreement or reconciliation God was establishing be-* 
tween Himself and mankind, by the passion, that is, the 
suffering and death of his Son, through whom alone men 
can draw nigh to God. 
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Learned men, who have closely examined the subject, 
have shown that the observances of the Jewish passover 
were directly opposed to several ceremonies common among 
heathen in their idolatrous feasts. And the passover had 
an especial typical reference to Christ in the circum- 
stances attending it. It was, 1. Descriptive of his person; 
2. Of his sufferings and death; 3. Of the fruits of these 
sufferings — deliverance and freedom ; and, 4. Of the manner 
in which believers are made partakers of the blessed fruits 
of the sacrifice of Christ ; as it is by the precious blood of 
Christ shed for our sins, and by that alone, that sinful man 
is delivered from the wrath which his sins justly deserve. 
This subject is discussed in works which treat upon the 
types, and in commentaries on the Bible. 



FIRSTPRUITS OPPEEED, 


During the passover, the sheaf of the firstfruits of the 
barley harvest was offered with a particular sacrifice ; this 
is directed Lev. xxiii. 9 — 14. On the anniversary of this 
day our Lord Jesus Christ rose from the dead; the apostle 
Paul may have had this specially in view when speaking of 
Christ’s resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 20, ‘‘ He is become the 
firstfruits of them that slept.” 

The second great festival was the feast of Pentecost, a 
Greek word, from the feast being kept on the fiftieth day 
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after the first day of unleavened bread. In the Bible it 
is spoken of cinder several names. The feast of weeks, 
E»od. xxxiv. 22 , Dent. xvi. 10 — 17; the feast of harvest, 
Exod. xxiii. 16; the day of firstfruits, Numb, xxviii. 26. 
It was celebrated during the seventh week, or a week of 
weeks after the first day of the passover, and because on 
this day the firstfruits of the wheat harvest were presented 
with thanksgiving to God for his bounties: see Exod. 
xxiii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 15 — 21; Numb, xxviii. 26 — 31. 
On this day also the giving the law from Mount Sinai 
was commemorated. The number of Jews who attended 
at the festival was very great ; see Acts ii. 5 — 11. At this 
season the Holy Spirit came miraculously upon the apostles 
and the firstfruits of the Christian chm'ch, Acts ii. 4, 4 1 . 



THJB FIRSTFRUITS CARRIED UP TO JERUSALEM. 

On this occasion, the people went up to Jerusalem in 
solemn processions, carrying their offerings of firstfruits; 
many in baskets richly wrought, and ornamented with 
flowers, which were solemnly presented in the temple. 
The sacrifices at this festival were numerous, but we need 
not go minutely into the particulars. In Deut. xxvi. 
5-^10, is a beautiful form of thanksgiving to be used in 
presenting the firstfruits, which reminded the Jews of their 
origin froni a Syrian ready to perish,” and recapitulated 
the Lord’s merciful dealings towards them. 
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The feast of tabernacles continued for a week. It was 
to keep in the memory of the Israelites their dwelling in 
booths or tents in the desert, consequently of the days of 
their pilgrimage there; thus it was an emblem of the 
transitory nature of man’s abode upon earth, Lev. xxiii. 
34 — 43. It is also called the feast of ingatherings, Exod. 
xxiii. 16. At this time Was the vintage, and the gathering 
of fruits. The sacrifices for this occasion are directed, 
Numb. xxix. They were numerous, but diminished each 
day the festival lasted. In the whole, seventy bullocks, 
fourteen rams, seven goats, and ninety-eight lambs were of- 
fered during the seven days. During this week, the people 
w'ere to dwell in tents, or in arbours, of branches of trees, 



BOOIHS AT THE FEAST OP TABERNACLES. 

which latterly were made upon the flat roofs of their 
houses. They parried branches of palm and of other trees, 
singing, “ Hosanna !” that is, ‘‘Save I beseech thee I” Lev. 
xxiii. 40; Neb. viii, l^*. This festival was celebrated 
with especial rejoicings. But the most remarkable of the 
later ceremonies was the pouring out water upon the altar. 
A golden pitcher was filled at the Pool of Siloam, and 
brought into the temple, through the water-gatp, with 
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much ceremony. The water -was then mixed with wine, 
and poured upon the sacrifice as it laid upon the altar. 
It seems to have been adopted as an emblem of future 
blessings, perhaps in allusion to Isa. xii. 3. It might have 
reference to the water that flowed from the rock in the 
wilderness, and to the blessing of future rains solicited on 
this occasion; but the devout Jews also considered water 
emblematical of the Holy Spirit, and in their writings re- 
ferring to this custom, say, “'Why is it called the place of 
drawing? Because from thence ye draw the Holy Spirit; 
as it is written, And ye shall draw water with joy from the 
fountains of salvation.” The rejoicing on this occasion 
was such as to cause a saying, “ He that never saw the 
rejoicing of the drawing of ’water, never saw rejoicing in 
all his life.” Upon this day, they read the last section of 
the law, and also began the first, lest they shoidd appear 
more glad to end these readings than willing to begin 
them. It was upon this day, the last, or the great day of 
the feast, that our blessed Lord stood forth in the temple, 
and spake with a loud voice the animated and very ex- 
pressive declaration, implying that the Holy Spirit should 
be his gift, John vii. 37, 38, “ If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink. He that believeth on me, as 
the Scripture has said, out of his belly ” (or rather from 
his heart) “ shall flow rivers of living water.” 

The neople attended the sacrifices, heard the traditions 
expounded, and listened to the vocal and instrumental 
music of the psalmody ; even the gravest among the men 
leaped and lanced in the temple courts on this occasion. 
The rabbins say this custom was founded on the act of 
David, 2 Sam. vi. 14; but his movements in the pro- 
cession which accompanied the ark must have widely 
differed from the indecorous display of the Jews in later 
days. These rejoicings were continued to a late hour, and 
the court of the women was splendidly lighted up. Each 
person had a luleb, formed of some branches of willow, 
bound up with pieces of palm and myrtle, and carried 
a pome-citron, or fruit of the citron-tree, somewhat resem- 
bling a large orange, in his hand. The lulebs were carried 
home to their houses, and brought again on the day follow- 
ing. Maimonides considers that these branches were in- 
tended for a sign of joy on account of the deliverance of 
the Israelites from the desert, a place destitute of fruits 
and seed. 
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Two other festivals were directed in the law, although 
the celebration required was not so general as upon the 
occasions already mentioned. The first was the feast of 
TRUMPETS, so Called from the trumpets being blown with 
more than usual solemnity; and it may be considered 
as typical or emblematical of the publishing the gospel, 
Numb. xxix. 1 — 6; Lev. xxiii. 24, 25, The other was 
the feast, or rather the fast of expiation; the great day op 
ATONEMENT, ou which day the people were forbidden to 
eat food. Maimonides speaks of it as a day wholly de- 
voted to repentance and Divine worship, to be entirely 
spent in confessing and forsaking sin. The sacrifice on 
this day was more solemn than any other. It was of- 
fered by the high priest alone, for the sins of the whole 
nation during the preceding year. The law respecting it 
is given, Lev. xvi., which chapter the reader should now 
peruse. We will describe the proceedings of this day 
as observed in the later times of the Jews. The high 
priest left his house and family seven days before, and 
lived in a chamber in the court of Israel: a substitute 
also was appointed, lest anything should occur to render 
him unable to discharge the duties of this great day. 
Twice during this interval he was sprinkled with water 
in which ashes of the red heifer had been steeped, lest he 
might unknowingly have been defiled by some dead body. 
During this interval he practised the duties he would have 
to perform on that day, and studied the direction# for the 
services. He was solemnly adjured not to alter anything 
as to burning the incense; a high priest, of the sect of 
the Sadducees, having once ventured to light it before he 
went within the veil. On the day before the solemnity 
took place, he might eat plentifully, to prepare himself to 
support the ensuing fast, but he must not sleep during the 
night. He either read and expounded the Scriptures, or 
listened to others ; the parts usually selected were Chro- 
nicles, Ezra, Job, or Daniel. Upon this day, according 
to the later Jews, the high priest was permitted to pro- 
nounce the word Jehovah, the peculiar name of God, 
which they did not allow any one to pronounce except 
the high priest, and him only on this day. 

We now come to the duties of the high priest on the 
great day of atonement. Early in the morning he bathed, 
ynd arrayed himself in the rich garments of his ofl&ce; 
then, proceeding to the court, he washed his hands and 
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feet at the laver. During this day, he bathed his whole 
body five times, and washed his hands and feet ten times. 
He then killed the morning sacrifice, laid the pieces On 
the fire, trimmed the lamps in the holy place, ofered the 
incense, and blessed the people from tiie steps of the 
porch. The usual morning service being concluded, he 
proceeded to offer the sacrifices peculiar to the day — a 
bullock, a ram, and seven lambs for a burnt-offering, with 
meat-offerings, and a kid for a sin-offering. He then 
again washed his hands and feet at the laver. 

As it was a fast day, the people did not return home, 
but the public services were continued without intermis- 
sion. The high priest again bathed his whole body, and 
put on the white linen dress usually worn by priests, thus 
showing that when he appeared as a sinner, to expiate his 
own sins and the sins of the people, he was to be arrayed 
in a humble dress, and that there is no distinction of per- 
sons before God; also that he then acted, not in his pe- 
culiar character of high priest, but as the representative of 
the congregation. Having again washed at the laver, he 
proceeded to the north side of the altar, where he found 
more animals ready to be. sacrifice4. The first were the 
sin-offerings ; the bullock for his own sins and those of the 
priests, and the two kids of the goats for the congrega- 
tion. Placing his hand upon the head of the bullock, he 
burned towards the holy place, and prayed as follows : — 
0 Loiid, I have sinned, dgne perversely, and transgressed 
before thee, I and my house. I beseech thee, O Lord, ex- 
piate the sins, perversities, and transgressions whereby I 
have sinned, done perversely, and transgressed, I and my 
house, as it is written in the law of Moses thy servant, 
saying. For on this day he will elpiate for you, to purge 
you from all your sins before the Lord, that ye may be 
clean.” The attending ministers added, “ Blessed be the 
glorious name of his kingdom for ever and ever ! ” 

The high priest then went to the north-east comer, and 
the kids were placed one on his right and the other on his 
left hand. Two pieces of gold, one inscribed "For the 
Lord,” the other "For Azazel,” were put into a box ; the high 
priest drew forth one with each hand, and the goat on the 
hand in which was the lot of Azazel became the scape- 
goat, and a scarlet list was tied on his forehead. The 
Jewish tradition is, that this cloth frequently became white 
when tied on the goat, but that it never changed during 
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the last forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
This is noticed by some with reference to the manner iu 
which the Jews, about that period, imprecated the blood 
of Christ to be on themselves and on their children. Matt, 
xxvii. 25 , The other goat was then taken to the rings. 
The high priest having repeated his confession, killed the 
bullock, and gave a vessel with some of the blood to a 
priest, who carried it to the top of the steps of the 
porch, stirring the blood to prevent its congealing. 

The high priest next took from the altar a censer of 
coals, and ascended the steps of the porch, carrying also a 
plate with incense, while the people anxiously prayed for 
him. He crossed the porch and the holy place, and open- 
ing the veils, entered the holy of holies. This day was the 
only time during the year when that sacred place was en- 
tered by any one. Standing before the ark, the high priest 
placed the censer on the floor, and with his hands put the 
incense upon the Are. When the place was filled with 
smoke, he retired backwards till he was without the veil, 
uttering a short, but lifeless formulary for national prospe- 
rity, • He then fetched the blood, and sprinkled it eight 
times before the ark^ and leaving the burning censer, 
retired to the holy place, w'here he set down the rest of the 
blood, and then returned to the court of the priests. He 
then sacrificed the goat, and sprinkled the blood in the same 
manner. During this time no person was allowed to come 
beyond the altar. The typical nature of the serviceia of this 
day will be noticed presently ; but we may here remark, 
from Outram, that, as the high priest thus carried the blood, 
which is the vehicle of the life or sensitive soul of the vic- 
tims, into the innermost sanctuary, and sprinkled it towards 
the mercy-seat, so our High Priest in the heaven itself, 
which that sanctuary prefigured, presents not only the sOul, 
but the body of the victim that was slain for our sins. 
Christ has appeared in the character of the High Priest, as 
well as in that of the offering, Heb. ix. 11, 14,. 24—26. 

The next process was to make atonement for the holy 
place, by sprinkling the blood of the bullock anjd the goat 
first separately, and then mixed together, before the veil, 
and upon the altar of incense. Then, crossing the court 
of the priests, he made atonement for that place, by pour 
ing out the rest of the blood at the south-west comer. 
The great altar was not sprinkled like that of incense; 
perhaps from being considered to be so holy as to sanctify 
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every offering laid upon it, see Exod. xxix. 37, Matt, xxiii. 
19, it was not thought to need any purification. 

The time now came for sending away the scape-goat, 
as a type of Him who bare away our infirmities, and ear- 
ned off our diseases, Matt. viii. 17 ; Isa. liii. 4. The high 
priest proceeded to the place where the scape-goat still 



stood, and, with the stationary men, confessed over it the 
sins of the people, placing their hands upon its head. It 
was then given to a person who, accompanied by others, led 
it forth to a high and steep rock, about twelve miles from 
Jerusalem. Ten booths were erected on the road thither, 
at equal distances, and in each of them persons were placed. 
The man in charge of the goat was delivered over to each 
company in succession, meat and drink being offered to him 
at each station. The company from the last booth stopped 
at a distance from the rock, while the man who led the 
goat unbound the scarlet cloth, and tore it in two, replacing 
one half between the horns of the animal, and fixing th© 
other |)ieoe to the rock; then pushing the goat backwards, 
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to prevent its leaping, he tunibled the animal over the rock, 
and it was dashed to pieces by the fall. Tlie person ap- 
pointed to discharge this duty returned to the nearest booth, 
and remained there till the evening, when he bathed, and 
washed his clothes, and went back to the city. Maimonid^ 
thus speaks of this ceremonial : The scape-goat expiates 
all the sins mentioned in the law, whether light or heavy, 
whether committed through contuniacy or error, whether 
done ignorantly or knowingly. Every one who repents is 
thus atoned for by the scape^goat; but if any one do not 
repent, then only his lighter transgressions are expiated by 
the scape-goat.” Surely Christians should learn to l«ok to 
Him who was typified by the scape-goat. 

Meanwhile the priest disposed of the carcasses of the sin- 
offerings ; only the fat was burned upon the altar, the rest 
being burned without the city, as directed Lev. viii. 17, by 
some (jf the priests, who also bathed and washed their clothes 
before their return. 

At the time when they supposed that* the man with the 
scape- goat had gone three miles from Jerusalem, tlie high 
priest entered a pulpit in the court of the women, and read 
Lev. xvi. and xxiii. 27 — 32, the passages in the law con- 
cerning this solemnity. He also repeated eight short 
prayers. Then, returning to the inner court, he washed his . 
hands and feet at the laver, went again to a chamber on the 
north side, where he bathed and put on his rich garments, 
and again washed his hands and feet at the laver; this 
being required of every priest each time he quitted the 
court and re-entered it. He then offered two rams for a 
burnt-offering. 

By this time the hour for the evening service had ar- 
rive^ and when it was offered, the high priest again washed 
and bathed, and putting on his plain garments, washed and 
went into the holy of holies a fourth time, to bring away 
the censer and incense plate. His being said to enter once, 
Heb. ix. 12, has reference to his entering only one day in 
the year. He again washed, bathed, put on his rich gar- 
ments, washed, and went into the holy place to offer the 
evening iucenserand trim the lamps. Then washing for the 
last time, the high priest laid aside his rich apparel and 
retired to his own house, accompanied by the multitude, 
who rejoiced’ that God had not mingled his blood with that 
of the sacrifices. 

Thus ended this solemn ceremonial, and there is much in 
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it that deserves serious attention. It was a day of fasting 
for national humiliation, and surely other nations ought to 
copy the example statedly, and humble themselves before 
the Lord. The scape«goat, figuratively bearing away the 
iniquities of the people, reminds of the Saviour, who bare 
the sins and sorrows of his people, as the burnt-offerings 
remind of Christ’s sufferings ; while the high priest’s offer- 
ing for himself as well as others, reminds that all mankind 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God. But the 
solemn entrance of the high priest into the most holy place 
was especially to represent Jesus, the Great High Priest of 
our profession, who, when, by the one offering up of him- 
self, he had made expiation for sin, entered into heaven 
itself, with his own blood, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for all his people, there to appear in the presence of 
God for them, and to make continual intercession for them, 
Heb. ix. 24 — 28. The apostle, Heb. ix. x., declares how 
much the intercession of Christ was superior to that of any 
mere man ; also that sacrifices of bullocks and goats were 
only of avail to take away ceremonial pollution, for it was 
not possible these should atone for sin. Hence the apostle, 
writing under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, concludes, 
If the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an 
heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying 
of the flesh : how much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to 
Txod, pifrge” the believer’s “conscience fi'om dead works” 
(deeds deserving of death) “ to serve the living God 1 ” Heb. 
ix. 13, 14. Here again remark, with Outram, the manner 
in which Christ united in hia own person the various parts 
of this typical service* — as Offerer, as Victim, and as High 
Priest. He offered himself willingly in our behalf, both as 
offerer and offering; he was the Victim slain; and he was 
both the High Priest and the slain victim, when he ei^ered 
the heavenly sanctuary where he now pleads for us. 

After the captivity, the Jews instituted other fast and 
feast days, in addition to those prescribed by the law. The 
two principal were the feast of purim and that of the dedi- 
cation. The feast of purim, or lots, was to commemorate 
the deliverance of the Jews from the plot of Haman, for 
their extirpation, as recorded in the^book of Esther. One 
day was kept as a fast, in reference to the day on which the 
Jews were to have been destroyed, the two following as 
feasts for their deliverance. This is still observed, but 
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there are no partitJalars aa to the manner in which it was 
celebrated in the temple. 

The feast of dedication was appointed by Judas Macca- 
beus, as a new consecration of the temple, after it had been 
polluted by Antiochus Epiphanes, who destroyed the books 
of“the law, plundered the temple, and even erected an altar 
on the top of the great altar, where he caused a sow to be 
sacrificed, and sprinkled the courts and temple with broth 
of swine’s flesh, thus rendering them as defiled as it was 
possible to be, in the view of the Jewish people. This de^ 
filed altar was taken down by the Maccabees, and the stones 
laid up in a chamber at the north-west part of the court of 
Israel. A new one was built, and the hallowed furniture 
again supplied. The re-dedication then took place, b. o. 170. 
The festival continued eight days; but the chief distinctive 
observances were, singing the hallel, or Psalms 113 to 118, 
on the first day, with a general illumination for eight suc- 
cessive nights. The rabbins connected with it a story of a 
miraculous increase of the temple oil after Antiochus had 
been overcome. This festival is noticed, John x. 22, from 
whence it appears that our Lord sanctioned it by his pre- 
sence, and that it took place in the winter. 

The festival of the sabbatical year claims attention else- 
where, in connexion with the observance of the sabbath 
day; and the feasts connected with the new moons, and the 
beginning of the year, come under view when noticing the 
spiritual worship of the Jews. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MISCElil/ANEOUS OBSERVANCES. 

THE USE OF SALT— -CIRCUMOISiON — LAWS AGAINST NECRO- 
MANCY — THE RED HEIFER — CLEANSING THE LEPER. 

In Levit. ii. 13, is an injunction, With all thine offerings 
thou shalt offer salt.” Salt was an emblem of friendship 
and faithfulness, and was used in their sacrifices, and in 
their covenants which were confirmed by sacrifices, as a 
token of confirmation: see Lev. ii. 13; Numb, xviii. 19; 
2 Chron. xiii. 5. In the latter passage, Abijah speaks of 
the covenant or promise, sent to David by the prophet 
Nathan, as an assurance by a covenant of salt. In the figur- 
ative, language of Scripture, salt denotes that incorruption 
of mind,, and sincerity of grace, which is necessary in all 
who would present an acceptable offering to God, as well as 
hold communion witL Lim in the exercises of worship. 

Large quantities of salt were used in the temple with the 
sacrifices ; it was chiefly rock or earth salt, which abounds 
in several places in the neighbourhood of Judea ; and nothing 
.can be more solitary or desolate than these districts, even tjie 
birds ai\d beasts shun them. The sentence denounced against 
idolatrous Judah, Jer. xvii. 6, was, that her land should be 
as desolate as one of these dreary wastea This salt loses its 
savour by exposure to the air ; it was then scattered over the 
marble pavement of the temple, to render it less slippery in 
wet weather. Our Saviour is supposed to refer thereto, 
Matt. V. 13 ; and his words present an affecting caution, as 
well as an encouragement, to every professing Christian. 
“ Ye are 'fehe salt of the earth,” preserving it from being de-* 
stroyed through the corruptions of the wicked, but justly 
cast forth as worthless refuse, if that great object is not duly 
attended to by you. With respect to the cnfirmation of 
covenants, if an Arab gives a traveller salt, he may be as- 
sured of his protection. It is related of an Arab robber, 
that having broken into a palace, he #as about to depart 
with a considerable booty, when he kicked something with 
his foot in the dark ; on putting it to his mouth he found 
it was a lump of salt. Considering that he had, though 
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unconsciously, partaken of the salt of the owner of the 
property, j|e laid down the articles he had collected, and 
Ixf^tened nSom the spot. 


The Jews, in Scripture, are frequently called the circum- 
cision, in allusion to their being the chosen people of God, 
the descendants of Abraham, and taken into covenant with 
Jehovah: see Gen. xvii. 4—8, “Thou shalt be a father of 
many nations. Neither shall thy name any more be called 
Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham ; for a father of 
many nations have I made thee. And I will make thee 
exceeding fruitful, and I will make nations of thee, and 
kings shall come out of thee. And I will establish 'my co- 
venant between me and thee and thy seed after thee in their 
generations for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto 
thee, and to thy seed after thee. And I will give unto 
thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art 
a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting pos- 
session ; and I will be their God.” ^ 

Circumcision was ordained as a token of this covenant, 
and Abraham and his descendants were to be circumcised, 
as a token of their partaking its benefits, ^d that the re- 
membrance of it might not be forgotten. But the freeness 
of the grace of justification, which was promised to Abraham 
and all his spiritual seed by this covenant, preceded the in-‘ 
stitution of the rite of circumcision. This point is strongly 
pressed by St. Paul, in Rom. iv. 1 0. The apostle also shows 
the spiritual or mystical intent of this ordinance, by teach- 
ing that as he is not a Jew who is only one outwardly, so 
neither is that (the true) circumcision which is outward in 
the flesh; but ‘‘he is a Jew,” or true Israelite, “ who is one 
inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, 
and not in the letter ; whose praise is not of men, but of 
God,” Rom. ii. 28, 29; .see Col. ii. 11. * 

The Jews, when boasting of their privileges, often called 
themselves “ the circumcision,” and spoke of the Gentiles 
with contempt as the uncircumcised. It was the sign or 
mark of their profession as worshippers of the true God ; 
and no Jew, without this, could be admitted to partake of 
the passover, Exo(f. xii. 48. Thus it was enforced as an 
observance of the Levitical dispensation; and thus Christ 
ascribes the institution of circumcision to Moses, though it 
was derived from the patriarchs, John vii. 22. It was a 
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rite suited to teach the obligations of a holy nation, to seek 
for purity of heart and holiness of life. 

A proselyte of the covenant was a stranger, who re- 
nounced idolatry, and had been circumcised, and therejby 
was pledged to keep the whole of the ceremonial as well as 
the moral law. These were called proselytes of righteous- 
ness. A proselyte of the gate was a stranger who sojourned 
among the Jews, the stranger that is within thy gates,’’ 
Dent. xiv. 21. He worshipped Jehovah as the only true 
God, and received the moral law; but he was not circum- 
cised, nor engaged to the ritual and ceremonial observances. 
Of this description probably were “ the devout men who 
feared God,” frequently mentioned in the New Testament, 
particularly Cornelius, Acts x. 1. They were bound to the 
observance of the sabbath. 

The rite of circumcision was to be performed when the 
child was eight days old, even though that day might fall 
• upon the sabbath, John vii. 22 ; and it is considered that it 
was then customary to name the child ; see respecting John 
the Baptist and Jesus, Luke i. 59, ii. 21; where we read 
how Simeon took the child Jesus in his arms and blessed 
him. At the institution of this rite Abram’s name was 
changed to Abraham. 

In later times, the Jews introduced superstitious and un- 
necessary observances into this as well as other rites. One 
•was, to leave a seat empty for the prophet Elijah, who was 
supposed to be present, though not visible. The whole ob- 
servance became unnecessary, when the ceremonial law was 
done away by the coming of'Christ, and the Christian dis- 
pensation was set forth. There are frequent references to 
this in the writings of the apostles, for many J ewish Chris- 
tians were still attached to their old rites, and endeavoured 
to enforce the observance of them,. especially circumcision, 
which was the first, and as it were the bond or pledge to all 
the rest. But the apostles, particularly St. Paul, earnestly 
contended against the observance of this rite by the Gentiles ; 
knowing, that, if liberty should be permitted in this respect, 
their Christian liberty as to all ceremonial observances could 
no longer be opposed. The question was solemnly consi- 
dered by the apostles and the rest of the church at Jerusa- 
lem, as is recorded Acts xv., when the assembly followed the 
view taken by the apostle James, that the observance of this 
rite was not to be required from Gentile converts. Then 
the preachers of the gospel seem to have gone forth with 
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renewed activity and success. Yet, while the temple stood, 
many Christians who were of Jewish extraction seem to 
have considered it requisite that they and their children 
should observe the ordinances of the ceremonial law. St. 
Paul caused Timothy to be circumcised, his mother being 
a Jewess, Acts xvi. 1 — 3 ; and the apostle himself declared 
before Festus, that he had not done anything contrary to 
the law of the Jews. An attempt to confirm this point, 
that he walked orderly and kept the law,” in which per- 
haps there was some departure from Christian simplicity, 
gave rise to the tumultuous scenes that ended in the apostle 
being sent to Rome as a prisoner : see Acts xxi. It is best 
always to act with simplicity as well as with truth, and not 
even in appearance to lay stress upon things which in our 
hearts we believe are indifferent. 

It is plain also that Moses, from the first promulgation 
of the law, directed the attention of the Jews to the spi- 
ritual import of this rite; see Dent. x. 16, xxx. 6. The, 
latter verse is a promise, as follows, And the Lord thy 
God will circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, 
to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, that thou mayest live.” It indicated the 
putting off the body of the sins of the flesh, Col. ii. 11 ; 
and the prophets frequently reproached the disobedient 
Jews as uncircumcised in heart. 

At the admission of full proselytes, who were called^ 
proselytes of righteousness, circumcision, baptism, Vind the 
offering of sacrifices were customary. The two latter were 
required of women as well as men. The baptisms or wash- 
ings were accompanied with some ceremonies, and are sup- 
posed to be alluded to by the apostle Paul, Heb. vi. 2, and 
elsewhere. A proselyte was required: 1. To come will- 
ingly; neither force nor fraud might be employed. 2. 
Perfectly to renounce errors and idolatry, and entirely to 
separate from former friends : the Jews called proselytism 
anew birth, and our Lord showed that men must be bom 
again, not only of water, but of the Holy Ghost, John iii. 5 . 
3. Submission to the law given by Moses. 4. An engage- 
ment to continue faithful to death. 


Another point respecting the ritual or ceremonial law, 
noticed by Lowman, must here be briefly adverted to. 
The ritual law clearly denotes the belief in the immortality 
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of the soul, and the separate existence of departed spirits, 
as the general belief of tho whole nation. This is also 
expressed by the laws against consulting the dead ; but 
especially by the strict enactments against the idolatrous 
customs of their neighbours, either in regarding the souls 
of dead men as demigods, or in worshipping demons as the 
guardians of mortal men. Not only are there direct laws 
against these observances, but the whole of the Jewish rites 
evidently are framed sor as positively to exclude any such 
doctrines. Nothing is more expressly set forth, than that 
no attention ipust be paid to any belief in a class of infe- 
rior deities, wherewith heathen worship abounds. This is 
strongly implied in the regulations which precluded all 
undue respect to the dead; see Lev. xix. 28, The excess 
to which funeral honours were carried among the heathen, 
by an easy transition, kd to deifying the objects of this 
respect ; the very same feeling led to the canonizing of dead 
men, and the worship of saints, in the church of Eome 
and in the Greek church. 


Among the ritual observances of the Jewish law was the 
consecration of the ashes of the red heifer, and the use 
made of them by mixing them with water, to be employed 
for the ceremonial purifications, by sprinkling the unclean. 
This is of importance, for the rite certainly had direct refer- 
ence Christ and things done under the gospel. It has 
been well remarked, that the water used for purifying 
owed even its typical qualities to the ashes of the heifer 
mixed with it. St. Paul makes a distinct allusioilto it in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, chap. ix. 13, 14. In Numbers 
xix. the reader will find a full account of this ritual obser- 
vance, and 'the various purposes for which the ashes were to 
be used. To these ceremonials the later J ews made very 
considerable additions. Many rules were appointed for 
guidance in selecting the heifer, which was shut up seveu 
days before the sacrifice. The priest appointed to officiate 
was prepared by a variety of ceremonials, and the animal 
was sacrificed on the side of the valley of Kedron, towards 
the Mount of 0% es. The heifer being killed and burned, 
the ashes were gathered up with great care, pounded, and 
sifted. One-third part was laid up in a place on the moun^ 
tain for the sprinkling the people, one-third delivered jto the 
twenty-four courses of priests for their purifications, and the 
m3 
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remainder kept in a chamber of the temple. The lengths 
to which the later Jews carried their superstitious observ- 
ances, in using these ashes, are too absurd to be mentioned. 
According to Jewish traditions, nine red heifers have 
been sacrificed: one by Eleazar, the son of Aaron; one by. 
Ezra I seven others between the captivity and the destruc- 
tion of the temple by the Eromans; and they expect that 
a tenth will be burned in the days of their Messiah. That 
seven should have been required during the last 500 years, 
and only two during the preceding period of 1,000, shows 
how the ceremonial observances were multiplied. The 
sacrifice of this heifer was typical of the death of Christ ; 
but learned men point out several circumstances, by which 
this sacrifice and its ceremonials poured contempt on some 
heathen usages, especially by the sacrifice of an animal held 
sacred by the Egyptians. And by confining the use of 
consecrated water to one case, that of defilement by a dead 
body, the use of similar lustrations by consecrated water on 
other occasions was checked. In the other cases of general 
occurrence, the water used for purification was selected with- 
out any ceremonial observances; but still they expressed a 
due honour to the presence of Jehovah, constantly repre- 
senting how needful it was for those honoured by a near 
approach to the Divine Presence, to keep themselves pure, 
and cleansed from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, that they 
might honourably serve a God so holy and so pure. 

In other regulations the customs of the heatheps are 
directly opposed, and sometimes expressly forbidden, as by 
the injunction not to seethe a kid in its mother’s milk, 
Exod. lHii. 19, which was practised among the heathen as 
a magical rite. They sprinkled the milk in their fields 
and gardens, believing it would insure fruitfulness in the 
following year. Also in the distinctions about clean and 
unclean meats. Lev. xi., and by directing sacrifices of ani- 
mals which were accounted sacred by the heathen. 


One* more ceremonial must be noticed. The rites for 
cleansing a leper are stated. Lev. xiv., in very clear and 
expi»p^i*ms. It is to be observed, th^ thC cleansing of 
, the lep^^^vi^ not in any manner suppos^ to be caused by 
the observ&hce of any rites of the law, or by any proceed- 
ings of the priests. All they had to do was to examine 
tire leper, and pronounce when he was cleansed. The 
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priest was to examine the leper some days before he wae 
allowed to enter the court of the tabernacle, to offer the 
sacrifices commanded by the law for his cleansing. The 
same course was pursued in the temple, where a place was 
set apart for the leper till the time for the offering of his 



THE LEPER PRONOUNCED CLEAN. 

arrived. Although pronounced clean by the priest 

where he dwelt, and inspected on his arrival at the temple, 
yet it is to be observed, that he was not allowed to enter 
the court of Israel till his sacrifices had been offered. He 
stood in the gate Nicanor, stretching forwards towards the 
inner court, but might not proceed further till his sacrifices 
were slain, and the priest had put some of the blood of 
the victim upon his left ear. How lively this representation 
of the efficacy of the atoning blood of Chris|! 

Lowman and Graves have clearly shown that the Jewish 
ritual, as a system, was not so burdensome as many suppose. 
It is true, that there were many ceremonial observances, 
but these in their simple and original form were all calcu- 
lated to promote the temporal interests and welfare of the 
nation; therefore the adversary tempted them before the 
captivity to break these, and to refuse compliance with th^ 
Divine precepts ; and after the captivity, to render the kind 
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restrictions a lieavy yoke, by adding their own traditions. 
The sacrifices, when offered by individuals as sin-offerings, 
were light compared with the penalties which might have 
been enforced. And as a national ritual, though at times 
complicated, and to our ideas cinpleasing, the sacrifices 
could not be regarded as expensive. The stated offerings 
at the temple during the year have been estimated as 
follows: — 115 bullocks, 38 rams, 31 kids, 1,103 lambs, 600 
bushels of fine flour, 500 gallons of oil, and 400 gallons of 
wine. The whole yearly expense of this national ritual 
service, Lowraan observes, would not cost 100?. for each of 
the twelve tribes. Still the personal attendance, the occa- 
sional sacrifices and lustrations, rendered it burdensome to 
individuals, when compared with the Christian dispensa- 
tion ; see Acts xv. 10. 


The following Tabular View of the Ceremonial Law will be 
found useful. It arralo^es iJhe various precepts under their re- 
spective heads, so as both to Show the details and to what those 
details maybe reierred. Most of these precepts have already been 
noticed’; where need t>nly t0 be thus enumerated. 


The Cekeuukial IjaW. 


Of the holy place 
Of the tabernacle . 


{ 


£kodus. 

chap 


Leviticus. 

chap. 


20 . 


NurnbeWf. 
chap. I 


17. 


Deuteion. 

chap. 


12 . 


25, 26. 1 

27, ,15. 1 


The laver Of brass 

The altar of bumt-oft'ering . . . 

The altar of incense 

The candlestick of pure gold , . 

The table of shewbread .... 
The priests and their vestments . 
The choosing of the Levites . . . 
The priest’s oflEice in general . . . 

Their office in teaching# .... 
Their office in blessing 


30. 

27. 
.30. 

25. 

25, 26 

28. 


}9. 10. 




18. 3. 8. 
3. 18. 

- { 

6 . 


18. 12. 17 
31. 


0/ the eaerifioes according to their 
eeverai kinds: namely— , 

What the sacrifice ought to be . . . — 

Of the continual fiw ...... — 

Of the burnt-offerings — 

Of the peace-offerings — 

For sin committed through ignorance 

of the law — 

For sin committed through ignorance 

of the feet — 

For sin committed wittingly, yet not 
through impiety ........ — 

Tne special law of sacrifices for sin • • — 

Of things belonging to the sacrifices . — 

Of the shewbread — 

Of the lamps . 27. 

Of the Sweet incense 80. 


22 . — 

6 . ~ 

6, 7. — 

8 . 7 . 5 . 



6, 7. 
2. 6, 7. 
24. 
24. 


15. 

8 . 
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The Ceremonial Law. 

Exodus. 

chap. 

Leviticus. N umbers . 
chap. chap. 

Deuteron. 

chap. 

Of the use of ordinary oblations : 

Of the consecration of the high priests 
and other priests 

29, SO. 

6. 8. 



Of the consecrations and office of the 
Levites 



8. 


Of the dwellings of the Levites . . 

— 

— 

35. 

— 

Of the anointing the altar, and all the 
instruments of the tabernacle . . . 

29, 30. 



— 

Of the continual daily sacrifices . . . 

29. 

— 

28. 


Of the continual sabbath-days' sacrifice 

— . 

— 

28. 


Of the solemn sacrifice for feast- 
days; namely — 

Of trumpets 



10. 


Of new moons or beginning of months 

— 

— 

28.- 

— 

Of the three most solemn feasts in 
general 

S3, 34. 

23. 



16. 

Of the feast of passover . . . , | 

12, 13. 23. 
34. 

23. 

9. 28. 

16. 

Of the feast of pentecost 

23, 34. 

23. 

28. 

16. 

Of the feast of tabernacles . . . . 

23. 24. 

23. 

29, 

16. 

Of the feast of blowing the trumpets . 

— 

23. 

29. 

— 

Of the feast of expiation 

30. 

16. 13. 

29. 

— 

Of the firstfruits 

22, 23. 34. 

2. 

15. 

20. 

Of tithes 

— 

21. 

18. 

12. 14. 26. 

Of fruits growing and not eaten of . . 

— 

19. 

— 

— 

Of the firstborn 

13. 22. 34. 



15. 

Of the sabbatical year 

23. 

25. 

— 

— 

Of the year of j ubilee 

— 

25. 

— 

— 

Of vows in general 

— 

27. 

30. 

13. 

What persons ought not to make vows 

— 


30. 

— 

What things cannot be vowed . . . 

— 

27. 


23. 

Of redemption of vows ..... 

— 

27. 

— 

— 

Of the vows of the Nazarites . . . . 

— 

— 

6. 

— 
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RITES AND WORSHIP. 



A MODERN JEW AT PRAYER, WEARING THE PHYLACTERY AND 
THE VEIL. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WORSHIP OP PRAYER AND PRAISE, 

The second part’ of the subject under consideration may 
be called, by way of distinction, The spiritual worship 
OP THE Jews. There is quite enough, both in Deuteronomy 
and Joshua^ to satisfy us that Moses and his successor taught 
the Israelites, that they were to draw near to God in acts 
of mental worship. And the same principles are taught 
in every part of Scripture. The necessity for prayer 
at once appears, when we consider the dependent condition 
of all creatures, who can only be supported and supplied 
by that bounty and liberality which at first created all 
things. The house of the Lord (see Isa. Ivi. 7) is espe- 
cially to be denominated the house of prayer. Nbr should 
the remark of Henry be forgotten, that, as in the 
tiom, so in the devotiom of the Old Testament, th^re is 
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more of Christ than perhaps the Old Testament saints 
were aware of. 

There is no reason to doubt that Adam and Eve were 
made partakers of the grace set forth in the promises of 
redemption, and that they instructed their children in the 
same truths. This appears from Abel’s conduct, and the 
early distinction, Gen. iv. 26, between those who received 
these doctrines, and professed themselves followers of God, 
and others who must have rejected the truth ; or a differ- 
ence would not have been noticed. When God is looked 
up to as a Creator and Benefictor, and much more where 
he is believed in as a Saviour and Bedeemer, the heart will 
be lifted up in prayer and praise. As in the case of Enoch 
and of Noah, the renewed heart will walk with God, and 
how can this intercourse be maintained unless by prayer 1 
They came to God, believing that he is a rewarder of those 
that diligently seek him, Heb. xi. 6. 

The early history of the patriarchs after the flood shows 
that they attended to prayer, both for themselves and for 
others. Abraham prayed for Sodom. Lot prayed for him- 
self and his family, Gen. xviii. xix. Abimelech was told 
that Abraham would pray for him, Gen. xx. 7, and he did 
so plead. Eliezer, Abraham’s steward, probably prayed at 
the well, Gen. xxiv. 12. Kebekah’s mother and brother 
prayed for her, ver. 60. I^ac’s prayer in the field appears 
to have been his regular evening practice, ver. 63, and 
•he prayed for his sons, Gen, xxvii. 28, 29, 39, 40. Jacob 
wrestled all night with God in prayer, Gen. xxxii. 24, 26 ; 
but it is unnecessary to multiply instances. These aU con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth, 
they called God their God, and desired a heavenly inherit- 
ance. How can faith exist without prayer? And praise 
necessarily accompanies prayer; it is part of it. 

The names by which the patriarchs called various places, 
frequently were acts of prayer or praise. Thus, when pre- 
vented from offering up Isaac, Abraham called the place 
Jehovah-Jireh, which means the Lord will provide,” Gen. 
xxii. 14. When the herdmen of Gerar ceased to strive with 
the herdmen of Isaac, he called the name of the well Reho- 
both, or room,” adding an acknowledgment of God’s good- 
ness, Gen. xxvi. 22. Jacob called the place where he prayed, 
Peniel, Geh. xxxii. 30, the face of God,” expressing thank-^ 
fulness that he had been permitted to see God, and yet was 
preserved. The bless^ings the patriarchs uttered respecting 
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their descendants were both prayers and praises; see parti- 
cularly the words of dying Jacob, Gen. xlix. Leah not 
only praised the Lord for his providential mercy to her, but 
expressly named one of her children Judah; that is, 
‘Upraise,” Gen. xxix. 35, The book of Job, also, is full 
of 'passages whi ch indicate a mental and spiritual commu- 
nion with his God. It may further be observed, that most 
of the places where the patriarchs orected altars for sacrifice 
had previously been marked by their spiritual intercourse 
with God. Thus, at Bethel, or the house of God, where 
Jacob set up a pillar, or pile of stones, to keep in remem- 
brance his remarkable vision, was afterwards built an altar 
by Divine command, Gen. xxxv. 7. 

Prayer and praise, or spiritual worship, were continually 
offered under the second dispensation, without sacrifices, as 
well as when accompanied by offerings. The solemn in- 
junction, Hear, 0 Israel ! The Lord our God is one Lord ; 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might;” see Deut. 
vi. 4, 5, plainly shows a spiritual religion of the heart, not 
mere outward ceremonies like heathen sacrifices. In Numb, 
vi. 23-^26 ; x. 35, 36; Deut. xxvi. 3,5—11, 13—15, 
are short devotional formularies of prayer for stated occa- 
sions. In the ceremonies appointed for the expiation of a 
murder when the perpetrator was unknown, a prayer was 
appointed, which is recorded Deut. xxi. 7, 8. In accord- 
ance with this principle, the prophet. Samuel exprepsly de- * 
dares that “ to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams,” 1 Sam. xv. 22. The occasion upon 
which these words were uttered particularly claims notice. 
King Saul and the people had disobeyed the Divine direc- 
tions, and thought to compensate for so doing by offering 
sacrifices. The prophet Hosea, xiv. 1, calls upon Israel to 
return to the Lord, and when accepted, to offer “ the calves 
of ihe lips;” not the sacrifices of slain beasts, but the 
thanksgivings of the heart. 

The expressions in the fiftieth Psalm imply that God 
would not accept the typical sacrifice, where thanksgiving 
unto God, and the calling upon him in the day of trouble, 
had been neglected ; see ver. 14, 15. In ver. 23, it is ex- 
pressly said, that offering praise is glorifying God ; see also 
Prov. xxi. 3; the strong declaration, Isa. i ll- — 17; and 
Jer. vii. 21 — 23 ; Hos. vi. 6 ; Amos v. 21, 22 ; Mic. vL 6 — 8, 
and many more. To these may be added the deckmtion 
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of the scribes, confirmed by our Lord himself. “ To love 
God with all the heart, and with all the imderstanding, 
and with all the ^pnl, and with all the strength, and to love 
his neighbour as himself, is more than aU whole burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices,” Mark xii. 33. The book of Psalms 
may be considered as expressions of spiritual wdrship in 
prayer and praise. And we must not forget the noble 
hymns of praise, sung by Miriam, Moses, Deborah, and 
Hannah, in earlier times. 

Prayer and praise are especially directed under the third, 
or Christian dispensation. Note the precept, to ^^Pray 
always,” and “ Pray without ceasing;” the promise, “ Ask, 
and ye shall receive;” the injunction, ‘^In everything give 
thanks;” and the assurance, that “ Whatsoever we ask in 
the name of Christ, it shall be given.” And, “ Speak to 
yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing and making melody in your heart to the Lord,” The 
prayer oMabez should be»remembered, 1 Chron. iv. 10. 

Does the reader ask why so much is here said upon a 
matter so plain, and in itself so evident ? The answer may 
easily he given. Mankind are not inclined to act as though 
these Divine precepts were self-evident. Do we not find 
many acting like Saul of old t How else do those act who 
perhaps scarcely ever pray, or commune with their God in 
private, yet are punctual in their attendance on outward 
.ordinances, regular at their place of worship, constant in 
receiving the Lord’s supper, and perhaps never omitting to 
use the formularies in their Companion to the Altar !” 
Wherein do these sacrifices differ from the rejected offerings 
of old? They are outward, formal acknowledgments of the 
Saviour, just as were the typical sacrifices ; but are they 
more than the sacrifice of fools, spoken of Eccl v. 1 ? The 
words in ver. 4, He hath no pleasure in fools,” should 
startle many, for what are prayers but vows, solemnly ex- 
pressed, therefore to be performed as solemnly. 

The Pharisees in the time of our Saviour wore the 
phylacteries and fringes while at prayer. The former are 
strips of parchment, on which are written passages from 
the law; these were worn on the left arm. The fringes 
were ordered, Numb. xv. 38, that they might be reminded 
of the commandments. Modern Jews wear them as repre^ 
sented in page 254. These were and are merely formal 
observances, and as such were expressly condemned by our 
Lord. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PLACES FOR SPIRITUAL WORSHIP — PROSEUCHAS — SYNA- 
GOGUES, AND THE SYNAGOGUE SERVICE. 

The places used for prayer and praise are often men- 
tioned. Isaac meditated and prayed in the field, and 
Abraham planted a grove in Beersheba, Gen. xxi. 33, and 
there called on the name of the Lord, the everlasting God. 
In early days buildings were not erected for this purpose, 
and kept separate for this use only. The social worship was 
family worship ; and on the most solemn occasions, doubt- 
less, was at the place of sacrifice : perhaps other persons 
might attend from various motives. 

The earliest mention of any separate building, appa- 
rently used expressly for religions worship, is of the first 
tabernacle, mentioned Exod. xxxiii. 7. The use of this, 
indeed, is uncertain, and the most probable opinion is, that 
it wais a temporary building erected for the use of Moses, in 
transacting the daily affairs of the congregation. Soon after,, 
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4 tabernacle expressly for religious typical worship was 
erected; this was carried by the Israelites in their joumey- 
ings to the promised land, and set up wherever they rested. 

But as individuals continued to offer sacrifices in other 
places, even after the tabernacle had been erected and the 
ceremonial rites instituted, we may conclude that they 
resorted to those places also for prayer and praise. The 
history of Micah shows that he had a house, or apartment, 
especially devoted to the images, the worship of which 
he mixed with the worship of Jehovah; and those who 
continued faithful to the true religion, would have places 
where they assembled for Divine service. 

Prideaux considers that from an early period there were 
places for the people to offer up prayers to God, which were 
called by a name signifying the assemblies of God, but in 
after times proseuchas. These were open inclosures, built 
in private and retired spots, frequently in high places, and 
on mountains, without any covering, except perhaps the 
shade of trees. Those high places which are not con- 
demned in Scripture probably were proseuchas. Samuel re- 
sorted to such a place, 1 Sam. ix. 19 : another is mentioned 
in the following chapter, and others elsewhere. Prideaux 
thinks that the sanctuary of the Lord in Shechem, by 
which Joshua set up a pillar under an oak, Josh. xxiv. 26, 
was one of these proseuchas ; it is evident there were trees 
* near it. Epiphanius describes such a place near Shechem, 
in the fourth century. Several passages in the New Testa- 
ment mention proseuchas as resorted to among the Jews in 
later times. The passage, Luke vi. 12, when literally trans- 
lated, is, In those days, Jesus retired to a mountain to 
pray, and he passed all the night in a proseucha of God.” 
We cannot suppose our Lord would have resorted with this 
intent to a building forbidden by the law, or used for idol- 
atrous worship, nor did any such places exist at that time 
in Judea. St. Paul found a proseucha at Philippi, to 
which Lydia resorted, Acts xvi. 13. He taught there, and 
her conversion encourages regular attendance on public 
worship. The Jewish proseuchas are noticed by Juvenal, 
who was a heathen Eoman poet.* Other writers mention 
the existence of proseuchas in different countries. Philo 
complains that the people of Alexandria, in Egypt, cut 
down the trees by which the proseuchas in that city were 
shaded. A proseucha at Mispah is mentioned by the 
author of the first book of the Maccabees, (iii. 46.) 
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The Jews resorted to the cities of the Levites, and the 
schools of the prophets, to be instructed in religious mat- 
ters ; and from the observation of the «husband of the 
Shunamite, 2 Kings iv. 23, it appears that these assemblies 
wrere usual on the new moons and sabbaths. But there is 
Qo clear statement of regular public services till after the 
Babylonish captivity. Prideaux thinks this may have been 
one of the causes why the people were so easily led into 
idolatry, when the kings and rulers were men who did not 
take active measures to keep up ttue religion throughout 
the country. Such times appear to be pointed out by the 
expression, They did that which was right in their own 
eyes.” It is plain, from Scripture, that during the times 
of the judges, and also under many of the kings, public 
matters of a religious, as well as of a civil nature, were in 
many respects subject to changes, and often in confusion. 
The synagogues were buildings expressly for worship. It 
is now generally agreed, that there are no sufficient grounds 
for believing that these existed before the Babylonish 
3aptivity. It is thought that Psalm Ixxiv. was eithei 
wrritten after that period, and that ver. 8 refers to the 
iestruction of the synagogues by Antiochus, or that the 
expression, which in the original is, all the assemblies of 
Grod,” describes the proseuchas already mentioned. 

During the captivity, the Jews appear to have resorted 
to the houses of the prophets or other holy men, who were^ 
accustomed to instruct their families, and to r^ad the 
Scriptures, especially the law : see Ezek. xiv. 1, xx. 1 ; Neh. 
viii. 18. Though it is impossible to trace the origin of 
synagogues, we may conclude that the advantages found to 
result from such assemblies induced their general adoption. 
Probably they might be used by the Jews in foreign coun- 
bries, before they became general in Judea. Philo, a Jewish 
aative of Alexandria, contends for their antiquity. The 
practice of Ezra, to read the law publicly, with explana- 
tions, Neh, viii. 1 — 8, xiii. 1 — 3, may also have had some- 
thing to do with these assemblies becoming general, and 
they were very numerous in the time of the Asmonean 
princes. The best way to reconcile the different opinions 
on the subject appears to be, to suppose that the people 
From their first settlement in Canaan used to meet in the 
open air, in high places and proseuchas; also in houses, 
particularly at the houses of the prophets : but that, after 
the captivity, when these meetings became more general 
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and regular, houses were built expressly for the purpose of 
worship ; and, before the time when our Saviour was upon 
e^rth, the synagogue worship had become regularly esta- 
blished. The assembling together in the open air, Neh. 
viii. 1, and Eztu x. 9, would soon be found inconvenient. 

The rules respecting synagogues were, that one should 
be built wherever at least ten persons of full age and free 
condition could be got together to form a congregation, for 
unless that number of persons were present, the service 
could not be performed. It was therefore usual to appoint 
ten men to atte^id whenever the service was performed ; in 
some cases they seem to have had regular salaries for so 
doing. In our Saviour’s time, the synagogues had so in- 
creased, that there was no town without one or more of 
these buildings. In Tiberias, the Jewish writers say, there 
were twelve synagogues, and in Jerusalem no less than four 
hundred and eighty. Even if this number is an exaggera- 
tion, it shows that the synagogue worship was general, and 
that the temple worship did not render it unnecessary. It 
is an additional proof, that the national typical services 
were not intended to prevent spiritual and personal worship, 
though even these had often been allowed to degenerate 
into formality. 

The synagogues were not required to be of any particular 
form, although they were similar in their internal arrange- 
» ments ^ the westerp end being for the ministers and elders, 
the eastern for the body of the congregation. There was 
a table on which the roll or book of the law was spread, 
and on the east side a chest or ark, covered with a rich 
veil, in which the roll was kept. Also there was a pulpit 
or reading-pew, large enough to hold several persons. The 
seats were so arranged that the people looked towards 
the book of the law and the elders. The elders sat with 
their backs to the ark and their faces tow^ards the people. 
These were the chief seats the Pharisees were so eager to 
occupy, see Matt, xxiii. 6 ; and a similar desire among the 
Christian Hebrews seems to be condemned, James ii. 3. 
The women sat in a gallery inclosed with lattice-work, so 
that they could see without being seen. To build a syna- 
gogue appears to have been deemed an act of piety, as the 
erecting of a church or chapel is considered at the preseat 
day, Luke vii. 5. The modern Jewish synagogues, one of 
which is represented page 258, resemble the ancient ones 
as to many points of their interior arrangements. 
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The officers of the synagogue were: 1. The rulers, Luke 
viii. 41, 49. These had the chief care and direction of the 
matters concerning the synagogue and its services,, and 
formed a sort of council or tribunal of judgment. They 
were more than one; thus at Corinth both Crispus and 
Sostheiies are mentioned as rulers of the synagogue. The 
number usually was three. 2. The second officer was 
called the angel of the church ; he was the minister of the 
synagogue, and laboured among them in word or doctrine. 
He also appointed the readers, and stood by them to see 
that they read aright. Hence he was also^ called hezen, or 
overseer. The title ‘^angels,” given to the ministers of the 
seven churches, Revelation i. 20, appears to have reference 
to this officer. 3. The deacons, almoners, or pastors of the 
poor, were usually three in number. They collected alms 
from house to house ; there was also a poor’s box in the 
synagogue. From these funds the poor Jews were relieved 
on the sabbath eve. The deacons had the care of the uten- 
sils of the synagogue. 4. The interpreter, who stood beside 
the reader, to translate the portion of Scripture from the 
Hebrew into the language then used. As for instance, in 
Judea, into the Chaldee dialect. Among the Greek Jews 
the law was read in the Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment called the Septuagint. To these officers are to be 
added the doctor or lecturer of the divinity school, and his 
interpreter. ^ 

In the methods for the synagogue services, as Bowman 
remarks, the Jews appear to have been left to the ancient 
customs of the Abrahamic worship, for the Mosaic ritual 
contained no directions for these services. They differed 
but little from the present worship of Christian assemblies, 
and thus connect the three dispensations. 

The Routine of the public service was as follows. The 
angel, or minister, ascended the raised platform or pulpit, 
the people all standing in a posture of devotion. Their 
liturgies or prescribed forms at first were few, but after- 
wards increased to a great number, when the service became 
long and tedious, and the directions respecting it intricate 
and perplexed. The most solemn part of the synagogue 
prayers are the Shema, or Shemoneh Esreh, eighteen 
prayers which the Jews say were composed and appointed 
by Ezra. They certainly are very ancient, a considerable 
part of them were probably in use at the time of our 
Saviour. The first will suflSce as a specimen : ‘‘ Blessed be 
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thou, 0 Lord our God, the God of our fathers, the God 
of Abraham, the Qod of Isaac, the God of Jacob, the Great 
God, powerful and tremendous, the High God, bountifully 
dispensing benefits, the Creator and Possessor , of the uni- 
verse, who rememberest the good deeds of our fathers, and 
in thy love sendest a Kedeemcr to those who are descended 
from them, for thy name saJce, 0 King, our Helper, our 
Saviour, and our Shield. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who 
art the Shield of Abraham.” 

These prayers, or a part of them, were to be said by all 
Jews every day. Many other prayers were added to these; 
and our Lord in his time found fault with the long public 
devotions of the Pharisees, as being made merely for a pre- 
tence, Matt, xxiii. 14 ; Luke xx. 47. A prayer is offered 
by the modern Jews for the rebuilding of the temple, also 
a curse or execration on the Christians. The people re- 
sponded at the close of each prayer, saying “ Amen,” or 
‘‘ So be it.” Among the idle superstitions of the later 
Jews, may be included their opinion of the efficacy attached 
to this word, some believing that the gates of Paradise will 
be open to any one who says Amen, with all his might ! 
They covered their heads while they prayed, thereby pro- 
fessing reverence, and that they were unworthy to appear 
before God. 

The second part of the synagogue service was the read- 
ing the Scriptures. This comprised; 1. Three portions of 
•Scriptive, called the Kerioth Shema, from the word with 
which the first begins. They are, Deut. vi. 6 — 9; xi. 13 — 
21; Numb. XV. 37 — 41, and form a solemn part of the 
Jewish service. 2. A portion of the law, or the five books 
of Moses. These are divided in fifty-four parasohoith or 
sections, one being allotted to every sabbath, thus supply- 
ing enough for their longest or intercalary year, and in other 
years some of the shortest sections were put together. This 
annual course of reading began at the feast of tabernacles. 
3. Selections from the prophetical writings, called haphto- 
roth. Antioohus Epiphanes having prohibited the public 
reading of the law, passages from the prophets were substi- 
tuted, and were retained when the prohibition as to the law 
was removed. The haphtoroth are portions from the histo- 
rical and prophetical books intermixed; there are some, 
variations as to these among the Jews of different nations ; 
but the portions of the law, and many of those of the pro- 
phets also, remain now the same as they were in the days 
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of our Saviour. Henderson found that the prophecy, Joel 
ii. 28 — 32, forms a part of the service for the day of pen- 
tecost among the Kairite Jews who live in the Crimea. 
The apostle Peter quoted those verses in his discourse to 
the Jews on the day of pentecost, Acts ii. 16 — 21. It is 
very probable, that in the days of the apostles this passage 
formed a part of the haphtoroth of the day, which would 
render the quotation particularly forcible and appropriate. 
The other modern Jews stop at ver. 27, thus omitting a 
very important part, a circumstance not easily to be ac- 
counted for, excepting by the fact of its having been thus 
quoted, to the conviction of many of the Jews, in the days 
of the apostle. 

The number of readers in the synagogue varied from 
three to seven, but there might not be fewer than three 
readers of the law. On the sabbath, seven was the usual 
number. If priests and Levites were present, one of each 
read a portion ; the other five were private Israelites. They 
were selected by the minister, who chose whom he pleased. 
The person called upon then went into the desk or pulpit 
with the minister, and the roll being opened, the reader 
waited till the ruler of the synagogue told him to com- 
mence. He began with a short prayer, blessing God that 
he had chosen them to be his people, and had given to them 
his law. The minister, as already stated, stood by the 
readers; if any word was omitted or pronounced wrong, he 
made them correct the error : this point was stri^^tly ob- 
served. The plan appears well calculated to interest the 
people at large in the public services, and would assist the 
minister in discharging the duties of his office. 

The last part of the synagogue service was expounding 
the Scriptures and preaching from them. In Luke iv. is 
an account how the first of these was conducted in the 
synagogue service in the time of Christ. Let the reader 
refer to that chapter, and read ver. 15 — 22. This took 
place at Nazareth, Christ’s own city, where he would be 
a member of the synagogue. He was called out to read the 
section of the prophets appointed for that day, which ap- 
pears to have been the 51st haphtoroth. This now begins 
at ver. 10, but our Lord read from the first verse. A. 
Clarke weU asks, ‘‘ Have the Jews altered this haphtoroth, 
knowing the use our blessed Lord made of it among their 
ancestors 1” He stood up to read the word of God as 
was customary for the reader to do, and unrolling the 
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manuscript, which would be something in the form deline- 
ated on page 114, till he came to the lesson for the day, 
lie read it ; then rolling the book again, he gave it to the 
minister, and sat down while explaining it, as was usual 
among the J ews. Sometimes, when the reader expounded, 
he did not read the whole of the appointed portion. 

The preaching was arranged in the following manner. 
The minister might call on any person who was present, to 
speak or preach after the regular services of the day were 
gone through, and from several passages in the Gospels and 
Acts, as well as the testimony of the Jewish writers, wo find 
it w^as not unusual to invite strangers to do this. Thus, 
Acts xiii. 15, 16, after the portions from the law and the 
prophets had been read, the rulers of the synagogue sent to 
Paul and his companions, saying, Men and brethren, if ye 
have any wmrd of exhortation for the people, say on.” Upon 
which Paul stood up, and beckoning with his hand, said. 

Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, give audience,” etc. 
Other passages show that it w^as customary for the apostles 
thus to preach in the synagogues. Our Lord’s history 
records the same. Luke iv. 16, shows that he used to 
attend the synagogues every sabbath day ; and it appears 
to liave been his custom, even where he was not a member, 
for him to teach or preach after the law and the prophets 
had been read. Here is a wide distinction between the 
cipiritua^ sacrifices of prayer and praise, and the typical of 
slain beasts under the ceremonial law. For administering 
the latter, a separate order of men, all of one tribe, were 
trained up from their youth, and especially devoted to 
these services; but it was not so with the former. The 
apostle, speaking of the spiritual priesthood after the order 
of Melchisedec, says, He of whom these things are spoken 
pertaineth to another tribe, of which no man gave attend- 
ance at the altar. For it is evident that our Lord sprang 
outof J,udah; of which tribe Moses spake nothing concern- 
ing priesthood,” Heb. vii. 13. 

How completely the Jewish rabbins^ even in prayer, lost 
sight of the vicarious offices of the Mediator, as represented 
by the sacrifices,, and substituted what watf personally their 
own, appears from the following account, given by Schoett- 
gen : — When Rabbi Scheschett once fasted, after he had 
finished his prayers, he said, “ 0 Lord of the universe, it is 
known to thee, that if any one who had sinned stood in thy 
temple, he brought a sacrifice to thee, but of that no part 
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was offered excepting the fat and the blood, and these being 
offered he was cleansed from his sin. Now I fast so that 
iny fat and my blood waste away ; may it then please thee 
that my fat and my blood, thus wasted away, may be ac- 
counted as if I had offered them upon thy altars, and grant 
me thy grace.” How the Jews rested in ‘‘ the beggarly 
elements,” Gal. iv. 9, appears from another extract. ‘‘ The 
Israelites said. While the temple stood, we offered to thee 
fat and other things by which was obtained expiation. Now 
we offer to thee our fat, our blood, and our lives, may 
it please thee that they may be an expiation for us!” 

The days for the synagogue services were the 2d of the 
week, or Monday; the 5th, Thursday; and Saturday, or 
the sabbath. The first two were called days of assembling, 
and were kept as fasts by the strict Jews ; to this the Pha- 
risee probably refers, Luke xviii. 12. It seems also to be 
alluded to, Acts xiii. 42, where the original words strictly 
mean, in the middle sabbath,” probably the next syna- 
gogue day. As the people were anxious about what they 
had heard, we may suppose they did not wish to defer hear- 
ing more on the subject for a whole week. 

The reason assigned for this appointment, by which a 
portion of the law was publicly read^very three days, de- 
serves notice, though it is connected with that mystical 
plan of interpretation, by which the Jews of later times 
often made void both the law and the prophets. In Exod- 
XV. 22, it is stated that the Israelites were in great 'distress, 
on their travelling three days together in the wilderness 
without meeting with any water. By their mystical rules of 
interpretation, they explained this water to mean the law; 
and said that they were thus taught that they ought not to 
allow three days to pass without hearing a portion of it. 
They therefore divided the weekly portion into two, by 
reading half on each of the days of assembling, and on the 
sabbath they read the whole in the morning, and again in 
the evening. The same plan was pursued with the portion 
jfrom the prophets. Surely Christians may learn a useful 
lesson from this. The Holy Scriptures, which holy men of old 
wrote as they were inspired by God the Spirit, are as water 
to the soul; and many a weary, thirsty soul finds them re- 
freshing, as water is to the tired thirsty bodily frame. 

On the daj^ of synagogue service, the people rfiet three 
times— at nine in the morning, at noon, and at three in the 
afternoon ; hours corresponding with the temple services. 
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None might pass tne door of a synagogue during service, 
unless they had some object requiring them to do so. 

. The synagogues were used for private prayer as well as the 
temple, individuals resorting thither as a place for retire- 
ment. Schools were sometimes taught in the synagogue" 



JEWS TEACHING CHILDREN THE LAW. 


The tesyshers sat on raised seats, while the scholars stood at 
their feet or before them. St. Paul says he was brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel, one of the most celebrated teachers 
of that day, Acts xxii. 3. The words of the apostle, Acts 
xxiv. 12, and other passages, indicate that synagogues often 
were places of discussion, conference, and debates connected 
with matters of religion, and the rabbins and elders used to 
meet for such discussions. 

The rulers of the synagogues possessed a power of judg- 
ment. This they exercised, with the concurrence of the 
elders, over the members who offended against tl^ law. 
The culprit was stripped from his shoulders to his middle, 
and bound by the hands to a low pillar, so that he was 
obliged to lean forward and present his back to the scourge. 
The law forbade the infliction of more than forty stripes, 
Deut. x%Y. 3 ; and in order to be sure Uot to exceed this 
number, the Jews usually restricted the punishment to 
thirty-nine. It was usually inflicted by thirteen blows from 
an instrument with three cords or lashes. The punishment 
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of scourging in a synagogue, was to be considered rather as 
a fatherly correction than as a public shameful pimishment; 
but it was often abused for vindictive or persecuting pur- 
poses. The apostle Paul seems to record five such punish- 
ments having been inflicted upon him, 2 Cor. xi. 24 : doubt- 
less with severity, from hatred to Christianity. Our Lord 
alluded to the same punishment, Matt. x. 17 ; xxiii. 34, 
when he told his disciples that they should be scourged in 
the synagogues. In Luke xii. 11, there is reference to these 
courts of judgment. Saul desired letters to the synagogues 
in Damascus with the same design, Acts ix. 2. 

Excommunication, or casting out, was a very serious 
punishment. The offender on whom this sentence passed, 
was shut out from joining the public prayers and religious 
services; he was looked upon as a mere heathen, and de- 
barred of all the privileges enjoyed by a descendant of 
Abraham. This most severe sentence was denounced against 
all who confessed that Jesus was the Christ, Johnix. 22; 
accordingly the blind man, who had been restored to sight 
by our Lord, was cast out, or excommunicated, when he 
declared his belief of the Divine nature of the person by 
whose word the miracle was accomplished. 

In the schools taught in the synagogues,* the youth re- 
ceived instruction as to the Divine law. In the temple, as 
well as in the synagogues, assemblies of learned men were 
held ; in one of which the parents of our Lord found him,, 
sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing tflem and 
asking them questions, and all that heard him were aston- 
ished at his understanding and answers. Lightfoot describes 
three such schools, or places for lectures and inquiries, which 
were held regularly within the precincts of the temple ; one 
of these was the sanhedrim, when not occupied as a court 
of judgment : he thinks it is possible, that may have been 
the place where our Lord was found. 

Observe the striking similarity between the services of 
the Christian churches and the Jewish synagogues. Here 
is als# clearly seen the identity of the spiritual worship of 
the first and second dispensations, distinct from the ordi- 
nances of the worldly sanctuary of the first covenant, which 
were figures for the time then present, but were done away 
when Christ came as a High Priest of good things to come, 
Heb. ix. 11. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OP THE JEWS — FASTS, PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE. 

The private devotions of the Jews next claim notice. 
Enough has been said on the subject of their prayers, to 
show that prayer was considered an individual as well as a 
national duty. Nor is there occasion here to enlarge upon 
that secret communion with God, which will ever be the 
object of the devout soul, its privilege as well as its duty. 
By such, a compliance with the injunction of the apostle 
‘‘Praying always,’’ Eph. vi. 18, will be accounted a privi- 
lege, and not be viewed as a burden ; believers seek to live 
always in a prayerful spirit. Nor will the rule of the 
psalmist, Psa. cxix. 164, to call upon God seven times a day, 
be deenaed a yoke too heavy to be borne. The seasons for 
intercourse with our blessed Lord and Saviour will become 
more and more frequent, although not regulated by any 
precise enumeration, or defined form of words. 

The stated hours of prayer among the Jews, were the 
third and ninth, or nine in the morning and six in the 
afternoon. In the later times, the repeating of the shema 
jjsee p. 262) twice every day, was expressly required from 
every J8w. Wotton considers that our Lord alluded to 
this, when he answered the lawyer as to what was the first 
and great commandment of the law. Our Lord answered 
from the shema, which at once satisfied this scribe, who was 
accustomed to recite these words daily. But when the spirit 
of Pharisaism prevailed, long formularies were set forth, to 
be repeated at these hours, wherever persons might be. We 
learn, from Matt. vi. 5 , that the Pharisees were pleased 
when these hours found them in the streets, and that they 
not only recited their prayers in public, but at the corners 
of the streets where they might be seen by the passengers 
in more than one place of resort. Wotton has given a full 
description of these postures in prayer. They denoted hu- 
miliation, and were various, as the following texts show, and 
that the prayer was mental as well as audible : Exod. ix. 
29 ; xxxiv. 8 ; Isa. i. 15 j 1 Sam. i. 13 ; .Luke xviii. 11, 13 ; 
Psa. cxli. 2 ’ cxliii. 6 ; 2 Chron. vi. 13 ; Ezra ix. 5 ; Lam.* 
iii. 41 ; Dan. vi. 10 ; Matt.xxvi. 39 ; Actsvii. 60 ; 1 Tirn.ii. 1. 




POSTURES IN PRAYER CUSTOMARY IN THE EAST. 
(prom CALMBT.) 


and subjection. Thus Solomon, 2 Chron. vi. 13, Ezra ix. 5 ; 
Stephen, Acts vii. 60. The publican, deeply in earnest, 
smote on his breast while he prayed, God be merciful to 
me a sinner ! ” Luke xviii. 13. Frequently the hands were 
expanded or raised up in prayer. Thus St. Paul speaks of 
praying everywhere lifting up holy hands, 1 Tim. ii. 8. 
The numerous postures in prayer customary in the east, are 
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represented in these sketches. The followers of Shammai 
said, tliat men ought literally to lie down in their evening 
devotional services, and quoted the words of Deut. vi. 7, 
These peculiar postures in prayer may also be considered as 
outward testimonies that the offerer was engaged in worship. 
Upon this subject it is sufficient to observe, that the posture 
cannot be of essential consequence ; but this drawing near 
to the great Sovereign of heaven and earth, should be done 
with reverence in manner, as well as in the matter of the 
petitions offered ; and it is well to use such a posture as 
may promote spirituality in our feelings, and keep our 
attention alive to the petitions we offer ; for who has not 
often groaned in bitterness of soul for the wanderings of 
his mind in prayer ! 

That forms of prayer were in use among the J ews in the 
time of our Lord is evident, not only from the traditions of 
the Jewish writers, but from the request of the disciples to 
Christ, who, in compliance with their petition, gave them a 
model by which they might frame their prayers, and which 
might serve as a form for those unable to extend their sup^ 
plications further. This was, in fact, the practice at that 
time, a short summary being prepared for those unable to 
learn the whole routine of the shiema. ^ Wotton has given 
the form at length, as, probably, it was used in the time of 
our Cord. It is too long for insertion here. He says, 
How great is the difference between these and the Lord’s 
prayeif! What vain repetitions are many times here ! What 
little variation of sense, and yet how great a multitude and 
variety of words!” In these prayers of the Jews very few 
of the necessities of life are pointed *at. No resignation 
to the will of God, no confession of human frailty, appear 
throughout the whole ; but chiefly a magnificent ostentation 
of God’s great and miraculous mercies, so spoken of, as if 
they thought themselves worthy of all the things which had 
been wrought foy their forefathers. 

With respect to our Lord’s prayer, it has been shown that 
the Jewish prayers then in use contained some similar 
expressions. It adopted and concentrated the following 
clauses contained in their prayers, Our Father who art in 
heaven, be gracious unto us! 0 Lord our God, hallowed be 
thy name, and let the remembrance of thee be glorified in 
heaven above, and upon earth here below. Let thy kingdom 
reign over us now and for ever. The holy men of old said, 
Kemit and forgive unto all men whatsoever they have don^ 
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against me. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from the evil thing. For thine is the kingdom, and thou 
shalt reign in glory for ever and evermore.” Some formu- 
laries of prayer, directed in Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
have been already noticed. 

In reference to this prayer, Montgomery beautifully ob- 
serves, How many millions and millions of times has that 
prayer been preferred by Chiistians of all denominations! 
So wide, indeed, is the sound thereof gone forth, that daily 
and almost without intermission, from the ends of the earth, 
and ahir off upon the sea, it is ascending to heaven, like in- 
cense and a pure offering. Nor needs it the gift of prophecy 
to foretell that, although ‘ heaven and earth shall pass away,’ 
these words of our blessed Lord ‘ shall not pass away,’ till 
every petition in it has been answered, till the kingdom of 
God shall come, and his will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

Fasting was often connected with prayer, both in public 
and private. The great day of atonement was a solemn 
national fast, on which the people were to afidict their 
souls;” an expression which showed that the service was 
to be spiritual. They were to lament for their paSt sins 
and iniquities, and to humble themselves before the Lord. 
This was the only public and general fast directed by the 
law ; but fasts were also held on other occasions, by direc- 
tion of the supreme authority: see Judg. xx. 26; 1 Sam. 
vii. 6; 2 Sam. iii. 35 ; 2 Chron. xx. 3; Isa. Iviii. 3 — 12; 
Jer. xxxvi. 9. The case of the solemn fast ordered by Jezebel 
in the name of Ahab, 1 Kings xxi. 9, is an instance of a fast 
ordered by authority, but to cloak a most wicked purpose. 
Ezra and his company fasted at the river Ahava, when they 
implored the Divine blessing on their journey, and the un- 
dertaking connected with it, Ezra viii. 21. After the cap- 
tivity, four regular days for fasting were appointed, which 
are enumerated Zech. viii. 19. One was in the fourth 
month, to commemorate the famine in Jerusalem, when 
there was no bread left in the city, Jer. lii. 6; Lam. ii. 12, 
20. This also is thought to have had some reference to 
the breaking of the tables of stone by Moses, Ex. xxxi. 19, 
and the erecting an idol in the temple by Manasseh, 2 Ch. 
xxxiii. 7. One, in the fifth month, for the destruction of 
the temple, mentioned Zech. vii. 3. In the seventh month, 
on account of the murder of Gedaliah, Jer. xli. 2. And 
another in the tenth month, for the beginning of the siege 
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•of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. Public fasts were also 
appointed in times of danger, Joel i. 14 ; ii. 12. To abstain 
from food, and publicly to show humiliation and sorrow for 
sin, is a duty, a proceeding intelligible even to the heathen ; 
there is a striking instance recorded in the book of Jonah,' 
iii. 7, the fast at Nineveh was so general, that even the cattle 
were kept from food. 

The private fasts were numerous in the latter days of the 
Jewish state; some were observed publicly in the syna- 
gogues, Many persons fasted twice in the week, on the 
second and fifth days ; and every month had its fasts. In 
the month Abib, they fiisted on the 1st, for the death of 
Nadab and Abihu, Numb. iii. 4 ; on the 10th, for the death 
of Miriam, xx. 1; on the 24th, for the death of Joshua, 
Josh. xxiv. 29 ; and the 29th, when they prayed for the 
latter rain, Deut. xi. 14: but it is nepdless to enumerate all 
these .fasts ; we may suppose that they were not fully ob- 
served by the people in general, although the Pharisees 
might make a public appearance of fasting often. Our 
Lord’s reference to their conduct. Matt, xxiii. 2 — 33, when 
he severely censured it, would include their private fasts 
also : and some fasted bn the day before the new moon, on 
the anniversaries of the death of relatives, or of other severe 
calamities ; but these fasts were not to be held on the sab- 
bath or any festival, nor on the sixth day of the week. The 
disciples of John fasted often, Luke v. 33 : this was a reli- 
gious cfcservance, characteristic of the solemn mission of 
John the Baptist. The fasts always began in the evening, 
and continued till the following evening. From Zech. xii. 
12—14, it appears that the male and female parts of the 
families were apart from each other on the days of fasting. 
No peculiar ceremonials were directed, but the public ser- 
vices were those usual at the time when the fasts hap{)ened 
to be held. In 1 Sam. vii. 6, is mention of water being 
poured out on a fast-day. This might be intended as a 
symbolical expression of the pouring forth of the heart, re- 
quired at such a season. In Jer. xxxvi. 6, we find Jeremiah 
was ordered to read the Divine warnings of the approaching 
national judgments, to the people assembled on that day in 
the temple. On these occasions, outward appearances of 
grief were manifested : coarse garments were worn ; rent 
and disordered apparel conveyed an idea of sorrow and 
grief ; ashes were scattered on the head, whether the occa- 
sion were public or private, 2 Sam. iii. 31 ; Psa. xxxv. 13; 
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Isa. lviii. 5j Lam. ii. 10; Joel i. 13, 14; the countenance 
was downcast ; weeping, and the voice of supplication were 
heard, as Judg, ii. 4 ; Jer. hi. 21 ; xxxi. 9. Against assum- 
ing such outward appearances of grief our Lord cautioned 
his disciples, Matt. vi. 16, 17. Thus, also, the prophet 
Joel exhorted the people to rend their hearts, and not their 
garments, ii. 13. The fasting of Esther and her attendants, 
before she ventured into the king’s presence to entreat for 
the lives of her people, is a striking instance, both of the 
observance of this rite, and of its efficacy when accompanied 
by the prayer of faith, Esth. iv. 14. 

Upon the subject of fasting, it is well to observe, that it 
is of use as a help to a devotional spirit ; therefore, when 
carried to such an extent as to weaken the system, and to 
render the body unfit for religious exercises, it cannot be 
rightly considered as ^n acceptable service. Thus the rigid 
observances of some of the ancient hermits, and of some 
popish monastic orders of modern date, are equally distant 
from the spirit which should actuate the followers of Christ. 
Such fasts are no better than the fasts of the Pharisees, 
against which our Lord distinctly cautioned his disciples. 
That degree of abstinence which will promote liveliness of 
spirit is desirable ; even as the hearty feeding and repletion, 
which indisposes the mind for communion with God, and 
attendance on his worship, is to be avoided. Let the reader 
turn to Isa. Iviii. 3— -7, where it is clearly stated what ab- 
stinence is acceptable to God. Little, however, need be said* 
at the present day to caution persons against carrying absti- 
nence too far. If we look round our public assemblies, wo 
see a very different appearance from that which our Lord 
often witnessed in the synagogues in his time, and which 
he describes. Matt. vi. 16. He would doubtless now rather 
cautibn against the contrary extreme. Having thus noticed 
passages which condemn fasting in a wrong spirit and for 
wrong purposes, let us refer to some texts which show what 
right fasting is. Let the reader bear these in mind, as the 
Scripture rule under the Christian, as well as under the 
Jewish dispensation: Psa. xxxv. 13; 1 
Joel ii. 12; Luke ii. 37; Acts xiii. 2, I 
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SAMUEL ANOINTING SAUL WITH OIL, 


CHAPTER XVL 

PURIFICATIONS. 

The purifioaUw..^ with the worship of the Jews 

require notice here ; although they were often observed by 
the performance of vows, which belong to another part of 
r subject, as Acts xxi. 23, 24. Washings, or ablutions, 
^.0 generally among the most ancient religious ceremonies 
of every nation ; but the simplicity of the rites of purifi- 
cation, directed by the Divine law, was well calculated to 
guard the Israelites against the use of the superstitious, 
and often barbarous rites practised by the heathen for lus- 
trations. There was a washing of the whole body, used at 
the admission of Jewish proselytes in later times, and in 
some ablutions commanded by the law, Exod. xxix. 4 ; 
Lev. xiv. 8, and elsewhere. There was also a pouring of 
water on the feet and hands, or sprinkling it, Deut. xxi. 6 ; 
Numb. viii. 7 ; xix. 18. Sometimes the water was mixed 
with ashes of the red heifer already mentioned. In the 
solemn sacrifices, sprinkling the blood was an indispensable 
ceremony, typifying Christ’s shedding his blood for our 
sins, 1 Pet. i. 2 ; Lev. i. 5. Also anointing with oil was 
sometimes used, as with respect to the tabernacle and its 
furniture, Exod. xxx. 26 — 28 ; or, as in the cleansing the 
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leper, Lev. xiv. 27 — 29; but the anointing was more fre- 
quently used in consecrating or setting apart to an office, 
Exod. xxviii. 41. The holy oil, as Mather observes, signi- 
fied the Spirit of God ; the anointing therewith, the com- 
munication of the Spirit in the saving graces, and in the 
Divine joys and consolations of it. Also, the anointing of 
the priests signified the anointing of Jesus Christ with the 
Spirit beyond measure, Psa. xlv. 7 ; John iii. 34. This is 
called the resting of the Spirit upon him, Isa. xi. 2. Those 
appointed to the kingly office were also anointed with oil : 
thus Samuel took a vial of oil, and poured it upon his 
(Saul’s) head,” 1 Sam. x. 1. 

The numerous cases in which washing, pouring, and 
sprinkling of water were enjoined, all intimated the neces- 
teity of purity in heart and life, without which God could 
not be aiDproached acceptably, either in public or private 
devotions. These observances, also, were conducive to the 
general health ; for attention to the holy precepts of the 
Bible profits the body as well as the soul. 

The custom of washing the hands before and after meals 
has always prevailed in the east, and has been fully de- 
scribed. But to this simple washing, as in many other 
matters, the later Jews added superstitious and burdensome 
observances to the customs of their forefathers, and the 
plain directions of the law. Our blessed Lord condemns the 
extent to which the Pharisees carried these requirements.^ 
There was to be a certain quantity of water used, find the 
hands and arms must be washed in a certain manner, and 
to a certain height ; and this repeated, if not done at first 
exactly as was customary. Again, for some sorts of food 
more washings were required than for others : before bread 
was eaten the hands must be washed with care, but dry 
fruits might be eaten with unwashen hands. Many direc- 
tions were given on these subjects by the Jewish doctors, 
and these caused our Lord’s dispute with the scribes and 
Pharisees, JMarkvii. 2^—8. This law was even made a hin- 
drance to the reading of the Bible. If a person, otherwise 
clean, touched any part of the Scriptures, he might not eat 
till he washed his hands. The reason assigned for this was, 
that possibly the books, which often had been laid up 
in secret places, might have been gnawed by mice ! Surely 
this plainly shows what spirit dictated such rules. 

So scrupulous were the Pharisees as to these purifica- 
tions, that the Jewish writers relate a story of a certain 
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rabbi, who was imprisoned in a dungeon with a scanty 
allowance of food and water. One day, a part of the water 
being accidentally spilled, he chose to use the small quan- 
tity that remained for his washings, at the hazard of 
perishing with thirst, rather than to drink what was left 
and omit his usual purifications. Well might these ob- 
servances be characterized as a yoke too heavy to be borne, 
Acts XV. 10. These ^Mivers washings” are censured by 
the apostle Paul, Heb. ix. 10, among other ceremonial rites 
to which the Jews clung with extreme pertinacity. 

M^Caul refers to these, endless distinctions, with whict 
the observance of the simple precept to wash the hands is 
encumbered, as a decided proof that the rabbinical com- 
mands are a religion of men’s making. This is the first 
observance with which the Jew begins his clay ; but there 
are so many points to be observed, that scarcely any Jew 
can be sure he has observed them all, and yet, let it be 
remembered, that, if they fail in any one point, the hands 
are considered as unwashed, consequently they are unfit for 
prayer or to eat . particular sorts of bread. Take another 
example : All bread that has salt in it requires washing 
of hands after it, lest perhaps it might be the salt of 
Sodom, or salt of the same nature, and a man might pass 
his hands over his eyes and become blind.” Another pre- 
cept declares, that in washing, a man must pour water on 
^ his hands three times, for an evil spirit rests upon them 
before •washing, which will not depart till the water has 
been poured three times. Those who despise these wash- 
ings are considered as excommunicated, liable to fall into 
poverty, and to be rooted out of the world. Nay, to neg- 
lect in this instance is declared to be as guilty as. to break 
the seventh commandment. These were some of the pre- 
cepts by which the scribes and Pharisees imposed burdens 
too heavy to be borne, making the law of God a terror and 
a cruel imposition ; from this bondage our Lord set them 
free. Yet, even at the present day, these observances are 
enforced among the Jews, and they falsely declare, '‘Blessed 
art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe ! who hath 
sanctified us with his commandments, and commanded us 
to cleanse our hands.” But under the Old Testament 
and the Mosaic dispensation we find Samuel expressly de- 
claring, "Man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
God looketh on the heart,” 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 
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A JEW LIGHTING THE SABBATH CANDLE. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

THE SABBATH — FESTIVAL OF THE NEW MOON — FEAST OP 
TRUMPETS. 

The observance of the sabbath, or the rest of the seventh 
day, being especially enjoined by one of the ten command- 
ments, it will come most properly under notice as one of 
those laws, except that notice may here be taken of the 
ceremonial or ritual services and observance of that day. 

It is evident, from many passages in Scripture, that this 
day was not usually kept holy to the Lord as it should 
have been. There were many who considered it a burden, 
because it debarred them from their usual pursuits ; who, 
as Amos states, viii. 5, longed for the time when the sab- 
bath should be gone, that they might continue their frau- 
dulent traffic; or, as Isaiah denounces, Iviii. 13, sought 
their own pleasure on that day. How similar are the evil 
desires and the evil practices of men in every age ! After 
the captivity, more attention was paid to the outward 
observance ; and the book of Nehemiah (see x. xiii., par- 
ticularly the latter chapter) shows the active measures 
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taken by that ruler, to hinder the people of the land from 
compelling, or inducing the Jews to break the sabbath by 
trading, as well as to prevent the Jews themselves from 
pursuing their ordinary labours on that holy day. But it 
is possible to err by going into one extreme as well as 
another; it was so 'with the Jews. Before the captivity, the 
sabbath was neglected, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 2 ; Neh. xiii. 18 ; 
afterwards the outward observance became superstitious. 
When the Maccabees first took up arms against their op- 
pressors, the Jews carried their observance of the sabbath 
so far, as to allow their enemies to attack and massacre 
them without resistance on that day; but Mattathias ex- 
plained to his countrymen that this cou]^ not be right, and 
from that time the Jews fought in their own defence on 
the sabbath, although they would not on that day attack 
their foes. In more than one instance, their enemies took 
advantage of this forbearance; as late as the time of 
Pompey, that Roman general took Jerusalem by pushing 
forward the works of the siege on the sabbath; on that 
day placing his engines and battering the walls in places 
which could not have been approached had the Jews fought 
against him. 

In the days when our blessed Lord was upon earth, the 
privileges of the sabbath were so lost, under the ceremonial 
additions of the Pharisees, that Christ, as Lord of the 
^ sabbath, openly showed his disregard of these traditional 
innovsrtiiqns, and reverted to the simple and merciful design 
of the institution, declaring that the sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the sabbath, Mark ii. 27, 28 ; Luke vi. 5 . 

Let us now see how the Jews kept their ceremonial sab- 
bath in the days of our Saviour ; considerable information 
will be obtained thereby relative to several circumstances 
in the Gospel history. About three on the Friday after- 
noon began what was called the eve, or the preparation for 
the sabbath, Mark xv. 42. The people ceased from their 
daily labour and usual employments, and prepared food for 
the next day, as no fire ought then to be kindled; they 
trimmed their beards, and washed their faces, hands, and 
feet; this the rabbis called ‘'meeting king sabbath.” A 
little before sunset they lighted what was called the sabbath 
candle or lamp ; the interval, from sunset till three stars 
were plainly visible, was called “ between the suns,” as they 
were in doubt to which day it belonged. Whoever found 
that he had inadvertently done any work in that space. 
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was bound to bring a sin-offering. The reader will recol- 
lect that, in Judaea, the time of sunset did not vary so 
much as in mpre northern countries, and the approach of 
darkness is more rapid and decided. This plan of reckon- 
ing the day, from one evening to the next, was the custom 
at that time, being founded on the statement, Gen. i., that 
the evening and the morning made the first day, and so 
on. We are not called onto adopt this plan now; and the 
quiet entire change produced by a night’s rest is an impor- 
tant separation between the days of labour and the sabbath. 

When the sabbath began, they placed food on the table, 
better than their usual provision, also the sabbath lamp. 
The master of th^ house took a cup of wine, and after 
repeating Gen. ii. 1 — 3, drank it. The rest of the family 
did the same, and, after washing their hands, began supper. 
With respect to the lights for the sabbath, one rabbi says, 
‘‘ He that is accustomed to take great care in trimming his 
sabbath lamp well, will have children who shall be disciples 
of the wise : ” the having a handsome sabbath lamp was 
represented to be as necessary as providing food. A hea- 
then Roman poet alludes to these customary lights, and the 
attempts to provide a supper more sumptuous than ordi- 
nary, in the following lines : — 

— But Herod’s feast returns ! — 

Now lamps with violet deck’d in rows depend, 

And from each window greasy clouds ascend. 

« * ^ 4|C- Ulc ' 

Now the red dish within its circling rim 
Beholds the tail of some poor tunny swim,. 

Now the white earthen vessel swims with wine 

After returning thanks, the family retired to rest. Early 
the next morning, they attended the first service at the 
synagogue, or perhaps at the temple, if they lived in 
Jerusalem ; and on their return home took their breakfast, 
which was the second sabbath meal. They then went to 
some teacher wbo publicly explained the traditions of the 
elders, or they engaged in religious duties at home. At 
noon they dined, and the afternoon passed away till the 
time of the evening sacrifice, about three o’clock, when 
they again went to the temple, or to a synagogue ; after 
which they returned home to eat their fourth meal, and 
continued conversing till sunset, when the sabbath ended. 
Just before that time, a second sabbath lamp was lighted, 
and the master of the family having given thanks over a 
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cup of wine, he repeated a passage . of Scripture, as Psa. 
cxvi. 13, or Esther viii. 16, and pronounced a blessing, by 
way of separation between the sabbath and the working 
day, then about to begin. The chief circumstance to be 
noticed as objectionable in these observances is, that on the 
sabbath the Jews made a point of indulging in food, and 
invited company more than on any other day : see Luke 
xiv. 1. It is not to be a day of abstinence or fasting, but 
certainly it should not be a day of gluttony and feasting. 

The sabbath was to be strictly a day of rest, except for 
works of necessity or mercy. That public notice might be 
given, the minister of the synagogue sounded a trumpet 
six times from the roof of the building, at the beginning 
and at the end of the sabbath. Still further to make it a 
day of rest, the Jews were forbidden to walk more than a 
sabbath day’s journey, a distance of 2,000 cubits, or some- 
thing less than a mile. This limitation is not found any- 
where in Scripture, but the Jews founded the tradition on 
Exod. xvi. 29, Let no man go out of his place on the 
sabbath day.” They consider that the distance at first 
was twelve miles, that being the extent they assign to the 
camp in the wilderness, but that after the settlement in 
Canaan, it was restricted to the shorter distance. 

The restrictions of the later Jews with respect to the 
sabbath day, were numerous, fanciful, and very burden- 
some. For instance, they enumerated thirty-nine “pri- 
mitive ’’•or general kind of works, from which they made 
out innumerable others as “ derivatives.” To plough was 
a primitive; to dig was likewise forbidden, but was a 
derivative : to reap was a primitive ; to gather ears of corn 
was of the same nature as reaping, and so was to pluck 
fruit. If it was proved that any one had broken these 
rules presumptuously, he was in danger of being stoned ; 
our Lord therefore, in fact, pleaded for the lives of his 
disciples. Matt. xii. 1 — 8. The minute points to which 
these rules were extended, and the fanciful classification of 
them, can scarcely be supposed ; for instance, to chop herbs 
was considered the same as grinding. The distinctions as 
to healing were also very strict. It was lawful to resort to 
means necessary to save life ; but if the disease were of a 
chronical nature, it was to be endured on that day, rather 
than prepare medicines or attempt a cure on the sabbath. 
Our Lord cured the blind man on the sabbath day, not * 
mly showing his miraculous power in using means im- 
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proper according to human reason, but also such as directly 
opposed the Jewish traditions. 

Maimonides, in his writings, gives the following deci- 
sions on this point : Let not those that are in health use 
physic on the sabbath day. Let not him that labours 
under a pain in his loins anoint the place affected with 
oil and vinegar, but with oil he may if it is not oil of 
roses ; nor is it lawful to rub any part so as to rub the skin 
off 1 He that has the tooth-ache, let him not take vinegar 
into his mouth to spit it out again, but he may to swallow 
it. He that has a sore throat, let him not gargle it with 
oil, but he may swallow down the oil, whence if he receive 
a cure it is well. Let no man chew mastich or rub his 
teeth with spice for a cure, but if he does this to make 
his mouth taste sweet it is allowed. They do not put wine 
into a sore eye. They do not apply fomentations or oils to 
any affected part.” The rules for using physic are very 
numerous, and show what foolish nostrums were latterly in 
use among the Jews. Many are such that it was well to 
be restrained from using them at any time. The regula- 
tions of the Mishna respecting the sabbath, make us 
wonder how such enactments could have been made by 
rational beings. Thus, a man might break ^ barrel to get 
dried figs out of it to eat on the sabbath, but he must not 
bore a hole in it for that purpose. The evasions were nu- 
merous. One man might not do any forbidden work alone ; 
but If two joined in doing it, then it often became lawful. 
If any food had been warmed on the eve of the sabbath, it 
might be heated again. A man might ask his neighbour 
to give him wine, but not to lend it to him, as that might 
tempt the lender to make a written memorandum on the 
sabbath. One other case may be related. If a house had 
two balconies on different stories, projecting out that the 
inhabitants might draw up water out of a well in an open 
court beneath, and the bucket passed through a hole in the 
lower balcony when drawn to the upper one, they might 
not use it on the sabbath, unless an enclosure ten palms 
high was made round the mouth of the well, or reaching 
downwards from the lower balcony. What must have been 
the state of a people, where similar regulations without 
number were enforced, or even devised 1 
^ The stricter Jews did not allow even the pulling out a 
beast or sheep from a pit, though it was not condemned by 
the teachers as unlawful ; see Matt. xii. 11. They thought 
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it enough to bring fbod and fodder to the place, unless 
there were danger from its remaining there. Christ’s ques- 
tion to the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, had 
reference, not to his desiring to be healed — that he had 
shown by lying there so long : but the. inquiry was, whether 
he would be . healed on the sabbath ; thus ascertaining 
whether he was blindly superstitious, like the pharisaical 
rulers, John v. 6 — 9. 

Another class of limitations affected the removal of 
things. They might not carry a burden on the sabbath, 
but they might remove articles from one place to another. 
Our Lord’s directions to the man at Bethesda, to take up 
his bed and go to his house, was plainly in opposition to 
these unscriptural limitations. It was both a trial to the 
man’s faith, and an open opposition to the Jewish supersti- 
tious observances. Hereby also a preparation was made 
for the change of the sabbath from Ime seventh to the first 
day of the week. 

One method of observance, by which the later Jews 
broke the sabbath while they pretended to be strict in 
observing it — their feasting on that day — has already been 
alluded to. The extent to which they proceeded in this 
respect appears from many passages in the Jewish writings. 
One of their rabbis is said to have bought flesh from thir- 
teen butchers, that he might be able to select the very 
•best; another seated himself upon an ivory seat, to blow 
the fire for warming his dinner, thus thinking that he 
honoured the feabbath, although the precept was express, 
that no fire should be kindled on that day. Lightfoot 
notices these customs in reference to the statement, Luke 
xiv. 1, ‘^that Christ was feasted in the house of a Pharisee 
on the sabbath, when he healed the dropsical man.” But 
the interpretation given by the Jewish writers to Isa. 
Iviii. 13, ‘^Thou shalt call the sabbath a delight,” is a 
sufficient proof of the dreadful extent to which these blas- 
phemous practices (for such they may be called) were 
carried. They blasphemously said, ‘‘ We must live more 
delicately on the sabbath than on other days ; and he is 
highly to be commended who provides the most delicious 
fare against that day. He that feasts thrice on the sabbath 
shall be delivered from the calamities suffered by the 
Messias, from the judgment of hell, and from the war of 
Gog and Magog!” Too often, indeed, do nominal Chris- 
tians make the sabbath a day of surfeiting and drunken- 
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ness; and others, though not going to this extent, yet 
on that day plainly show that ‘‘ their God is their belly,” 
Phil. in. 19. 

The new moons, or first days of every month, were ob- 
served with peculiar solemnities; see Numb, xxviii. 11 — 
15. Additional sacrifices were then offered, comprising 
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burnt, sin, meat, and drink offerings; and .trumpets were 
sounded during the oblations, Psa. Ixxxi. 3. The new 
moong, also, were seasons on which the pious Israelites 
resorted to the prophets and public teachers to hear the 
word of God, 2 Kings iv. 23 ; Isa. Ixvi. 23 ; Ezek. xlvi. 1; 
Amos viii. 5. From what passed between David and 
Jonathan, 1 Sam. xx. 5, 18, the new moon appears to have 
been observed as a public festival. This period is regarded 
by the modem Jews, who bless God for having created the 
moon, and for having renewed her to teach the Israelites 
that they ought to become new creatures. 

Connected with this observance was the annual fes- 
tival of the feast of trumpets, so called from the solemn 
sounding of the trumpets on that occasion, Lev. xxiii. 
24; Numb. xxix. 1. It is called a memorial of the 
blowing of trumpets, but it is not easy to tell of what it 
was a memorial. Patrick considers that it was a memorial 
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of the creation of the world, wherefore the ancient begin-- 
ning of the year was dated from that time. It was on the 
first day of the moon, in ^the autumnal month Tizri, con- 
sequently on the first day of the civil year ; but it was the 
seventh month, according to the way of reckoning the 
ecclesiastical year, and some suppose that it was honoured 
by this feast as a sabbatical month. All servile work was 
forbidden, a holy convocation of the people assembled on 
this day, and additional sacrifices were offered. In the 
later times of the Jewish state, three forms of public bene- 
diction were read, blessing Glod as the author of the sea- 
sons. After each benediction, three short portions or verses 
from the law, and as many from the psalms or pro- 
phets were read, conclnding with another from the law ; 
and in the temple, the Levites sang the 81st Psalm. Thus 
the feast of the new moons was held as sanctifying each 
month, and the feast of trumpets sanctified each year, and 
reminded the Israelites that their times were in God’s 
hands. The later Jews connected the observance of this 
day with a superstitious belief, that God then sits in judg- 
ment on the actions of men, and that records, are made 
accordingly in a book of life for the just, a book of death 
for the wicked, and a book of a middle state for those not 
very good nor very bad : upon such an unscriptural idea it 
is unnecessary to offer any remarks. Maimonides, a Jewish 
writer, after stating that the good and bad deeds of a man 
are balfcced against each other on this day, adds the fol- 
lowing useful exhortation : The blowing of the trumpet 
on the new year’s day is an ordinance of Scripture, and 
there is intimation in it as saying. Ye sleepers, awake from 
your sleep; and ye who are in a deep sleep, arise from 
your deep sleep ; search into your actions, turn with re- 
pentance, and remember your Creator. Ye who have 
become forgetful of truth by pursuing vain and temporary 
things, and have been absorbed the whole year in vain and 
idle matters, which can neither avail nor deliver you, look 
after your souls, amend your manners and your deeds ; and 
may every one of you forsake his wicked ways and his 
ungodly thoughts.” 

The beginnings of the months and years were not settled 
by a regrdar calculation, but by the actual appearance of 
the new moon. Persons were appointed to watch on the 
tops of the mountains for its first appearance after the 
change. As soon as they saw it, they informed the sanhe- 
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drim, and public notice was given through the land. This 
notice at first was given by lighting fires upon the high 
places ; but as the Samaritans sopaetimes caused deceptions 
by making false fires, latterly the notice was given by 
messengers, in the seven months in which the most impor- 
tant festivals occurred. But if the moon was not seen on 
the night following the thirtieth day, they made the next 
day the first of the following month. Hence there was 
sometimes a difference of a day as to the beginning of a 
month ; and persons came forward who had seen the new 
moon when the watchers had not observed it : whence, at 
times, disputes arose as to the proper day for the great 
festivals, particularly the passover; and the sanhedrim 
latterly commanded that the first statement should be 
followed, and not corrected, even if other evidence proved 
it to be wrong. 

The solemn sounding of the trumpets reminds of that 
great and solemn day, when the trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised,” 1 Cor. xv. 52. To this awful 
moment, perhaps, these soundings of the trumpets were 
intended to have particular reference. But the blowing of 
the trumpet is also considered to betoken the glad sound 
of the gospel, as the trumpet of the jubilee. Lev. xxv. 9 
In either case it is a rousing sound. 

Awake ! again the gospel-trump is blown ; 

From year to year it swells with louder tone ; 

From year to year the sounds of wrath 
Are gathering round the Judge’s path; 

Strange words fulfiH’d, and mighty works achievec 
And truth in all the world both hated and believe 

But what are Heaven's alarms to hearts that cower 
In wilful slumber, deepening every hour, 

That draw their curtains closer round, 

The nearer swells the trumpet’s sound ? , 

Lord, ere our trembling lamps sink down and die, 

Touch us with chastening hand, and make us feel thee nigh. 
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A SCHOOL OP THE PROPHETS. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE PROPHETS. 

There is not in Scripture a precise account of the pro- 
phets and the schools of the prophets, but many circum- 
stances are mentioned respecting them. The prophets were 
not a regularly constituted order or succession of men,, but 
were raised up as God saw fit, to perform sacred and im- 
portant duties. The gift of prophecy was not confined to 
the tribe of Levi; there were prophets from all the tribes, 
and even sometimes among the Gentiles, as Balaam, Numb, 
xxii. 5 ; though, when evil men were employed as prophets, 
it was only for a limited time, and with reference to some 
particular message. At first, the prophets were called seers, 
1 Sam. ix. 9 ; 2 Sam. xv. 27, from the discoveries made to 
them of things to come. They declared the will of God, 
and delivered the Divine messages committed to them,, 
both to kings and people, with a freedom which showed that 
they knew they were the authorized messengers of Jehovah. 
But their office did not relate to future events only ; it was 
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their duty to instruct the people, and interpret the law or 
word of God, Neh. viii. 8. ' In many texts, prophet means 
interpreter or tesacher, and prophecy means interpretation 
or teaching. The solemn warning, Ezek. xxxiii. 8, shows 
that the prophets were preachers in the general acceptation 
of the term, and especially to warn persons of the evil of 
sin. TJie words of the prophets also confirmed the Mosaic 
ritual, and thus drew a wide distinction, in practice as well 
as in doctrine, between the Hebrews and the surrounding* 
idolaters. Even to the Gentiles, the Mosaic ritual and the- 
prophecies were mutual confirmations of each other, or 
rather the regular observance of the first strengthened the 
latter in their views ; both led to the crucified Saviour, 
who was given for a covenant of the people (the Jews), 
and a light of the Gentiles, Isa. xlii. 6. 

There were many prophets or seers whose names are not 
noticed in Scripture, and some are mentioned, none of 
whose prophecies are recorded. Both Jews and Christians 
agree that Malachi was the last of the prophets under the 
Old Testament dispensation; and it has been observed, 
that, while there were prophets among them, the Jews were 
not divided by sects or heresies. The prophets being 
Divinely inspired, the people had to receive their declara- 
tions, or were conscious that they rejected the word and 
authority of Jehovah, and when they did so they fell into 
idolatry. But when the law of God was interpreted by, 
uninspired men, liable to error, and often disagreeing in 
their opinions, differences and disputes were the natural 
consequence ; then divisions and parties followed. 

The schools of the prophets are supposed to have arisen 
about the time of Eli, and probably were instituted to in- 
struct persons for the sacred ministry, in consequence of 
the degraded and wicked state into which the priesthood 
had then fallen, as is exemplified in the account of the 
cbnduct of Eli’s sons, 1 Sam. ii. 12 — 17, 22. The Levite 
engaged by Micah, Judg. xvii. 10, 11, who could unite the 
worship of a graven image and a molten image with the 
service of Jehovah, probably was but one among many 
who then sought the priest’s office for the sake of a liveli- 
hood. The disciples, or young persons taught in these 
schools, were called sons of the prophets. Some venerable, 
Divinely inspired prophet presided, who was called their 
fe.ther, and the younger disciples ministered to him. 
Samuel, (1 Sam. xix. 20,) Elijah, and Elisha were among 
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these fathers. The sons of the prophets lived together as 
a community, and subsisted on the labour of their hands, 
assisted by the contributions of those who knew the value 
of these institutions, and were able to help in supporting 
them. In 2 Kings iv. 38 — 44, and vi. 1 — 7, are some in- 
teresting particulars respecting these communities, which 
evidently were, both in spirit and in practice, widely differ- 
ent from the monastic institutions of the church of Rome. 
The instruction in tl|pse schools was the study of the 
Divine law, and the principles of their faith ; also psalmody, 
and lecturing or preaching. And in these services, doubt- 
less, the sons of the prophets, and their superintendents, 
were much employed, for people resorted to them at 
stated seasons, 2 Kings iv. 23. Singing the praises of God 
is also called prophesying, 1 Chron. xxv. 1 ; 1 Sam. x. 5, 
10. Thus the sons of the prophets were prepared for 
scenes of active usefulness. From these institutions most 
of the prophets appear to have been called ; for Amos, who 
was a herdsman, speaks of his call as uncommon. Observe, 
however, timt the priest of Bethel did not deny the inspi- 
ration of Amos, or his right to prophesy, but only wished 
to prevent him from prophesying or preaching at court. 
The plain truths and warnings against sin, which fell from 
the lips of this Divinely inspired, but rustic prophet, grated 
upon courtly ears, accustomed to smooth language and 
deceitful statements, Amos vii. 10 — 15. 

A prophet, in the strictest sense of the word, was one to 
whom the knowledge of secret things was revealed, that he 
might declare them to others. The Jewish writers since 
Christ, enumerate forty-eight of these prophets, and seven 
prophetesses, from Abraham to Malachi. In this number 
they include Eldad and Medad, Numb. xi. 26, though 
there is nothing to show that they did more than exhort ; 
nor does it appear that their gifts differed from those of the 
other seventy elders. And they now omit Daniel, evidently 
because he prophesied clearly of the coming of the Messiah, 
His title to be ranked among the prophets cannot be dis- 
puted ; and Josephus, who lived soon after our Lord was 
upo# earth, expressly speaks of Daniel as one of the most 
eminent of their prophets. 

We do not find that any regular form or ceremonjl was 
used when a prophet was constituted, or sent forth. The 
casting of Elijah’s mantle upon Elisha, 1 Kings xix. 19, 
may be regarded rather as a sign than as a ceremony ; and, 

o 
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from the repeated mention of that mantle, we may suppose 
there was something peculiar to Elijah in his dress and ap- 
pearance. He is described, 2 Kings i. 8, as hairy, or wear- 
ing a hairy garment, girt with a girdle of leather ; the 
appearance of John the Baptist was similar, Matt, iii, 4. 
As to the method by which the prophets were designated, 
or marked out for their office, we only l^ad that ‘rholy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost 
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and all the true prophets mentioned in Soripture,.evidently 
had the witness of the Spirit, carrying them forth to the 
discharge of their office, and strengthening them for it. 
Their qualifications also are plaiidy stated. The true 
prophet was a man of piety. His mind, when receiving 
the jDivine impulse, was in a well regulated state, not-car- 
ried away or influenced by disorderly passions. Thus, 
when Elieha’e mind was disturbed by the sight of Jehoram, 
the wicked king of Israel, he called for a minstrel, whose 
sacred harmony might compose his mind before he sought 
the Lord, 2 KmgB iii* 1 5* Maamonides says, that th# pro- 
phets were not able to prophesy just when they wished to 
do)^, but were obliged to prepare their minds, and to sit 
down joyMly, cfeeeilally, and solitarily ; seeing that pro- 
phecy dwells neither amidst melancholy nor amidst apathy, 
but amidst joyfulness, therefore the sons of 
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used to have ikstmments of music, and thus sought after 
prophecy. 

The Divine revelations to the prophets were made in 
various ways. 1. By dreams and visions. As to Jacob, 
Daniel, and others: they are also alluded to, Joel ii. 28. 
St. Peter’s trance, Acts x. 10 — 16, was of this nature. The 
term vision sometimes is applied to a really visible and 
miraculous appearance, as that of the angel to Zacharias, 
Luke i. 22 ; and the same word is applied generally to the 
prophecies of Isaiah, Nahum, and Obadiah. The prophets 
were able to distinguish these visions from common dreams, 
and from the delusions of Satan : see 1 Sam, xvi. 6, 7 ; 
2 Sam. vii. 4 — 17 ; 1 Chron. xvii. 3 — 15 ; Isa. xxxviii, 
1, 4 — 8; 2 Kings xx. 1, 4 — 11. These visions would 
always be consistent with the wisdom, holiness, and majesty 
of God. 

The expressions used by the prophets, often imply that 
they saw the events they describe, as though they were ac- 
tually occurring before them. Thus, Nahum sees the over- 
throw of Nineveh, Nah. iii. 1-— 3. Isaiah sees the revellings, 
the sudden surprise and massacre of the Babylonians, and 
the fall of her monarch, Isa. xxi. 1 — 10 ; xiv. 4 — 23. 
Habakkuk beheld in vision a most glorious display of Divine 
power, shown both in magnificent and in minute circum- 
stances. The mountains trembling, the nations scattered, 
Tind even the tents of the wild Arabs agitated and hastily 
removed, as is common at the approach of some mighty 
conqueror; see Hab. iii. His prophecy is entitled, “ The 
burden which Habakkuk the prophet did see,” i. 1. 

It may be remarked, that these ecstatic visions seem to 
have represented at once, ©vents both near and remote, 
with a general idea of succession only, not a precise view 
as to the intervals to occur between them. Thus we behold 
the stars in the fii;;mament, aU app^ntly at distances nearly 
equal from us, as seen by the eye. Thus we see the towers 
and spires of a distant city rise from the horizon at once to 
view, without being able clearly to discem^their intervals 
from each other. This may explain why the prophets often 
speak of future events as present; and of those which were 
fulfilled shortly after the times when they j^ophesied, as 
though connected with events which we consider as ye| 
unfulfilled. ^ , 

Maimonides states, that belief in prophecy precedes beBef 
in the law, and describes the mode of revelation to the pro- 
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phets : As in wisdom one wise man may Be greater than 
another, so in prophecy one prophet may be greater than 
another prophet. All of them see, however, the apparition 
of prophecy in a dream only, in a vision of the night, or on 
some day when deep sleep falls upon them, Numb. xii. 6. 
Moreover, the limbs of all of them shake at the time when 
they are prophesying, their bodily power fails, and their 
mind, undisturbed by any other impression, is left to con- 
ceive that which it sees, as is declared of Abraham, Gen. xv. 
12, and of Daniel, x. 8. The things thus revealed are re- 
vealed to them by way of allegory ; but the interpretation 
is also at once impressed upon their minds, so that they 
know what it means; as the ladder which Jacob saw; the 
living creatures and the roll Ezekiel saw ; the almond-tree 
J eremiah saw ; and the ephah Zechariah saw. And so it was 
with the other prophets; some, like these^ related the alle- 
gory, and also gave the interpretation ; others told the inter- 
pretation only, and sometimes they related the allegory 
only.” 

The highest degree of inspiration was a direct communi- 
cation to the mind of a prophet ; this the Jewish writers 
would restrict to Moses, to whom the Lord spoke face to 
face, Exod. xxxiii. 11. They considered, and still consider 
him, as the greatest prophet ever yet raised up in the world. 
The confession of faith used in the latter ages of their state 
declares, ‘‘ that all the prophecies of Moses our master aret 
true ; and tkat he is the father of all the sages, whether 
they went before or after him.” And the Jews expect that 
the Messiah will be a prophet “ like unto Moses,” consider- 
ing him as the triumphant deliverer of his people. Upon 
this part of the character of their lawgiver they dwell, even 
as Stephen, Acts vii. 37, referred to the same passage, 
Dent, xviii. 15 , but enlarged upon that part of his history 
which represents him as suffering for hig people. There 
appears no cause for this limitation to Moses. A direct 
communication also appears to have been sometimes made 
by a voice to (fther prophets, as to Samuel. The ministry 
of angels has already been mentioned. At times a prophet 
could not refrain from delivering his message, even when it 
seemed disadvantageous to declare it, see Jer. xx. 7 — 10; 
but it is probable, that usually, when charged with a Divine 
communication, he was directed or led to select the oppor- 
tunities most suitable for the purposes in view. 

A prophet, when called to stand forth among his coun^ 
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try men, to reprove sin, to warn of judgments to come, and 
to set forth the Divine promises, was about to enter upon a 
course both difficult and dangerous. The history of Jere- 
miah fully shows this; and few have read unmoved the 
minute and graphic description of his sufferings in the dun- 
geon, Jer. xxxviii. But the Divine protection was pro- 
mised, and if wicked men were suffered to prevail, a better 
recompense awaited the prophet than any earthly advan- 
tage. He had to manifest, in his life and conversation^ that 
he dedicated himself wholly to his office. His apparel was 
simple, and his food coarse. Isaiah wore sackcloth, Isa. xx. 2. 
Elijah was clothed in skins, 2 Kings i. 8. So usually was 
this the garb of the prophets, that it was assumed by the 
false prophets after the captivity, in order to deceive, Zech. 
xiii. 4 ; a rough garment, or garment of hair, either of 
skins or hair-cloth. The appearance of Elisha probably 
occasioned the scoffs and mockery of the young men of 
Jericho, 2 Kings ii. 23, 24. By this plain and self-denying 
course of life their disinterestedness was manifested, as in 
the instance of Elisha and Naaman, 2 Kings v. 16. 

From many circumstances it is plain, that the prophets 
often possessed the respect and regard of persons of the first 
rank in the state. Elijah and Elisha commanded this even 
from the wicked kings of Israel, 1 Kings xviii. 17 ; 2 Kings 
iii. 14. Isaiah had extensive influence with the good king 
jof Jy.dah, Hezekiah, Isa. xxxvii. 2. Nor did he hesitate 
boldly tb deliver his message, even when the rulers of the 
land were men of a different stamp. The reproof to Shebna, 
Isa. xxii. 15 — 25, is supposed to have been delivered pub- 
licly to him, when one of the idolatrous ministers of Ma- 
nasseh; and at a time when probably he was superintending 
the erection of some stately monument, thinking thereby to 
perpetuate his memory. Some consider that this solemn 
personaL warning was so resented by the wicked ruler, that 
he caused the prophet to be put to a cruel death, by being 
sawn in sunder by a wooden saw, which is the Jewish tra- 
dition respecting the martyrdom of Isaiah. But the most 
remarkable instance of political power and influence enjoyed 
by a prophet, is that of Daniel. The fearlessness with 
which he risked his life, rather than cease from the worship 
of God, at a time when he enjoyed the highest honours of 
the realm, shows the excellent spirit he was of; see Dan. vi. 
The conduct of the princes to Jeremiah, chap. xxxvL 19, 
proves the respect and regard manifested to him, even by 
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the courtiers of Jehoiakim, That chapter also shows, that 
the messages or discourses of the prophets sometimes were 
delivered publicly in the temple, ver. 5-^8. Many passages 
confirm these statements, and the reverence required towards 
the prophets and their messages, 2 Chron^xx. 20, and 
xxxvi. 1 6 ; proving that the neglect and ill-treatment many 
among them experienced, added much to the national guilt. 
Their words were often confirmed by the exhibition of 
miracles, as in the case of Moses; and at other times by 
judgments, immediate or shortly to come to pass, as in 
the instances of Jeroboam, whose hand withered, 1 Kings 
xiii. 4, the captains sent to take Elijah, 2 Kings i. 10, 12 ; 
and the death of Hananiah, Jer. xxviii. 17. 



JEWISH PLACE or WAILING AT JERUSALEM, 



INTRODUCTION. 

The attentive reader of the historical books of the Bible 
must perceive that they differ widely-from the common his- 
tories of nations. They not only record the events which 
befell th» Jews, with a minuteness and fidelity very diffe- 
rent from the early records of other nations, but they give 
details and particulars, which unfold the springs and sources 
of their actions, and show the results of their proceedings 
on succeeding generations, so as to furnish the most excel- 
lent moral and religious instructions. The principles upon 
which the laws and polity of the Jews were founded, are 
fully developed in the Bible, they are therefore written for 
our instruction, and should be fully considered in con- 
nexion with their history. From thence we may learn how 
fully this policy was calculated to promote their national 
happiness, ahd how clearly it appears that their national 
sufferings were the result of their depailure from the laws 
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which God had given them. It is by thus taking a view of 
the polity, in connexion with the history of the Jews, that 
the sacred narrative presents the most impressive lessons. 
Their covenant with the Lord, as a people, was really the 
foundation of their national power and strength, which 
were only preserved and continued to them whilst they 
adhered to that covenant. It was in this view that the 
psalmist exclaimed, “ Happy is that people whose God is 
Jehovah!” Psa. cxliv. 15; and that the prophet, antici- 
pating the calamities about to fall upon the nation, showed 
the evil effects of disobedience, Jer. ii. 19. 

** Know therefore and see 
That it is an evil thing and hitter, 

That thou hast forsaken Jehovah thy God, 

And that my fear is not in thee, saith the Lord God of hosts.” 

It must also be remembered, that this national covenant was 
closely connected with the still more comprehensive cove- 
nant made by the Lord our God with the lost children 
of men, of every kindred, tongue, and people, for their sal- 
vation. The national covenant with the Jews had direct 
reference to the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, the 
love of God for his chosen nation was a type of his love 
for his children of every country. The Jewish polity 
shadows forth the rich designs of saving grace ; the Jewish 
history proves how fully and freely this grace was imparted 
by Him who is rich in mercy,” Eph. ii, 4. Hele then 
we see at once our danger and the remedy. Let us enter 
upon the consideration of the Jewish polity with a view 
to our own improvement. Let individuals, families, and 
nations, remember that Jehovah changeth not, that the 
principles of his government are ever the same, ^ that the 
Bible alone contains his revealed will, and that it is vain 
for any, whether the largest community or the humblest 
individual, to think that they can sin against God, and yet 
prosper; that they can reject the principles of His law, 
and yet escape the punishment deserved by disobedience. 
And also, that God the Lord will not forsake those who 
obey his word, for he is just God and a Saviour.*’ Isa. 
xlv. 21. 

We must ever remember that Moses was not the author 
of the laws and polity of the Jews; he did not Jrame them 
from his own devisings, or borrow them from other coun- 
tries. There doubtless is much similarity between the 
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manners and customs of the Jews, and those of Gentile 
inhabitants of the east, but the laws and institutions of 
the Jewish nation were evidently based upon something far 
superior to those of other lands. As Moses declared, These 
words” (of the ten commandments) the Lord spake unto 
your assembly in the mount.” The details were, by the 
desire of the people, thus'spoken unto Moses, and repeated 
by him to them. See the whole passage, Deut. v. 22 — 33. 
The Hebrew nation were placed in the centre of the civi- 
lized world, then a world of idolaters, to exemplify the great 
doctrine of One God, as the Creator of all things, and the 
Governor of the universe, as opposed to the idolatry and 
worship of many gods which then prevailed, Deut. vi. 
13, 14. Some few of the most enlightened men in other 
lands had partial ideas of this truth, derived either from 
the Jews themselves, or more remotely from the patriarchs. 
As a proof of the Divine origin of this principle, the Jews 
were to prosper more than any other nation, as long as they 
were obedient ; and they did so. This principle was not 
exemphfied in the same manner by any other people. The 
Rites and Worship of the Jews were especially instituted 
for them as a nation, as has been elsewhere shown,* while 
the purity taught in all their laws and observances plainly 
pointed out Him, who has enforced his laws by the declara- 
tion, Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy,” 
Jjevit. xix. 2. How different was their case from that of 
every heathen nation, which possessed, in all the histories 
of their gods, a record of criminal actions, that encouraged 
ai||i allowed sin I A poet has thus referred to the superior 
condition of Israel : — 

“Ask now of history's authentic page, 

And call up evidence from every age, 

What nation will you find whose annals prove 
So rich an interest in Almighty love ? 

Let Egypt’s plagues and Canaan’s woes proclaim 
The favours pour’d upon the Jewish name. 

They, and they only, amongst all mankind, 

Beceived the transcript of th’ Eternal Mind ; 

Were trusted with his own engraven laws, 

And constituted guardians of his cause. 

Theirs were the prophets, theirs the priestly call, 

And theirs, by birth, the Saviour of us all.” 


* Tn the Kites and Worship of the Jews, published by the 
Religious Tract Society, as a separate work, also forming part of 
this volume, p. 170. 

* o 3 
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PART L 

THE LAWS OF THE JEWS. 



MOUNT SINAI. 


CHAPTER I 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE JEWISH LAwk 

When considering the details of the Jewish law, as given to 
Moses from on high, and taught by him, we should m^k 
for our own guidance at the present day, principles 
more than the (Mails. The principles are of universal ap- 
plication, as they proceed from the mind of Him who 
changeth not, but the details are not so to be viewed. 
They were admirably adapted to promote the welfare and 
happiness of the Jewish nation, a people of whom God 
himself declared, " I the Lord dwell among the children 
of Israel,” ISTumb. xxxv. 34; and who were separated from 
the nations, 1 Kihgs viii. 53, not only as a special favour 
to them, but as a type of the spiritual Israel, the people of 
God, who in later ages should be called from all nations. 
Also, as God works by means, many of the details had 
special reference to the state of Israel, as liable to be 6or- 
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rupted by tbe nations around, and therefore severed from 
other people, Le^it. xx. 26. Others are grounded upon 
various circumstanees of the climate or situation, therefore 
not adapted or intended for adoption universally. But 
while it m lawful to adopt or decline the matters of detail^ 
the principles which regulated Moses while king in Jeshu- 
run, Deut. xxxiii. 5, issuing his commands from the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness ; or Solomon, when all Israel were 
dwelling in peace and safety, every man under his own vine 
and fig-tree, 1 Kings iv. 25, are of universal application : 
these should guide the monarchs, rulers, and legislators 
of every land in the present day. The details commanded 
by Moses were all in perfect accordance with the principles. 
Miserable work did the Jewish doctors and rulers make in 
later days, when they carried on the details without having 
reference, in the first instance, to the main principle which 
our blessed Lord himself declared to those rulers was 
‘‘ mercy, and not sacrifice,’* Matt. xii. 7. Very striking 
instances of this occur in considering the Mishna and oral 
law, of which our Saviour spoke when he said, “Ye have 
made the Law” (the principles emanating from the Godhead) 

“ of none effect by your traditions,” (by your enactments 
in opposition to those principles,) Matt. xv. 6. This, be it 
ob^rved, is the natural tendency of the human heart. The 
strict, sanctimonious Pharisees, and the libertine Sadducees, 
have not been the only teachers and rulers pretending to 
* have special reverence for the word of God, while depart- 
ing widely from the principles it sets forth. The pontiffs 
of Rome, tho^h pretending to claim only spiritud guid- 
ance, brough^n a domination, a tyranny over both the 
souls and bodies of men, impossible to be borne. Tenden- 
cies to similar interference with the happiness and the 
consciences of men have appeared even in the proceedings 
of purer churches, and less selfish leaders. It is to be re- 
marked, that every spiritual domination has departed more 
or less in its details from the clear principles of the Divine 
law. “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will towards men,” Luke ii. 14. These seldom, or for 
any long, time, have really actuated any ruling power, but 
a time will come when these principles shall be universally 
carried out, when One greater and wiser than Solomon shall 
reign, of whom it has been declared, Psalm Ixxii. 17, 

“ Men shall be blessed in Him ; 

All nations shdl call Him blessed.”’ 
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Well might the sweet psalmist of Israel, the king over 
the Jewish nation, returned from the sheep-folds to feed 
Jacob his people, and Israel his inheritance, while n,nticipa- 
ting this glorious carrying out of the Divine principles of 
legislation into the details of human laws, say, 

** Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, 

Who only doeth wondrous things. 

And blessed be His glorious name for ever : 

And let the whole earth be filled with His glory. Amen and Amen.** 

and then close with the emphatic declaration, 

^*The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended.** 

Psa. Ixxii. 18 — 20. 


The judicial laws of the Jews may be considered as those 
referring — first, to their polity or government, which dif- 
fered in different periods of the Jewish history, and will be 
hereafter considered under the title of Polity. The second 
division relates to the laws, both civil and criminal, by 
means of which justice was to be administered, and punish- 
ment inflictedf On these a few remarks will next be 
made.* 

In order the more clearly to point out the difference 
between Moses and other lawgivers, some laws as to out- 
ward conduct may first be noticed, observing that it must 
be kept in mind that all these laws proceed from a Lawgiver 
who was able to search and judge the heart of man. As * 
already observed, they are all based upon, and reducible to 
the golden precept, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self” — or in plain words, Do unto otheralfes you would 
they should do unto you,” a principle which never has been 
adopted by mere human lawgivers. While the Jews were 
subject to these laws, the heathen nations around them 
were under very different codes. In one of the most vir- 
tuous of these, namely, that of Sparta, theft was allowed ; it 
was not a crime to steal, but to do it so as to be detected. In 
others, piracy was honoured ; licentiousness and unnatural 
crimes were sanctioned ; revenge was counted praiseworthy, 
though in the eye of a heart-searching God it was murder. 
In many cases parents and masters were allowed to kiU 
their children and slayes with impunity, to say nothing of 

* Considerable use has been made of the valuable work by Dean 

Graves, “ On the Pentateuch, showing the Divine Origin of the Jewish 
Religion, chiefly from Internal Evidence.” 
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the public , murders sanctioned by the permission of human 
sacrifices. 

Craves well remarks, how clearly the importance of Re- 
velation is shown by the turpitude and cruelty of the system 
of public morals, recommended by Plato, one of the great- 
est of the ancient philosophers, in his ideal scheme of per- 
fection for a state, even for what he considered a perfect 
republic. Some infidels have endeavoured to make out that 
Judaism was derived from heathenism, but the moral law of 
the Jews sufficiently proves that it had a far superior origin. 
Artificial light may be good in the absence of the sun, but 
all the discoveries of science cannot produce a light which 
will supply the place of the solar rays. Nor is there any 
perfect code of morality but that revealed in Scripture, 
enforced by the example of Christ. 

Talk they of morals ? 0 thou bleeding Lamb, 

Thou Maker of new morals to mankind, 

The grand morality is love to Thee.” 

How little have those examined the subject, who consider 
the Jewish law as a mere system of outward ceremonies! 
It is a perfect summary of moral duty, and bears the image 
of its Author. And when we consider the great purposes at-, 
tained by the keeping Israel a separate people, we see that 
this object was worthy the interposition of the Deity. 
Hereby the people were prepared for those great objects 
described in Scripture, especially for the coming of the Re- 
deemdh, and the fulfilment of the promise, “ In thy seed 
fi^all all the nations of the earth be blessed,” Gen. xxvi. 4 ; 
and here was a pattern given, by adherence to which, in a 
greater or lesser degree, the happiness of other nations has 
been more or less attained. 

Observe how distinctly revenge is forbidden. Lev. xix. 
18. Thou shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself : I am the Lord.” And this was not to those of 
their own nation only, as the rabbins endeavoured to limit 
it, but to the stranger also, ver. 34. “ The stranger that 

dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one born among 
you, and thou shalt love him as thyself, for ye were stran- 
gers in the land of Egypt. I am the Lord your God.” 
Also the Divine principle was extended even further, to 
«love your enemies,” Exod. xxiii. 4, 5. If thou meet thine 
enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring 
it back to him again. If thou see the ass of him that 
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hateth.thee lying under his burden, and wouldest forbear to 
help him, thou shalt surely help with him.” Here observe 
the agreement between the Law and the Gospel, Matt. v. 43 
— 48. No private enmity was to interrupt those good offices 
which were due to other members of the same community. 
Also, it must be remembered, that the enactments of the 
ceremonial law kept the Jew at a distance from heathens ; 
still there were occasions when, in the way of duty, he had 
intercourse with them, and then these precepts were bind- 
ing on him ; while, since the promulgation of the gospel, 
the application undoubtedly extends to all, even as God 
has made of one blood all nations upon the earth. The 
command of our blessed Lord is thus widely applicable. 
As Graves says, It was reserved for him, the expected 
Messiah, the God of love and mercy, to extend and enforce 
the principle of benevolence, to teach men to regard all 
human beings requiring their aid, as friends and brethren, 
however different their country, however opposite their 
faith, to teach them to love their enemies, to return blessing 
for cursing, and good for evil ; to imitate the example of 
their Redeemer, who laid down his life for his enemies, and 
in the agonies of death prayed for his persecutors. Thus 
it was strictly true, that the commandment of our Lord, to 
‘ love one another, even as he loved us,’ was new, John 
xiii. 34. New, in the universality of its application ; new, 
in the all-perfect example by which it was illustrated ; and 
new, in the sanction by which it was enforced, and tiie pre- 
eminence which it obtained in the scheme of gospel duties, 
where it is ranked as the peculiar characteristic of the fol- 
lowers of Christ, and an essential condition of obtaining 
forgiveness from God. But the principle was recognised in 
the Mosaic law, and applied as extensively as existing cir- 
cumstances would permit.” And the duties referred to were 
not ceremonial observances, acts of the hand, with which 
the heart went not; but These words shall be in thine 
heart,” Bent. vi. 4, 5. And when warned of the punish- 
ments that would attend departure from these laws, the 
Jews were not only called to resume the practice of the 
acts required, but to humble the heart, and to turn to the 
Lord with all the heart and soul. See Deut. xxx. To 
such returning only, a blessing was promised. 

The same may be observed in reference to Solomon s in- 
tercession at the consecration of the Temple: though that 
was a place especially provided for the bbservance of out* 
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ward rites, yet Solomon, when pleading for the Divine 
answer to the repenting Jew, spoke of prayer only ; “ Hear 
thou in heaven thy dwelling-place, and forgive.” Josephus 
thus observes : “ When we offer sacrifices, we do it, not in 
order to surfeit ourselves and be drunken, for such excesses 
are against the will of God, and would be an occasion of 
pride and luxuiy ; but by keeping ourselves sober, orderly, 
and ready for our other occupations, and being more tem- 
perate than others, and for our duty at tlie sacrifices them- 
selves. We ought, in the first place, to pray for the common 
welfare of all, and after that, for our own ; for we are made 
for fellowship one with another ; and he who prefers the 
common good before what is peculiar to himself, is above 
all acceptable to God. And let our prayers and sujf|)]ica- 
tions be made humbly to God, not so much that he would 
give us . what is good, for he hath already given that of his 
own accord, and hath proposed the same publicly to all, as 
that we may duly receive it, and wifen we have received it, 
may preserve it.” On this passage Whist on truly and ju- 
diciously remarks, “ That we may here observe how known 
a thing it was, that sacrifices were accompanied with prayers, 
— whence came those phrases, of the sacrifices of prayer, of 
praise, and of thanksgiving.” 

Philo, another Jew, as Graves states, is full of the same 
moral and religious spirit in his comments on the signifi- 
cancy of the dress of the priests, the sacrifices, and all the 
various circumstances of the ritual. Indeed, the inscrip- 
tion on the holy crown of Aaron of “ Holiness to the Lord,” 
naturally suggested such ideas to every pious and reflect- 
ing Israelite. Philo has pursued them certainly often with 
overstrained refinement and fanciful ingenuity ; but his 
writings show, that the enlightened Jews, when Chris- 
tianity was introduced, (for Philo was contemporary with 
the apostles), were addicted to spiritual and moral views of 
their ritual and law. The spiritual nature of the law was 
further shown by the requirements of the ceremonial insti- 
tutions, of a trespass-offering for every offence, pointing 
typically to the atonement of Christ, independently of any 
infliction of punishment upon the offeflder, by the direc- 
tions of the law. The offender might undergo the penalty 
of his sin, and so satisfy the judicial law; but that was only 
a part of the Hebrew code, there was a pardon to be sought 
from Jehovah, t||eir just God, as well as supreme Ruler. 

Thus the Jewish law enjoined love to God with the most 
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unceasing solicitude, and love to our neighbour, as exten- 
sively and forcibly as the peculiar character of the Jewish 
people would permit. It impressed the deepest conviction 
of God’s requiring, not mere external observances, but 
heartfelt piety, well-regulated desires, and active bene- 
volence. It taught that saciifice could not obtain pardon 
without repentance, or repentance without reformation and 
restitution. It described circumcision itself, and by con- 
sequence every other legal rite, as designed to typify and 
inculcate internal holiness, which alone could render man 
acceptable to God ; and it represented the love of God as a 
practical principle, stimulating to the constant and sincere 
cultivation of purity, mercy, and truth.” 

Thb injunctions for the daily offering of sacrifices to God 
are given in Exod. xxxix. 38 — 46, and Numb, xxviii. 
1 — 8. Other and additional offerings were made on the 
sabbath-day, and also at the beginning of eveiy month. 
These public observances were especially needful, when the 
means of private instruction were generally limited. 
“ How plain and easy,” says Lowman, how grave and 
solemn, and even how rational and instructive is this daily 
worship of the Hebrew church, as directed by the Mosaic 
ritual. Thus God was honoured and worshipped, and the 
people blessed every day; they acknowledged the loving- 
kindness of Jehovah in the morning, and his faithfulness in 
the evening; and they hoped for their safety and happiness 
every day of their lives in the protection and blessing of 
Jehovah, who dwelt among them as their God.” And there 
is a promise referring to the gospel day, Mai. i. 11 : — 

" For from the rising of the sun, even unto the going down of the 
same, 

My name shall be great among the Gentiles ; 

And in every place incense shall be offered unto my name, 

And a pure offering : 

For my name shall be great among the Jb^'athen, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP THE JUDICIAL LAW. 

The judicial law, in its relative effect upon the com- 
munity, affords full proof that it was worthy of its Divine 
* Author, and calculated to promote the temporal as well as 
the eternal welfare of the people. The chief crime for- 
bidden in it was idolatiy. This was punished by death, 
and was treated as a treasonable offence, and it will be 
noticed under the first commandment. 

The next class of offences that will be noticed here are 
those against the sixth commandment, — murder or ho- 
tnicide. 4<>c<5^^ding to the early practice of men, the 
punishment of murder was usually left to the relatives of 
the deceased, who proceeded upon the impulse of the 
moment, and sought to shed blood for blood, without refe- 
rence to the degree of malignity, or due inquiry whether it 
was an accidental or deliberate act. This provoked reta- 
liation ; and, among the heathens, we find deadly feuds 
perpetrated, as in fact they were even until recent times. 
Here the law discriminated aright. Following up the 
patriarchal code, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
, shall his blood be shed;” it declared, If a man come pre- 
sumptilDusly upon his neighbour to slay him with guile, 
thou shalt take him from mine altar that he may die.” 
Exod. xxi. 14. But examinations were made, as to whether 
there had been malice between the parties. See Numb. 
j[xxv. 11. By that remarkable institution of the cities of 
refuge, which were typical of Christ, our sure refuge, and 
also were directed to accomplish an important object of legis- 
lation, by providing for the due trial of the manslayer — 
the murderer was not protected. Here was a wide difference 
from the sanctuaries of the heathens, and of papal Rome. 
No ideal sanctity was attributed to the place, to delay or 
impede justice, and affordfacility for atrocious crime ; but due 
inquiry was secured, and the murderer was executed, while 
the inadvertent homicide was kept there under protection. 

Montesquieu observes, These laws of Moses were per- 
fectly wise. The man who involuntarily killed another 
was innocent, but he was obliged to be taken away from 
before the eyes of the relatives of the deceased ; Moses, 
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therefore, appointed an asylum for such unfortunate per- 
sons. Great criminals deserved not a place of safety, and 
they had none. The criminals who would resort to the 
temple from all parts might disturb the Divine service. If 
persons who had committed manslaughter had been driven 
out of the country, as was customary among the Greeks, 
there was reason to fear they would worship strange gods. 
All these considerations made them establish cities of refuge, 
where thpy might remain until the death of the high- 
priest.” These cities were six in number, Josh. xx. 8. 
Kedesh, Shechem, and Hebron, on the one side of Jordan, 
and Bezer, Bameth, and Golan on the other; so that one of 
them might be easily reached from any part of the land. 
The roads to them were always kept in good repair, bridges 
were provided, and way-marks prevented the traveller from 
mistaking his course. , ♦ 

Not only the life of man was thus c^eMly protected, but 
humanity towards animals was enjoined, and the eating of 
blood was expressly forbidden, even to the eager hunter 
after wild animals. See Levit. xvii. 13, 14. This tended 
to keep up a reverence for the sacrifices that typified the 
precious blood of Christ which cleanseth from all sin. 

Inquiries which did not affect life were treated with 
more mercy than they are in many modem codes. Damages 
to compensate, or retaliation to punish, were the expedients. 
The latter law was enacted for purposes of mercy, though , 
the Jews in later times perverted that intent. It n^ver wais 
designed for individuals to retaliate on their own account ; 
and our Saviour, when on earth, censured this application, 
showing how contrary it was to the duties of forbearance 
and forgiveness, Matt. v. 38. ^ 

Impurity of every kind was to be punished with death. 
Here was a wide difference from the laws ‘of the heathens, 
who treated such offences as venial, or of no importance. 
The Jewish law strictly maintained conjugal and domestic 
happness. Graves well says, system so favourable to the 
interests of virtue, and restraining so powerfully, and yet 
so judiciously, the excesses of passion, a system introduced 
at that early period, in an eastern climate, and amongst a 
people accustomed to be irresistibly led by objects of sense^ 
had a higher origin than mere human wisdom ; and to secure 
submission to its restraints, required an interference more 
powerful than mere human authority.” 

Presumptuous disobedience, whether against the magis- 
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trate or the parent, Deut. xvii. 12, punished with 
death : it was treason under the Mosaic system. As to dis- 
obedience towards parents, the laws of the heathens gave 
fathers arbitrary power over their children; they might 
put them to death, or sell them for slaves, with or without 
reason, at their own Vill. Not so the provisions of the 
Jewish law : cause must be shown, and the death, if de- 
served, was to be solemnly and legally inflicted. Deut. xxi. 
18 — 21. There is, indeed, no record that any such case 
actually occurred. Possibly the dread of the punishment 
might have proved a sufficient restraint. 

Offences against the property of others were forbidden by 
the eighth commandment. Here the Mosaic law was far 
milder than those of ancient or modern lawgivers. No 
injury against property was punished by the death of the 
offender. Surely the Jewish law adjusted its punishments 
more suitably to the real degree of depravity than some 
mbdem codes, which permit atrocious instances of moral 
guilt to pass with trivial punishments, or none at all, 
while they inflict ignominious death upon slight invasions 
of property, which in the Jewish law were punished by the 
requirement of restitution, or by a fine. 

In passing from the consideration of those heavier crimes 
that more directly affect the well-being of society, to others 
wherein property is the object immediately in view, we may 
seem to be^ descending to matters of less importance ; but in 
realit/they are not such. The distribution of property 
has much to do with the general happiness and welfare of 
a people, and in a state of society which does not possess 
the means of self-adjustment, direct legislation is needful. 
In the early states of society there was more necessity 
for this direct system of enactment than there is at the 
present day. In those ancient nations, where the welfare 
of the lower classes was considered to be an object of care, 
there were legislative provisions in their behalf. But these 
were at l^st imperfect. In Rome, the attempts to secure this 
balance only tended to promote civil discords At Sparta, 
they caused the creation of a still more degraded race— their 
ilaves, or helots; aiid instead of inducing their citizens to be 
contented, they eagerly devoted themselves to warfare, and 
thus caused the destruction of their own institutions. 

The book of Numbei^ has especial reference to the in- 
leritanoe and allotmentfi of the tribes, oh. xxvi.53; xxviL 
% etc. A particular law was made on account of female 
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orphans, and though the Jewish traditional writers say 
that the law was made in reference to that period alone, 
yet the Christian may, as a recent author has observed, see 
cause to attribute to this law the position of the women 
among the Hebrews, as well as the social rank which 
woman takes in all the countries of Christendom, in 
which the Bible is known and read, as compared with coun- 
tries that are not Christian. And the position of woman, 
in any nation, is a very clear and decided test of the civi- 
lization of the nation. See also Numb, xxxvi. 

A provision was made for the division of the promised 
land, as soon as the nation came into possession. Taking the 
number of the families as 600,000, and the area of Judea, 
fertile for the most part, at least 11,000,000 of acres. 
Some, indeed, think it to have been far larger. After all 
necessary deductions it would leave from sixteen to twenty- 
five acres for each family. This portion was secured to 
each by what might be termed, an Agrarian law, which is 
expressed, Levit. xxv. 43. 

Thus that arrangement was made, which is most likely 
to promote general happiness, namely, to place and keep 
all in a state above wattt, and yet free from luxurious indo- 
lence. But this state was not only directed by the express 
enactments of the law, it was further provided for and ar- 
ranged by other wise and salutary measures, without which 
the direct precept would have been of little avai. Nor was , 
this all, the law never sought to stop the usual course of 
Providence, according to which, while some attain property, 
others lose, or vainly struggle to gain. The poor shal] 
never cease out of the land. Bent. xv. 7 —11. It was evi- 
dent that some would have to part with their little estates, 
and others be able to acquire additions to their own ; but a 
plan for self-adjustment was devised. All debts were can- 
celled at the end of every seventh year; and every seventh 
sabbatical year, even land reverted to its original owner or 
his descendants. Fifty years was the time allotted, beyond 
which the descendants of the original possessor could not 
forfeit it. This is folly stated in Leviticus, chap. xxv. 

But the levelling principle of socialism was equally 
guarded against Property in houses and effects was not 
thus protected ; of these, a man mignt gain possession with- 
out limitation, though the adding of field to field, in order 
to dwell alone, was forbidden. How long these habits of 
simplicity subsisted, is not expressly stated, but the depar- 
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ture from them was eTidently one of the causes why the 
land was brought under the Assyrian yoke— that it might 
enjoy its sabbaths. When the sabbatical year was forgotten, 
there could be no restitution of inheritances, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
21. Yet the indelible character of these laws was recognised 
to the last ; even when Jerusalem was betrayed, the prophet 
Jeremiah, then in prison, became a party to a transaction of 
this nature under one branch of these laws — ^the right of pre- 
emption, or purchasing in anticipation, which every one 
possessed in the land of his kindred : see Jer. xxxii. So long 
as these arrangements continued, there seems to have been 
no facility for the assumption of power by others than those 
who were appointed to be their leaders, Deut. xxix. 10. 

Another enactment directed the daily payment of la- 
bourers, Levit. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv. 14, 15 : see Matt. xx. 8. 
In later times this was neglected, Jer. xxii. 13; James v. 4. 
Especial consideration was shown to the feelings of the 
poor, as well as their wants, as Graves remarks on Deut. 
xxiv. 10, When thou dost lend thy brother anything, 
thou shalt not go into his house to fetch his pledge.” ‘‘ No : 
says^the law, the hovel of the poor must be sacred as an 
holy asylum ; the eye of scorn and the foot of pride must 
not dare to intrude; even the agent of mercy must not 
enter it abruptly and unbid, without consulting the feel- 
ings of its wretched inhabitants.” 

In the directions respecting harvest, a grasping spirit 
was especially forbidden, Deut. xxiv. 19 — 21; Levit. xix. 
9, 10 ; xxiii. 22. All these provisions and many more went 
to guard against a spirit of covetousness, and to foster the 
habit of readiness to distribute. This tended to check the 
desire for undue acquisitions ; and surely it was the best 
way to guard against theft, and to promote the observance 
of the tenth commandment. The ninth commandment 
was no less protected by these enactments concerning pro- 
perty. The chief temptations to falsehood and peijury are 
ever found in connexion with theft and covetousness. 

How far more simple and forcible were these precepts 
than the boasted regulations of Sparta, which have been 
highly praised by many worldly- wdse men, whilst despising 
their Bibles ! Is not such a scheme of government (as 
the Jews) worthy of the Divine Author to whom it is as- 
cribed ] And does not its establishment at so early a period, 
and among a people so apparently incapable of inventing 
it, attest its heavenly original?” 
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BUTING A SLAVS IN THE EAST. 


CHAPTER III 

SLAVES AND SERVANTS. 

Most of the servants in ancient times were slaves; th^it 
is, persons who were the property of others — the same as 
their horses, or cows, and other animals — who must do 
I everything that, they were ordered, whether right or wrong, 
) and could not leave their masters. This kind of service, or 
I slavery, as it is called, is very ancient, and exists even now 
J among many nations. The slaves among the Jews, and 
I othef ancient nations, were also the property of their mas- 
* ters, but they were instructed in religion, and treated far 
I more kindly than negro slaves in modem times. 

People were made slaves in different ways. 1. When 
Prisoners were taken in war, they became the slaves of the 
Iconquerors, Gen. xiv. 14; Deut. xx. 14; 2 Chron. xxviii. 
8 ; Dan. i. 4 ; and many other places might be referred to. 
I 2. Offenders, such as had committed thefts or other offences, 
I were sold for slaves, Exod, xxii. 3. 3. Also for debt. 
I When persons owed more than they could pay, they became 
slaves to those to whom they were indebted or they were 
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Bold to otlior people, 2 Kings iv. 1 ; Neh. v, 4,5; Matt, 
xviii. 25. 4. Othjers were kidnapped, or seized without 

any cause ; such, in fact, was the case with Joseph. 5. 
Some were the children of slaves, and bora in the master’s 
family, Gen. xiv. 14; xv. 3; xvii.23 ; xxi. 10; Psa. Ixxxvi. 
16 ; cxvi. 16; Jer. il 14. Slaves of this latter class were 
generally treated with more kindness than the others ; but 
there was a great difference between them and the sons of 
the family, as the apostle describes, Eom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iv. 
6. Yet their masters put confidence in them, and we find 
they were often armed in their service: see Gen. xiv. 14; 
xxxii. 6; xxxiii. 1. From the words of Job, itxxi. 13, we 
may learn that there were masters who treated their slaves 
kindly ; some such we hope there are even now, but it is 
to be feared that many act far otherwise. The honours be- 
stowed upon Joseph and Daniel show that slaves were 
sometimes advanced io great authority ; and it is singular 
to remark, that in Egypt, at the present day, the beys, who 
rule that country, for the most part have been slaves. 

In the law of Moses there are many precepts respecting 
the treatment of slaves, which show that the Divine law 
was a law of mercy for them: see Exod. xx. 10; xxi. 20, 
26, 27; Deut. V. 14 ; xii. 18; xvi. 11, etc. Yet these pre- 
cepts also show us that, after all, the state of slavery is a 
hard bondage, and that slaves were often treated unkindly, 
or such laws would not have been needed. 

* Hebrews who had been compelled to become slaves, were 
to be set free at the seventh year, unless they chose to 
continue in the service of their master, Deut. xv. 12; and, 
from Jer. xxxiv. 9, etc. we find that the neglect of this 
command was one reason why the Lord delivered the Jewish 
nation into the hands of their enemies, ver. 20. , 

The strict obedience required from servants in ancient 
times was referred to by the centurion, Matt. viii. 9. I 
say to my servant, ^ Do this,’ and he doeth it.” Thus a cap- 
tive chief being asked why he had been found in arms 
against the English, answered, “ My master sent me. He 
says to his people, to one, ^ Go you to Ghurwal.’ To ano- 
ther, ‘ Go you to Cashmire,’ My lord, thy slave obeys : it 
is done. None ever inquires into the reason of an order 
of the rajah.” See also Luke xvii. 7 — 10. 

The condition of slaves among the Greeks and Romarfei 
was far worse than among the Jews. Their masters could 
treat them as they pleased, just as a cruel person may now 
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treat any animal he possesses: nay worse, for, in our coum 
try, cruel people are not allowed to torture or ii^jure even 
beasts. Surely this should show us how much happier it 
is to live in a land where the true God is really wor^ipped, 
than to live among heathens. This cruel treatment caused 
rebellions or insurrections among the Roman slaves, in 
which many thousand lives were lost ; but we do not hear 
of any among the Jews. At Rome, also, persons who could 
not pay their debts were sold for slaves, and were used as 
cruelly as the others. 

The apostle Paul often refers to the state and condition 
of slaves tb explain his meaning, and to express it more 
strongly. Thus he speaks of believers as being the servants 
of Christ, bound to do the will of their Lord, and to exert 
themselves in his service. He says, Ye are not your own, 
for ye are bought with a price ; therefore glorify God in 
your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s,” 1 Cor. vi. 
19, 20. He also refers to the marks with which slaves 
were branded when he speaks of the manner in which his 
body was marked with scars, and other tokens of his suf- 
ferings in tlie cause of Christ: he says, I bear in my 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” The prophet Isaiah 
alludes to these marks, xliv. 5. Many early Christians 
n^ked their arms with the sign of the cross, or the name 
oftlhrist. 

Very often slaves were redeemed, that is, a price was 
paid, which is called a ransom, to make them free This 
affords a beautiful illustration of the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ : by nature and practice we are the slaves of sin ; 
but Christ became our Redeemer; and vast indeed is the 
price he paid tb ransom us. The apostle says, Ye were 
not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold; 
but with the precious blood of C&ist.” 1 Pet. i. 18, 19; 
‘‘ Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works,” Titus ii. 14. 

But let no one suppose that slavery is authorized or ap- 
proved of by God, because it is thxis mentioned in the Bible. 
Slavery is quite opposed to the character and precepts of 
the gospel ; the text, 1 Thess. iv. 6, Let no man go be- 
yond and defraud” (oppress or overreach) “ his brother in 
any matter,” is sufficient, even if there were no more, to 
show us that it is not lawful to treat our fellow-creatures 
as slaves. And in the law as given by Moses, it is expressly 
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commanded that man-stealers, those who kidnap others to 
sell them for slaves, should be put to death. 

We also find various precepts addressed to those who 
were slaves, showing that they were to act as becometh 
the gospel, which spoke of pardon and salvation for them 
as well as their masters. Thus wo read, 1 Pet. ii. 18, 

Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear; not 
only to the good and gentle, but also to the fro ward.” The 
apostle Paul says, Eph. vi. 5 — 8, Servants, be obedient to 
them that are your masters according to the flesh, with 
fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto 
Christ ; not with eye-service, as raen-pleasers ; but as the 
servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart ; 
with good will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to 
men : knowing tliat whatsoever good thing any man doeth, 
the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free ” Bemembcr that these exhortations were not ad- 
dressed to the slaves of Christian or Jewish masters only, but 
also to those who were the servants of heathens. Nor 
should Christian masters forget the especial injunctions that 
all their servants should enjoy the rest of the sabbath, and 
religious instruction. 

In former times there were slaves in England; they were 
bought and sold just as the negroes in the West Indies used 
to be, and as they are even now sold in some parts of the 
United States of North America; also in South America, 
and in many other lands. A few hundred years ago, men, 
women, and children were exposed for sale on the quay 
at Bristol, just like cattle or sheep. In the accounts of 
the abbey of Dunstable for the year 1283, there is men- 
tion made of “ our slave by birth, William Pike, and all 
his family,” being sold for a mark ; that is, thirteen shil- 
lings and four-pence. It is noticed as any common occur- 
rence. The price of this man and all his family was not 
more than about ten pounds of our money at the present 
day. But the readers probably have heard that there are 
no slaves now- in England, and have been told, that^ if a 
slave treads upon English ground he directly becomes free. 
This has been the case with some poor blacks who have, 
at different times, been brought to this country. They 
became free when the ship arrived here. But, after all/ 
it is a fact that there still are many slaves m England. 
“How is this?” tha reader may say; “ I never heard of 
any.” — Perhaps go, and yet after all, my reader, you may 
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BE A SLAVE YOURSELF. Are you surprised to hear this ? — 
Turn to Romans vi. 1 6, Know ye not that to whom ye 
yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants” (or slaves) 
‘‘ ye are to whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, or of 
obedience unto righteousness?” Read on to the end of the 
chapter. Is there no evil passion or sinful practice which 
you often give way to, or delight in? Remember, ^‘No 
man can serve two masters,” Matt. vi. 24. Satan is a hard 
master ; turn then to Christ, whose yoke is easy, and whose 
burden is light,” whose ‘‘commandments are not grievous;” 
and remember the words of the psalmist, “ I will walk at 
liberty ; for I seek thy precepts,” Matt. xi. 30 ; 1 John v. 

3 ; Psa. cxix. 45. 

When speaking of slavery, it should be mentioned, that 
among the Jews, parents had power to sell their children. 
That this was sometimes done, we may conclude from 
Isaiah 1. 1, and Neh. v. 5. This is still the case in eastern 
nations : persons who have travelled or lived among them, 
tell us of instances in which parents have brought their 
children for sale, particularly in times of famine, as in the 
days of Nehemiah. 

The severe manner in which slaves were punished, is also 
alluded to in Scripture ; they were often confined in dark 
dungeons, or sent to labour in|the mines, either of which 
may explain the words of our Lord, Matt. yiii. 12 ; xxii.l3. 
In Luke xii. 45, 46, our blessed Lord seems to have re-v 
ferred to the case of a slave that had been raised to autho- 
rity, but proved to be a hypocrite, and deceived his master, 
who, at length, detecting his wicked conduct, ordered him 
to be cut to pieces. Another cruel punishment inflicted 
upon slaves, and the worst malefkctors, was crucifixion. 
It was a punishment, in particular, for worthless slaves. 
St. Paul refers to this when he speaks of our Lord taking- 
upon him the form of la servant, and becoming subject tp 
death, even the death of the cross, Phil. ii. 7, 8. And in 
Heb. xii. 2, he, speate of our blessed Lord, “ who for the 
joy that was set before him endured the cross, despising the 
shame.” This expla|he why the apostle speaks of the 
preaching of the cross being foolishness to thb Gentiles, 

1 Cor. i. 23, and of gloiying in the cross. Worldly- 
minded men rejected the idea of receiving as the|i: Lord 
and Saviour, one who had suffered the death usually in- 
flicted upon slaves and malefectors. This is what SJ;. Paul 
means when he speaks of the offence of the cross. Gal. v. 11. 
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In oiir times the same prejudice does not precisely exist, 
yet there are many who take offence at the trutlis of the 
gospel. This will always be the case; for those that love 
the world are not inclined to love the truth. But let us 
remember, our Lord requires us to take up our cross and 
follow him ; that is, to show that we belong to him, and to 
live to the praise of the glory of his grace, without minding 
the perishing vanities and fashions of this world, which 
must pass away, 1 Cor. vii. 31; nor should we care for its 
contempt. 

There were hired servants, as well as slaves, among the 
Jews. The law of Moses ordered that they should be 
treated kindly, and expressly directed that their wages 
should be paid every day before sunset, Lev. xix. 13; Deut. 
xxiv. 14, 15. From the parable of the labourers in the 
vineyard, Matt, xx., we find that they stood in the market- 
place to be hired ; that their daily wages at that time were 
a denarius, or about sevenpence-halfpenny of our money ; 
also that they left work about six o’clock in the evening, 
and then were paid their wages. 

Wh^n Morier was in Persia, a few years ago, he stayed 
some time in the city of Hamadan. He«iaw every morn- 
ing, before sunrise, a great number of persons assemble 
in a large open square, with their tools in their hands, 
waiting to be hired. Some of them, as in the parable, 
» remaiimd till late in the day without being hired, and on 
asking them, in the words of Scripture, “ Why stand. ye 
here all the day idle ? ” he received the answer mentioned 
in the parable, though they had never heard of it. They 
replied, “ Because no man hath hired us.” In many parts 
of England, and even in London, labourers assemble in the 
morning, and stand to be hired. 

In other parts of the Bible we find strong injunctions to 
deal kindly with hired servants, afe Mai. iii. 5 ; James v. 4 ; 
Jer. xxii. 13. The reader will rOcolMst the words of the 
prodigal son, when be reflected upon the plenty which the 
hired servants of his father enj oyedj imd compared it with 
the scanty fere which his master^ probably a heathen, 
allowed him. In like manner, such has ever been the bitter 
experience of all who follow the ways of sin ; but the folly 
of sinners is such, that they do not take warning from the 
sad examples which prove that the way of transgressors 
is hard.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CEREMONIAL LAW. 

Many of the ceremonial laws given to the Jews referred 
to the great Atonement, and were types and figures point- 
ing to the Lord Jesus Christ, our blessed Saviour, and 
his taking our nature, and dying for us. These sacrifices, 
and the various institutions connected with tliem, as the 
scapegoat, and the annual festivals, are noticed at page 
222 of tliis work, to which the reader is referred for par- 
ticulars concerning them, and also for remarks upon the 
circumcision and other religious observances practised by 
the ancient people of God. 

The miscellaneous ceremonial institutions of the Jews 
will here be noticed. These are well worthy of examina- 
tion, since they will be found not to be arbitrary enact- 
ments, or such as must be traced up to the* unrevealed will 
of God, like his providential dispensations, Dent. xxix. 29. 
In mercy to us he often restrains us from evil, by ways 
and means, the wisdom of which we may not be able 
now to discern, and to such matters the words may be 
applied, What L do thou knowest not now ; but thou 
shalt know hereafter,” John xiii. 7. In the ceremonial law, 
the meaning of every enactment may not be discerned, and 
may be mistaken in those which seem to be clearly under- 
stood; still there is much to be learned respecting them 
by seai:*cbing into history, and inquiring respecting the 
customs of eastern nations. And all we are able .to under- 
stand, will prove . more and more abundantly, that these 
enactments were a reasonable service well adapted to the 
Jews in their peculiar situation. The subject is interest- 
ing, as bringing before the mind many remarkable cir- 
cumstances, and it should excite in the heart of the reader 
especial thankfulness for the time and place in which God 
has seen fit to fix our own lot, and for our superior 
religious advantages. 

It has been said that the ceremonial law, by its sacrifices 
and other rites, pointed to the atonement— to Jehovah, as 
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the Almighty God, just, and yet the justifier of those who 
come unto him through Christ Jesus. This revelation was 
always directly opposed to idolatry, and made known the 
only true God as infinitely superior to idols, Psa. cxv. ; and 
thus the ignorant and uninstructed were guarded against 
the practices by which their souls would be deeply injured. 
Also a perfect ritual was given, through which also the 
people of Israel were taught instructive lessons, by outward 
and visible signs. 

The Sun of righteousness had not then arisen, therefore 
it was the more necessary to guard the Jews against the 
dangers of darkness, and to give them some lesser lights to 
guide their steps, and to prepare them for the dawn of the 
Gospel light. In Komans i., a true picture of the state of 
the heathen world is given, showing how men did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, but changed the truth of 
God unto a lie, and worshipped and served the creatine 
more than the Creator, who is over aU, God blessed for 
ever. Amen. 

The minuteness of the Jewish ritual was then especially 
needful, since there was danger of lesser evils leading to 
greater sins, and of tempting to forbidden practices. Still 
there was full opportunity left for suiting the worship to 
the circumstances of time and place, whether private or 
public. The minute ritual observances, also, were calcu- 
lated to meet the situation of the Jewish nation, just able 
to take milk, but not to bear strong meat, (1 Cor. iii. 12,) 
having lived among the Egyptians, whose ritual ceremonies 
were very numerous and diversified. The minuteness of 
the ceremonial observances, which were burdensome rather 
from their numbers than their expense, showed that they 
were intended for the people at large ; and, to a reflecting 
mind, would strongly confirm the declaration of the pro- 
phets as to the insufficiency of all ceremonial observances in 
themselws to procure pardon for the .soul. A dependence 
on outward rites is an error common to human nature in 
every state. It abounds among ourselves, even more than 
we are aware, flow many, in fact, rest their hope for 
acceptance upon certain ceremonial oljservances, instead of 
remembering that these are nothing in themselves, bu^ 
only valuable as directing the thoughts to the one only 
perfect and sufiiiientisaorifice for sin. 

‘‘Ko bleeding bird, nor bleeding beast, ‘ 

Kor hyssop branch, nor sprinkling priest, 
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Nor running brook, nor flood, nor sea, 

Can wash the dismal stain away. 

“Jesus, my God, thy blood alone 
Hath power sufficient to atone ; 

Thy blood can make me white as snow, 

No Jewish types could cleanse me so,” 

One of the principal enactments which claims attention, 
as distinct from ritual observances, was the separation be- 
tween clean and unclean animals. The principal mark of 
the clean animal was that it chewed the cud, and divided 
the hoof, that the foot was not covered with a solid mass of 
horn, nor yet separated into claws. These distinctions 
(Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv.) could not be merely to point out 
what was unwholesome, or unfit to be eaten; for several 
animals forbidden to the Jews are eaten in the present day, 
as- hares, camels, and swine. The distinctions as to forbid- 
den birds are still less clear upon common grounds. Some 
writers have laboured to make out that the forbidden ani- 
mals were symbolical of evil qualities, as the hare of coward- 
ice, the hog of filthy desires, the hawk of rapine; while 
the ruminating animals, or those that chewed the cud, 
symbolized those who consider the truth, and the divided 
hoof the attempting no concord between sin and duty. 
But all these are mere guesses and fancies, such as the early 
fathers 'and Jewish doctors too often indulged. Neither 
can the injunctions be regarded as merely arbitral^ tests 
ofi obedience, which would be unworthy of Jehovah.^ They 
were not requirements in conformity with the customs of 
the heathen, to which, in many instances, they were directly 
opposed,, and in that light we may be enabled to discern 
the wisdom which forbade them. Thus the swine were 
not only disagreeable in appearance, and perhaps unwhole- 
some if made a principal article of food in hot countries, 
but they were used largely, as heathen writers state, in 
pagan sacrifices, feasts, and magical rites. ThusHhe abso- 
lute abhorrence of their flesh kept the conscientious Jew 
from joining in observances which were very displeasing to 
the Most High, In like manner, other forbidden animals, 
as the goose, will be found to have been used by the heathen 
on particular occasions. 

It may also bp observed, that the confining of the ritual 
observances to one fixed spot (Deut. xii.1?4) placed a very 
decided mark of distinction between the Israelite and the 
heathen. Also, the institution of the priesthood was impoi- 
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tant, not only as commemorating the deliverance from 
Egypt, (Numb. iii. 12 , 13 ,) but as raising up a body of 
men especially zealous for the peculiar services to which 
they were appointed. In no other country was any body 
of priests organized upon similar principles. The rigid 
exclusion of fiie Gentiles from the temple was also calcu- 
lated *to keep up the distinction. Though there was no- 
thing in the Jewish law to encourage a persecuting or 
a bitter spirit against others, there was much to limit 
and prevent intercoui’se with an idolatrous and ungodly 
world. 

The direct prohibition to join in the worship of the hea- 
then was also calculated to keep up the separation, for 
some religious observance was connected with almost every 
daily action in the lives of the Gentiles, as well as of the 
Jews. Even the names of the days of the week, in our own 
land, are a memorial of the worship of false gods among 
our ancestors, who had their customary oflerings and ritual 
observances that no society or circumstances would induce 
them to lay aside. In this respect their example might 
shame many professors of Christianity. 

Meats o&red to idols, and reverence for consecrated 
groves and trees, are frequently alluded to in holy writ. 
Whole families united in idolatrous practices, Jer. vii. 18. 
The Jew was called to show the same or even greater care 
)r the observance of his law. He was most strictly for- 
idden to pass his children through the fire to Moloch, 
lev. xviii. 21, either as a burned sacrifice, or by the mere 
3remonial of passing them through the smoke, as a sort of 
^xpiation, believing that otherwise they would die in their 
infiincy. 

A pious writer says, “There is little pleasure in de- 
scribing scenes of horror ; but they are useful, they show the 
evils of a false religion, and should make us thankful for 
the enjoyment of the true. Let it be known, then, to the 
disgrace of the Israelites, that, although in possession of the 
knowledge and worship of the* true God, they were but too 
much inclined to the worship of idols; and that in the 
valley of Hinnom they erected an altar to one of those 
agents which God employs for the benefit of the world. 
The solar fire was erected into a divinity. An idol of 
brass, having the head of an ox but the ^dy of a tnan; 
was made to represent it. That idol was placed on a throne 
of the same metal; a crown was placed on its head, and its 
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hands were extended to receive their gifts. But what gifts 
were deemed most acceptable % Had garlands of roses, 
baskets of fruits, or the lives of animals been the only re- 
quest, it had been comparatively well ; but human sacri- 
hces were demanded, and the tender pledges of domestic 



OFFERING CHILDREN IN SACRIFICE TO MOLOCH. 

love glutted the rapacity of the fictitious divinity. The 
hollow idol was heated to I'edness ; the parent himself, by 
a refinement of cruelty, in order to acquire the summit of 
sanctity, became the priest, — himself must place his darling 
in his arms. No bewitching smiles or mournful cries must 
drive him from his purpose. His eye must not pity, nor 
his ear regard. His heart «nu8t be steeled against every 
tender impression, and a complete conquest obtained over 
the feelings of humanity. The scene lasted not long; 
sacred drums, as they were called, drowned the cries of the 
suffering infants : their bodies became the victims of mer- 
ciless superstition, but their souls fled to a merciful God. 
The place where Moloch was worshipped was called the 
valley of Hinnom, or of ‘those who shrieked,’ and the 
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valley of Tophet, or * drums/ from meir being used on such 
occasions. The image was made hoUow, and sat within 
seven chapels ; whoso offered a flower, they opened to him 
the first of these; whoso offered turtles or pigeons, they 
opened to him the next; to the offerers of lambs, rams, 
calves, or oxen, the four following ; but whoso offered his 
son, they opened to him the seventh.” 

The prohibition to seethe a kid in its mother’s milk, 
repeated three times, Exod. xxxiii. 19, and xxxiv. 26 ; 
Deut. xiv. 21, has puzzled many. Some have thought the 
food was not wholesome, others, that it was inhuman. But we 
learn from ancient writers that this practice was used in 
magical incantations ; for a kid was killed, and boiled in milk 
drawn from its mother, and then the trees, gardens, and 
fields were sprinkled with the milk, in order to render 
them fruitful. It was, in fact, a heathen sacrifice, espe- 
cially contrasted with the thank-offering for the harvest, 
and the mention of it is connected with the law for the 
ceremony of offering the firat-fruits. This law was also 
in accordance with the feast of tabernacles or ingathering, 
the prohibition of leavened bread at the passover, and the 
command that the first-fruits should be brought only to 
the temple. These customs are all more fully described at 
pages 234 — 238 of this volume, and were all prohibitions 
of heathen observances. 

Tb«) direction not to mar the corners of their beards, 
in Ley. xix. 27, forbade the heathen practice of tearing the 
hair or beard, to lay it on the funeral pile, or as marks of 
mourning. The original term seems also to include various 
modes of cutting the hair, used among the heathen as 
marks of gratitude, or vows of dedication to some idolatrous 
object. Maimonides, in his treatise concerning idolatry, 
details many of these heathen ceremonials. The cutting 
of hair for the dead (Lev. xix. 28) was also a heathen 
fimeral observance. It is even now practised by the Ame- 
rican Indians, and others. The Jews who feU ini*) idolatry 
gave waj%to this practice, and the prophets especially 
rebuked it. Isa. xv. 2; Jer. xvi. 6; xlvii. 5 . 

' The custom of imprinting marks upon the body, forbidden 
in the same passage, has been a favourite usage with most* 
uncivilized heathens. We read of it among the ancient 
Britons, and have seen it in the natives of Polynesia, or the 
* South Islands. 

p3 
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Often the ancient hSftheiis showed who was their favourite 
deity by these marks: thus a thunderbolt was used for Ju- 
piter, a spear for Mars, an ivy-leaf for Bacchus, and a trident 
for Neptune. When Ptolemy Philopater persecuted the 
Jews of Alexandria, he ordered that they should be marked 
with the ivy-leaf, the symbol of his god, Bacchus, or else 
doomed to slavery and death. These marks were sometimes 
impressed with a hot iron, but more frequently by pressing 
sharp points into the flesh, and filling the punctures with 
some indelible liquid, as is done in the South Seas. True 
religion requires its followers also to bear the mark or 
badge of their profession, even holiness, and separation 
from the world (2 Cor. vi. 17). In Kev. xiv. 1, the followers 
of the Lamb are described as having his Father’s name 
in their foreheads, and the worshippers of tlie beast as 
having his mark on their right hands or foreheads, Eev. 
xiii. 27. 

The early Christians adopted the cross as their badge, 
which was then a token of reproach ; but Satan, ever on the 
watch, turned this to an occasion of evil, and it was after- 
wards a badge of idolatry, worship being given to the cross, 
not to Him who died on it. The early Christians spoke of 
heathen and Christian badges as not agreeing ; they might 
have expressed their meaning in still plainer terms, so as to 
leave no doubt that they referred to inward, and not mere 
outw'ard observances. (See Rom. ii. 29 ) 

The cross seems to have been originally a Jewish oiark. 
It is beautifully referred to, Ezek. ix. 4, as the ancient 
figure of the Hebrew letter though let it be here ob- 
served that the outward sign or figure is very briefly passed 
by. The passage implies merely a marking or setting 
apart of the people of God from others, like the blood- 
besprinkled doors in Exod. xii. 13. Those who have been 
among the Hindoos describe many of them as bearing 
marks on their foreheads, consisting of spots of different 
coloured chalk, distinguishing the god whom they serve. 
This mayiremind the reader of Deut. xxxii. 5. 

The injunction, Deut. xxii. 5, that the sexes ^^ould not 
wear the dresses of each other, is, in some degree, a moral 
precept. Bad consequences have followed such changes, even 
when made only in sport, and they cannot be too strictly 
forbidden amongst youth. Among the Jews there was 
probably another circumstance also in view : Maimonides 
relates, that, among the heathens, it was customary for a ‘ 
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woman to put on a man’s coat of armour, for the worship 
of the idol Mars, and for men, in like manner, to wear 
female attire, in honour of Venus. These usages were 
attended with gross immorality. All such practices, as well 
as hWhen superstitions, were therefore guarded* against by 
this command. 



A Prophet rebuking the jews for idolatrous practices. 

A similar explanation may be given as to the law against 
ploughing with an ox or an ass together. Dent, xxii. 10. 
The yoking animals so dissimilar in strength and habits, 
besides being a cruel practice, was connected with some 
heathen rites. This regulation, and others connected with 
it, have been traced to be in direct opposition to the usages 
of the Zabians, doubtless derived from the most ancient 
kind of idolatry, that which Job condemned, ch. xxxi. 
26 — 28. Under this head might also be classed the wearing 
garments of linen and woollen mixed together, which was 
not only a practice of the .Zabians, but the scholars of 
Pythagoras also were dressed in cloth made of wool and 
flax. Other rites were connected with sowing different ' 
sorts of seed together. All these prohibitions tended to 
keep the Jews from mixing with idolaters. Had they gone 
among them, they must have been in contact with rites and 
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articles forbidden in express terms by tbeir law. But 
enough has been shown in the foregoing examples to render 
it unnecessary to enter upon details which cannot profit at 
this time, ^veral ceremonial observances may therefore 
be briefly passed over. Here, for instance, the laws re- 
specting uncleanliness, Lev. xv. and xx.; the rules to be 
observed by the priests, Lev. xxi. and xxii. ; and also the 
directions concerning the plague of leprosy, Lev. xiii. and 
xiv. ; Dent. xxiv. 8, 9. Respecting these also several par- 
ticulars are given in page 250. 

The prohibition against eating blood was also subversive 
of certain Gentile superstitions, and is frequently enjoined. 
Lev. xvii. and xix. 26; vii. 26, 27; Deut. xii. 16; xv. 23. 
This prohibition has been justly described as most con- 
sistent with temperance, prudence, and religious caution; 
for flesh eaten with blood in warm climates is indigestible 
and unwholesome. But here, no doubt, there was a refer- 
ence to the appointed sacrifices and to the precious blood 
of Christ, which alone cleanseth fi:om all sin, as the great 
sacrifice that all lesser victims were designed to prefigure, 
which is so often and plainly declared in Scripture. 1 John 
i. 7.; Rev. i. 5; Heb. ix. 14. 

Many of the heathens, in their sacrificial observances, 
also drank a part of the blood of the victim, and by joining 
together in this, sealed their most solemn vows, which, in 
fact, were made under the sanction of the evil one. Of this 
the prophet speaks, Ezek. xxxiii. 25 ; and the classical scho- 
lar will recollect the descriptions of Homer, from which it 
is clear, that by that practice they thought to hold com- 
munion with spirits in the invisible world. St. Paul, in 
1 Cor. X. 20, 21, shows that these things were incompatible 
with true religion. The prohibition against eating blood 
was needful in the days of the early Christians, but is 
not so now that heathenism has disappeared, Acts xv. 20. 
Still, however, cruelty is a sin against this law. 

The ceremonial laws respecting purifications not only 
kept up a needful separation from unbelievers, but they also 
distinctly pointed out the holiness of heart and life required 
by the Divine law. The celebrated Jewish writer, Maimo- 
nides, observes, Cleanliness of dress, washing of the body, 
and the removal of all dirt and^squalidness, is certainly the 
intention of the law; but subordinate to the purification of 
the conduct and the heart from depraved and corrupt morals. 
For, to think that extaior purity, by ablutions of the body 
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and dress, can be sufficient, though a man indulges in 
gluttony and drunkenness, is the extremest madness.” 

Thus the ceremonial law of the Jews taught them the 
leading doctrines of divine truth, first, by those rites which 
were, as St. Paul describes, types and shadows of good 
things to come : Heb. viii. 9, 10. Secondly, by pointing 
out certain things to be abstained from, which had direct 
reference to heathen worship and idolatrous practices. 
Thus, even those who did not enter into the typical mean- 
ing of the first class of ceremonies, who did not look to the 
Messiah therein set forth, were guarded from the debasing 
and abominable practices of the heathen, “^and might be led 
to ask why they were thus kept a separate people, which the 
prophets constantly called on them to remember. The epistle 
to the Hebrews especially gives information on the subject of 
the ceremonial law, and should be read in connexion with 
the Pentateuch, for the purpose of obtaining clear ideas on 
these points. It has been well called the Jewish Gospel. 
The following remarks by Dr. Owen are appropriate to the 
subject : — “ By the blood of sacrifices, God signified his will 
and pleasure in two things, First, That by this blood there 
should be a political remission granted to sinners, that they 
should not die under the sentence of the law, as it was the 
rule of the government of the nation. And in this sense, 
for such sins as were not politically to be spared, no sacrifice 
was allowed. Secondly, That real spiritual forgiveness and 
grackus acceptance with himself was to be obtained only 
by that which was signified by this blood, which was the 
sacrifice of Christ himself. And whereas the sins of the 
people were of various kinds, there were particular sacrifices 
instituted to answer that variety. Their institution and 
order is recorded, Lev. i. 7 ; and if any person neglected that 
especial sacrifice which was appointed to make atonement 
for his especial sin, he was left under the sentence of the law ; 
politically and spiritually there was no remission. Yea, also, 
there might be sins that could not be reduced directly to any 
of those for whose remission sacrifices were directed. Where- 
fore God graciously provided against the distress or ruin of 
the church on either of these accounts. He had graciously 
prepared the great anniversary sacrifice, wherein public 
atonement was -made for all the sins, transgressions, and 
iniquities of the whole people, of what sort soever they 
were: Lev. xvi. 21. But in the whole of his ordinances 
he eetahlished the rule, that ‘ without shedding of blood 
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there is no remission.’ This is the great demonstration of 
the demerit of sin, of the holiness, righteousness, and grace 
of God. For such was the nature of sin, such was the 
righteousness of God, that without shedding of blood it 
could not be pardoned. And what blood must this be? 
That the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin, 
was utterly imp6ssible, as our apostle declares. It must be 
the blood of the Son of God : Rom. hi. 24, 2o ; Actsxx. 28. 
And herein were glorified both the love and grace of God, 
in that he spared not his only Son, but gave him up to be 
a bloody sacrifice in death for us all.” 

It may also be remarked, that the ceremonial law neces- 
sarily ceased with the existence of the Jewish polity, as a 
separate state. It was to the Jews a safeguard and sup- 
port, and conferred on them benefits which far outweighed 
its burdens ; hut when the Jewish nation had filled up the 
measure of their guilt, by crucifying the Lord of glory, 
when the Romans were sent to take away their place and 
nation, then the Jewish ceremonial law was abrogated, 
and became unnecessary. There was no longer a reason for 
these restrictions when the door was opened to the Gentiles, 
and therefore, even before the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
remarkable discussion, described in Acts xv., decided, under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost, that those teachers were 
wrong who thought it needful to bring Gentile Christians 
under the Jewish yoke. Other enactments were given, of 
which the literal observance would be useful, till tfee do- 
minion of heathenism had ceased in the Christian world; 
and which, in a spiritual sense, would require to be regarded 
through succeeding ages. 

The Jewish vows were observances closely connected with 
this part of our subject ; But they were limited to the Mo- 
saic dispensation, rather than applicable to the Christian 
system. The directions as to vows will be found, Lev. xxvii ; 
Numb. XXX ; Deut. xxiii. 21 — 23. These passages show, 
that the particulars of a vow were to be distinctly expressed, 
and not merely a mental resolution : this would prevent 
many unnecessary scruples in the minds of conscientious 
persons, arising from passing thoughts^ and hasty sugges- 
tions. It is also clearly stated, that if the party who made 
a vow was under the control of others, the vow was not 
binding without the sanction of the husband, parent, or 
s^erior. But herein the Jews made the law of God of none 
moci through their traditions: see Matt. xv. 4 — 6 j Mark 
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vii. 9 — 13. If a man declared that his property ^vas 
corban,” or devoted to God, he was considered as for- 
bidden to afford his parents any relief from that fime. 
This was a device to let a parent perish from want, and, 
under pretence of a religious obligation, to gratify malig- 
nant or covetous feelings, by directly breaking the fifth 
commandment. In this case, the son was not required 
actually to give to the temple, or to the priests, what ought 
to have been given to the parent ;^t was enough if he 
declared an intention to do so. Encouragement was 
thereby given to an avaricious spirit; this was contrary 
to the express law, Lev. xxvii. 15 — 22, 23, which shows 
how the Lord God knows the lurking thoughts of the 
heart, and how the love of riches would make the people 
incline to cut short even their holy offerings; therefore, 
if any one changed his mind, and desired to retain what 
he had devoted to the Lord s service, he not only had 
to bestow what was equal in value, but to add one -fifth 
part more. 

xU first we may be inclined to doubt that even the Pha- 
risees could countenance such a direct breach of the Divine 
law, as the law of the corban, when its advantage to them 
was but contingent. A little reflection, however, will ex- 
plain this. When the law of God had been thus broken, 
the conscience would be brought into bondage ; and, when 
the heart is not renewed, relief under trouble in such a 
case will be sought from man, rather than directly from 
God himself. The Pharisees of old, and the anti-christian ‘ 
priesthood of later days, have availed themselves of this 
feeling, and large sums have often been bequeathed for 
superstitious purposes, in the hope of obtaining relief from 
self-accusation, for the misemploy ment of comparatively 
small amounts. Here the declarations of God’s word are 
express : Man is required to do justljf, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly wuth his God, Micah vi. 8. If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us. If we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.” 1 John i. S, 9. It is not the offering of 
thousands of rams, or ten thousands of rivers of oil, tha| 
will satisfy for the sin of the soul. God can overrule the 
false ideas of men on the subject, and cause a bequest to 
a charitable society, or a religious institution, to become 
the means of good to others; but let none consider that 
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such a disposal of property ever will remove the stain which 
may have been contracted by fraud or violence in acquiring 
wealth, or by withholding more than is meet, while in- 
creasing the store. It is true, 

There is a fountain fill’d with blood, v 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins, 

And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 

Lose all their guilty stains 

and we are expressljf told, that the blood of J esus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin, 1 John i. 7 ; but when pardon has 
thus been obtained, and the heart is renewed by God the 
Holy Spirit, all will be devoted to the service of our Lord 
and Master. Not, however, by taking or withholding, 
contrary to the principles of the Divine law, under the 
idea that wealth, thus gotten by vanity, can be accepted 
if applied for other purposes, however laudable in them- 
selves. Where God requires services at our hands, he will 
send the needful ability or property, for the purpose. Let 
us seek to employ the talents committed to us in simplicity 
and faith, avoiding the snares into which many Ml, by 
thinking that they are doing service to the Lord, when, 
in fiiot, they are only gratifying their own self-will, and 
even their corrupt inclinations. In connexion with, this 
subject we may observe, that whatever was vowed to God, 
must have been obtained honestly, or it was not accepted. 
This is expressly stated in several passages of the sacred 
writings: herein was a striking contrast between the 
Divine law and the observances of heathenism, under 
whi<Ji, in some cases, money was expressly acquired by 
infamous and sinful practices, that it might be applied to 
the service of idols. Even now, in heathen lands, these 
shameful practices exist. 

The vows of execration, or devoting to destruction, 
called cherem, were Solemn ; they did not admit of retrac- 
tion or change of purpose. The destruction of Jericho, 
recorded in the book of Joshua, is a remarkable example 
of this, and was the result of the wrath of God against the 
sins of the Canaanitish nations. The circumstances need 
not be here noticed; the reader may refer to what is said 
upon the subject in Thk Journeys of the Children of 
Israel.” The same awful penalty was denounced against 
any city of Israel that should introduce the worship of 
fiilse gods, Dent. xiiL 12 — -18. Some have thought that 
the sacrihoe of Jephtha's daughter was of this description; 
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but the original word is different, it is neder, and implies 
resigning or giving up to the service of the Lord ; not 
civerem, or destruction of the thing dedicated. 



MODEBN JEUICHO. 

In Lev. xxvii. are the rules relating to things dedicated 
to God by a solemn vow. Tlie vow of Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 20 
— 22, was similar. Other vows were of abstinence or self- 
denial, as to abstain from wine, and to be scrupulously 
careful in some circumstances of conduct. Such was the 
vow of the Nazarite; see Numbers vi. There were two 
classes of Nazarites — those wholly devoted, often from 
their birth, as* Samson and John the Baptist; and those 
for a limited period, which vows were not unfrequent on 
recovery from sickness, or deliverance from danger, and 
continued for an interval of time before sacrifices of thanks- 
giving were offered. Here we may refer to Acts xviii. 18. 
The apostle Paul, for some reason not recorded, bound 
himself by a vow, in consequence of which he shaved his 
head, and we find him afterwards saying he‘ must needs go 
to Jerusalem. He felt that it was his duty to proceed there 
at that time ; this was also needful for the performance of 
his vow, for when such an engagement was made in a foreign 
.country, the party must go to Jerusalem to perform it. 
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We may notice the similarity of the Eomish pilgrimages 
to this custom ; but many abuses accompanied these ob- 
servances in the days ofj our fathers, and are continued in 
some degree even up to the present day. 

Advocates of popery refer to the vows under the Mosaic 
law, and to the Nazarites in particular, when they seek to 
defend their monastic institutions. But a slight examina- 
tion of the subject will show, that even the ceremonial 
observances of the Mosaic law do not, in this respect, 
afford any sanction to the slavish restrictions and painful 
results of the system maintained by the church of Borne. 
There is nothing in common, between the cheerful, simple- 
hearted, and pious devotedness of the Hebrew votaries, such 
as the Bechabites, Jer. xxxv., and the victims of the Bomish 
system; the horrors of which, even in our own times, have 
been very ably delineated by Blanco White, and many 
others, A system, by the principles of which Blanco 
White saw some of the intimate friends of his youth hur- 
ried into the grossest and most daring profligacy while 
under its slavish observances he saw one sister, at the age 
of twenty-two, slowly sink into the grave, from decaying 
health, the result of spiritual apprehensions and temporal 
privations ; and bade farewell to another sister, who, at the 
age of twenty, was induced to leave an infirm mother 
to the care of servants and strangers, and to bind herself to 
the observance of rules which denied her the comforts 
. enjoyed even by the lowest classes of society. Her health 
speedily gave way, and disease filled her conscience with 
fears. Her brother says, “ I had often to endure the tor- 
ture of witnessing her agonies at the confessional. I left 
her, when I quitted Spain, dying much too slowly for her 
only chance for relief. I wept bitterly for her loss two 
years after; yet I could not be so cruel as to wish her 
alive.” After this brief allusion to the horrors of the 
monastic vows, both in their principles and their effects, 
can any one doubt whether they are the institutions of 
God or the inventions of mani ‘ They illustrate the state- 
ment of our Lord, that the Pharisees bound men with 
heavy burdens, grievous to be borne. The apostle said 
to his brethren, ye are not ignorant of the devices of Satan, 
2 Cor. ii. 1 1 : let us beware that he get no advantage over us. 

This part of our subject must not be left without re- 
ferring to the vow of Jonadab, the son of Bechab, and the 
feithfulness with which his descendants observed it in the 
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days of Jeremiah, ch. xxxv. It has been said that the 
Kechabites still exist, according to the Divine promise, 
ver. 19. Joseph Wolff relates, that one of these people, 
named Mousa, was pointed out to him, in 1824, while 
among the Yezedi, or devil- worshippers, in Mesopotamia. 
He was wild in his appearance like an Arab, dressed in 
the costume usual among ‘those children of the desert, and 
was standing by his horse, the bridle in his hand, ready to 
mount. Wolff showed him the Bible in Hebrew and Arabic, 
and found he was acquainted with the Old Testament. 
On inquiring whose descendant he was, Mousa replied by 
turning to the book of Jeremiah, and read ch. xxxv. 5 — 11 ; 
and added, ^‘We reside at Hadoram, Usal, and Mecca, 
in the deserts around those places. We drink no wine, 
and plant no vineyard, and sow no seed, and live in tents, 
as Jonadab our father commanded us. Hobab was our 
father too ; come to us, you will still find 60,000 in num- 
ber, and you see thus the prophecy has beeq fulfilled: 
‘ Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; 
Jonadab the son of Rechab shall not want a man to stand 
before me for ever.’ ” Mousa accepted the Bible, mounted 
his horse, and galloped off to the desert, carrying with him 
the word of God, and leaving behind him a striking evi- 
dence to the truth of sacred writ. Such is the account 
given by Joseph Wolff; and let us not forget why the Re- 
chabites were made a sign to the prophets, or rather to the 
peoplS at large. The children of Rechab obeyed the words 
of their father ; the Jews refused to listen to the warnings 
of their God, as spoken by his servants the prophets. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"’HE SABBATICAL YEAR — ^THE JUBILEE — THE NEW MOONS. 

The sabbatical year was an ordinance in the law given 
l)y Moses, and had reference to the institution of the sab- 
bath, As the sabbath of the seventh day was a day of rest 
for man and beast, so the sabbatical year was a time of rest 
for the land, which, during every seventh year, was to lie 
fallow, or remain uncultivated. What was produced with- 
out tillage or pruning was to be left common for all, espe- 
cially for the poor and for the cattle, Exod. xxiii. 11 ; Lev. 
XXV. 1 — 22. Hut the Jews were not to pass their time in 
idleness during this year. They could fish, and pursue the 
wild beasts, repair their buildings and furniture, and carry 
on manufactures and commerce. They also were more em- 
ployed in devotional services this year, when the whole law 
was to be publicly read, Deujt. xxxi. 10 — 13. To prevent 
any suffering from famine, in consequence of this adherence 
to the Divine command, God promised an unusual supply 
every sixth year. This remarkable institution was a tri^ 
of the faith of the Jews, and of their reliance on a jf^rticu- 
lar Providence, and it was a special mark of that govern- 
ment under which the Israelites were placed when they 
settled in the promised land ; a government which acknow- 
ledged the Lord for their King, and considered him as pre- 
sent among them in a peculiar manner. It created and 
strengthened a sense of dependence on God, and charity 
towards man, reminding them that Jehovah was Lord of 
the soil, and that they held it only from his bounty. In 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 21, the neglect of this law is mentioned 
particularly among the national sins which caused the cap- 
tivity ; and the length of the captivity, seventy years, is 
stated as compensating the land, by giving it a period of 
rest equal to that during which the Jews had defrauded it 
of its sabbaths. If we calculate by the whole term of this 
period, it would lead us to conclude that the observance of 
the sabbatical year was wholly neglected soon after the 
land was governed by kings. Samuel, indeed, expressly 
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told the people, that their desire for a king -was a direct 
renouncing of Jehovah as their King and Euler; and we 
may conclude, that all institutions which especially regarded 
the Lord as their immediate Sovereign would then be neg- 
lected. Another date, how'ever, is assigned by Prideaux. 
He reckons only the fifty -two years which elapsed between 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the return of the Jews, 
during which period the land was wholly desolated. This 
gives a period of 364 years, and goes back to an early part- 
of the reign of Asa. 

After the return from captivity the sabbatical yo«,io 
were better observed, although this was rendered more 
difficult by the insecurity of property, and the foreign tri- 
bute the land was then under. However, Josephus men- 
tions, that exemption from taxes during the sabbatical 
years was obtained from Alexander, and afterwards from 
the Roman emperors. 

The seventh year was a year of release from debts, or 
at least they were not then to be collected ; and the per- 
sonal servitude into which any Hebrew had fallen then 
ended. The laws respecting this freedom are very remark- 
able, showing the kind and merciful spirit of the Mosaic 
law, and taking awaj’’ the most severe features of the 
slavery at that time generally prevalent. Nothing can bo 
more opposite in spirit than the servitude permitted to 
exist among the Hebrews, and that of modern slavery. It 
is indeed time that every nation, professing to be Christian, 
should follow the example of England, and abolish that 
slavery, which is among the worst remains of heathenism, 
and which especially is opposed to every principle of the 
New Testament. 

It is not quite certain, whether servitude among the 
Jews ended in every sabbatical year, or whetiier the ser- 
vice terminated at the end of six years from its commence- 
ment. But an express law directed that servants should 
not be sent away without sopae provision from the produce 
of the soil, or the cattle they had assisted to raise ; and 
another law, providing for the continuance of their servi- 
tude during life, if such was their own wish, further shows 
that the bondage was not intended to be bitter or severe. 
The remarkable laws respecting this servitude, and the re- 
lease from it, will be found in Exod. xxi.. Lev. xxv,, Deut. 
XV. ; and the reader is particularly recommended to examine 
these passages carefully. It has been well asked, Could 
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there be an infidel in such a land, or a sinner against Gk)d 
and his own soul, with such proofs before his eyes of God 
and his attributes, as one sabbatical ye^’ afforded? 

The solemnity of the year of release” was marked at 
its conclusion by the public reading of the law, from a kind 
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of pulpit in the court of the women, during the feast of ta- 
bernacles. The Jewish traditions relate the ceremoniul wuth 
which this was accompanied; and that, in the later times, 
the whole law was not read by the ruler, but the following 
portions, Deut. i. to vi. 4: xi. 13 — 22; xiv. 22; xxix. 2. 
Seven prayers were then recited. It is related, that when 
Agrippa rea,d the passage, Deut. xvii. 15, forbidding the 
setting a stiiinger as king over the people, his eyes were 
filled with tears on remembering that be was of Gentile 
extraction, but the people comforted him, calling out that 
he w^as their brother. 

The year of jubilee was connected with the sabbatical 
year. It was celebrated every fiftieth year, and was to be 
observed by letting the land rest in that year ^Iso ; conse- 
quently, at the jubilee there would be two years following, 
in which the people would depend for support upon the 
especial provision promised by Divine Providence, tev. xxv. 
20 — 22. The only passage of Scripture which is supposed 
to refer to this provision, is 2 Kings xix. 29. 
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The year of jubilee began on the day of expiation, and 
was notified by tke solemn sounding of trumpets through* 
out the land; whence some suppose the name of jubilee is 
derived ; others consider that the word denotes, “ to bring 
back,” or, liberty.” The Jews on the coast of Malabar 
told Buchanan, that when their fathers settled in that land, 
after the destruction of the second temple, they brought 
with them the two silver trumpets used at the jubilee. 
There were two such trumpets kept in most of the consi- 
derable towns of Judaea. In this year all lands or houses, 
in the countfy, which had been sold; or alienated, were to 
be returned to the fe<milies that originally possessed them : 
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a provision evidently intended to preserve that middle 
state, as to property, which is most conducive to human 
happiness. Ezekiel xlvi. IG — 18, extends this to royal 
glints. In# this year also, all the poor Israelites, who, 
although not sold as slaves, had engaged themselves an^ 
their families as servants, returned into the possession of 
their paternal inheritance. Never was there any people so 
secured as the Israelites, both as to their property and as 
to their personal liberty. 
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It has been well observed, that no lawgiver would have 
ventured to propose such laws, had tlibre.not been the 
fullest conviction, on his own part and that of the people, 
that a peculiar Providence would facilitate its execution. 
And it was the want of faith in that peculiar Providence, 
which led to the neglect of this solemn observance, and 
consequently to further ruinous evils. 

We may imagine the joy which would re-echo through 
the land, when, on the evening of the solemn day of atone- 
ment, the sound of the silver trumpet was heard in every 
town, announcing the commencement of this auspicious 
period. How beautiful is the following sketch, of one of 
the families liberated at the jubilee, returning to tlieir 
paternal home ! 

“ The freedom-freighted blast through all the land 
At once in every city echoing rings « 

Free is the bondman now, each one returns 
To his inheritance. The man grown old 
In sersdtude far from his native fields, 

Hastes joyous on his way ; no hills are steep, 

Smooth is each rugged path ; his little oiie^ 

Sport as they go ; while oft the mother chides 
Their lingering step, lured by the way-side flowers. 

At length the hill, from which a farewell look, 

And still another parting look, he cast 
On his paternal vale, appears in view. 

The summit gain’d, throbs hard his heart with joy 
And sorrow blent, to see that vale once more. 

Instant his eager eye darts to the roof 
Where first he saw the light : his youngest bom 
He lifts, and pointing to the much-loved spot, 

Says, ‘There thy fathers lived, and there they sleep. 
Onward he goes, near and more near he draws : 

How sweet the tinkle of the palm-bower’d brook, 

The sun-beam slanting through the cedar grove ! 

How lovely and how mild ! but lovelier stUl 
The welcome in the eye of ancient friends, 

Scarce known at first : and dear the fig-tree shade, 

’Neath which on sabbath eve his father told 
Of Israel, from the house of bondage freed, 

Led through the desert to the promised land. 

With eager arms the aged stem he clasps, 

And with his tears the furrowed bark bedews ; 

And still, at midnight-hour, he thinks he heirs 
The blissful sound that brake the bondman’s chains. 

The glorious peal of freedom and of joy I” 

Grahame. 

Shall not we consider this a lively emblem of the gos- 
pel declaring to all the acceptable year of the Lord 1 Isa. 
Ixi. 1, 2. It is to be regretted that the poet just quoted has 
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not noticed how the joy of a believing Israelite set free by 
the jubilee, would be heightened by the remembrance that 
his liberation was introduced by the day of expiation or 
atonement, in which freedom from spiritual bondage was 
both sought and commemorated. 

Jesus, our great High Priest, 

Hath full atonement made ; 

Ye weary spirits, rest; 

Ye mournful souls, be glad. 

The year of jubilee is come ; 

Return, ye ransom’d sinners, home ! 

Hales considers that Luke iv. 18, 19, is an evidence that 
our Lord began his public ministry in a year of jubilee. 

It has been noticed, that the sabbatical year, and the 
year of jubilee, were especially institutions of mercy to the 
poorer Israelites ; and we must again remark, how much 
consideration towards them was manifested in every part 
of the Mosaic law. This is no slight proof of its Divine 
origin. Let any one read these enactments, or only refer 
to the passages, Lev. xiv. 21 ; xix. 10, 15 ; xxv. 26 — 47 ; 
Deut. XV. 7 — 18, and say whether the Divine law is not 
infinitely superior to every code of heathen laws, and to 
all the counsels of pagan philosophers. Deut. xv. 11 is 
a very remarkable passage. All the provisions of the Mo- 
saic law were calculated to maintain the people at large in 
a happy state, bein^ neither exalted by riches, nor ground 
down by poverty; yet wo read the positive declaration, 
that the poor shall never cease out of the land,’* accompa- 
nied with the plain precept, ‘^Therefore I command thee, 
saying, Thou shalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, 
to thy poor, and to thy needy, in thy land.” Is it not 
evident, that the constant occasions that exist for the ex- 
ercise of charity to the, poor, are designed that our hearts 
should not grow cold, nor be hardened to any of our 
Christian affections and duties? The text, Prov. xiv. 31, 
contains a striking warning : He that oppresseth the poor 
reproacheth his Maker : but he that honoureth him hath 
mercy on the poor.” 

For particulars concerning the festival of the new moon, 
and of the feast of trumpets, see pp. 284 — 286. 
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DEPOSITING THE TWOT' TABLES OP LAWS IN THE ARK. 

CHAPTER VI. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON THE MORAL LAWS. 

The moral laws were declared in the ten commandments, 
which were solemnly delivered from Mount Sinai, as re- 
corded in the twentieth chapter of Exodus, under the cir- 
cumstances there mentioned, and which are noticed in the 
‘^Journeys of the Children of Israel.” These laws were 
given in a clear ana permanent form ; not only declared 
aloud, as with the voice of the trumpet, but twice written by 
the finger of God on tables of stone, which were carefully 
preserved in the ark. How different this from the vague- 
ness and uncertainty of tradition ! Surely then these com- 
mandments must contain a summary of all our duties to 
God and man. Accordingly, we shall find that the other 
moral enactments may all be referred to one or other of 
these ten commandments, and are quite consistent with 
them; not like the writings of the Jewish rabbins, often 
contradictory, and always superfluous. 
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When onr blessed Lord was upon earth, though he set 
aside the J ewish traditions, condemning them in the strong- 
est terms, he declared that became not to destroy the law, 
but to fulfil it, Matt. v. 18. To the moral law therefore 
all may be referred, as expressed by our Saviour in these 
words, Mark xii. 29 — 33 : Thou shalt love the Loipd thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength thus comprehending 
the first four commandments, or the first table ; and adding. 
Thou shalt love thj neighbour as thyself thus including 
the second table, or the last six. 

The moral law was not only given to the Israelites from 
Mount Sinai, but it was repeated to their children thirty- 
eight years later in the plains of Jordan, when about to 
enter the promised land. On this latter. occasion, it was 
sanctioned by a solemn recapitulation of all the mercies 
they had experienced in the wilderness. Some variations 
were made, but none of material import. The fourth 
command, for the observance of the sabbath, is enforced 
by an additional motive, their redemption from Egypt, 
Deut. V. 15, which was typical of the believer’s redemption 
by Christ, and therefore furnished to Christians, as well as 
to the ancient Jew, an additional motive for the duty and 
privilege of the observance of the holy day, as well* as an 
additional consideration for allowing to servants the need- 
.ful sabbath rest, of which many without thought, and 
others Vith atheistic indifference, deprive them. To the 
fifth command is also added a motive, As the Lord thy 
God hath commanded thee,” and an additional promise, 
‘‘that it may go well with thee,” Deut. v. 16. To this 
St. Paul refers, Eph. vi. 3. 

Now, all these commands are holy, just, and good. Their 
observance tends to promote the glory of God and the hap- 
piness of men. If mankind were guided by the principles 
here plainly laid down, the world would present a widely 
different scene from that which at present it displays. But 
though the way of holiness and happiness is plainly set 
before men, yet they will not walk therein, unless renewed 
in the spirit of their minds, being bom again by the Holy 
Spirit, as our Lord fully showed to Nicodemus. Even 
the renewed man is continually prone to depart from the 
ways of peace, and to forget his main principles of action. 
It is the great regret of the believer, that his oormpt nature 
still hinders him from keeping the law, Komans vii. 23« 
q2 
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He that offends in one ipoint is guilty of all, and there- 
fore the most exalted Christian daily needs to throw him- 
self on the mercy of God in Christ. Thus the law is our 
schoolmaster, Gal. iii. 24. And while these spiritual bene- 
fits flow from the Divine law, even on earthly principles 
therd^ is great reward in keeping the commands of God. 
Hero the experience of all classes of persons might be re- 
ferred to, as showing that there is no jjeaco to the wicked, 
who oppose these laws. Men need not only the general 
precept addressed to all, and also the voice of conscience 
speaking within each individual, but, alas ! the former is 
continually lost sight of, and the latter often silenced. Thus 
there is need for permanent and public directions to com- 
munities at large, upon which they may be required to act, 
so that rulers may be a ‘‘ terror” to the evil doer, and give 
praise to those that do well. These are statute laws ; ex- 
press directions and full explanations of what is right and 
wrong. The need of these clearly appears ; for the Lord, after 
giving the ten commandments, immediately followed them 
by statutes and judgments, and instituted a regular official 
administration for their establishment and enforcement. 

In conformity with this example, in later ages, under tjie 
changed and changing circumstances of the nation, addi- 
tional laws and regulations were made ; and, in like manner, 
in other nations, a continual succession of enactments is 
requisite ; yet all should be in conformity to the two great, 
principles of the moral law. The Pharisees departed griev- 
ously from this perfect rule, consequently our blessed Lord 
charges them with making void the law of God, and de- 
nounces a woe upon them as rulers, for laying burdens upon 
others, which they would not themselves bear, thus at once 
refusing to do unto others as they would themselves desire 
to be done unto. Let us then remember the great prin- 
ciples of the moral law, as the standard by which every 
minor and more detached rule should be tried. It was in 
the neglect of these that Israel sinned and fell. 

Their glory faded, and their race dispersed, 

The last of nations now, though once the first ; 

They warn and teach the proudest, would they learn, 

Keep wisdom, — or meet vengeance in your turn.’' . 

The first announcement of the moral law was preceded 
by a brief reference to the providential dealings of the 
Almighty, proving that he is a God of love, and that all 
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his paths are mercy and truth unto such as keep his Cove- 
nant and his testimonies. Ye have seen,” he said, what 
I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ 
wings, and brought you unto.myself,” Exod. xix. 4.‘ This 
comparison would probably remind the Israelites of scenes 
that they had witnessed in the deserts of Arabia. It is 
more fully alluded to by Moses in Dcut. xxxii. 11, 12, and 
has been thus spiritualized in verse : 

“ The eagle fond her charge awakes, 

Where in the nest they doze, 

And while her fluttering plumes she shakes, 

The way to fly she shows. 

She spreads her wings, her young to bear. 

Before their own they try, 

And takes them up, and cleaves the air, 

And soars above the sky. 

‘ ’Twas thus in nature’s sleep I la; 

Wben Christ his Spirit shed ; 

His Spirit stiiT’d me up to pray 
And hover’d o’er my head. 

Infusing the first gracious hope, 

He spread his wings abroad. 

And train’d his infant pupil up 
To seek the face of God. 

The object of his kindest care 
He never yet forsook, 

But did himself my weakness bear, 

And all my burden took. 

He bore me up from earth ; he bore 
On wings of heavenly love, 

And taught my callow soul to soar 
To these bright realms above.” 

Thus Jesus, the Lawgiver, has now left his people an 
example in his own fulfilment of all righteousness, and his 
concern for them is repeatedly described under similar 
figures ; Isa. xlvi. 3, 4; Heb. xii. 1, 2. 

A late writer has remarked that the actions of our blessed 
Lord when upon earth, may be divided into three distinct 
classes^ 1. The things which he did, as God, in which it 
would be presumption to think of imitating him ; 2. Those; 
which had reference to the climate and customs of the 
country in which he was, and which would be unsuitable 
for general imitation; and, 3. Those in which he left us, an 
example that we should follow his steps, as showing our 
duty both towards God and man. So the same distinctions 
have also been applied to the moral regulations by which 
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the Jewish state was to be governed. Here are, 1. Laws 
connected with the Theocracy, or the immediate government 
of God, by which they were distinguished from other na- 
tions, and which it would be presumption to apply else- 
where; and, 2. Laws referring to the time and place in 
which they were enacted, which would be unsuitable else- 
where. 3. There are also laws connected with the general 
principles of morality and religion, which are binding on 
all mankind; and from considering them, much instruction 
may be derived that is suitable for every age and every 
climate. 

It is pleasing to observe, that the lately christianized 
islanders of the South Seas have frequently referred to 
the rules and principles of Scripture in the formation of 
their own laws. Thus it is related that, in 1832, the 
queen of Eaiatea, when consulted by the representatives of 
her subjects, as to whether the introduction and sale of 
ardent spirits should be allowed in her dominions, sent to 
them a copy of the New Testament, with a message, Let 
the principles contained in that book be the foundation of 
all your proceedings,” and the result was, the prohibition of 
intoxicating liquors. Might it not be said that this " queen 
of the south shall rise up in the judgment” against many 
who have had greater advantages, yet do not show the 
same regard to the injunctions of Scripture, by using 
endeavours to deter those under their influence from 

The road that leads from competence and peace 

To indigence and rapine ; till at last 

Society, grown weary of the load, 

Shakes her encumber’d lap and casts them out.” 

And it is impossible to state the benefits which have 
been derived, even from the outward observance of the 
laws given by God to man, or the sin and danger of those 
who slight and reject these benefits, and turn after things 
that cannot profit, saying, like Israel (5f old, We will be 
as the heathen families of the countries, that serve wood 
and stone, Ezek. xx. 32. “ And this is the condemnation, 

that light is come into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. For 
every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh 
to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved,” John iii. 
19, 20. How fearful is the responsibility of those who thus 
slight the privileges they enjoy, as the words of St. Paul 
in Romans ii. most plainly testify. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH COMMANDMENTS. 

In addition to the tpn commandments, which are given 
Exod. XX. I — 17, and other precepts given in the books of 
Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, the book of Deuteronomy 
contains a repetition of most of the Mosaic laws, and often 
further develops the principles which they set forth and 
enforce. These enactments have been classed under each 
of the ten commandments, selecting that to which they 
most appropriately belong, according to the index annexed, 
pages MS, 344, which is taken from one that was printed 
nearly 200 years ago, from a manuscript in the library 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. Some explanatory remarks 
will now be given upon each of the commandments in 
their order. The whole will show that 

Religion never was design’d 

To make our pleasures less.” 

THE FIRST COMMANDMENT. 

In Exod. XX. 3. — Thou shalt In Deut. v. 7.^ — Thou shalt 
have IK) other gods before me. have none other gods before me. 

Idolatry was the most heinous crime among the Jews; it 
was not only a sin against the only living and true God, 
but it was also high treason against their chief Ruler. 
This principle is laid down in the first commandment ; the 
second forbids all outward demonstrations or actions that 
are idolatrous. Here is included all worshipping of images, 
whether intended (1) to represent the true God in a visible 
form, or the images of the gods of the Gentiles, which 
either were (2) of Satan under various forms, or (3) of men, 
usually after their decease, who were noted for something 
which the world approves, though often very contrary to 
the Divine commands, and (4) representations of the hea- 
venly bodies^ or other objects of nature. The worship of 
the golden calf, Exod. xxxii,, was of the first sort, and there 
are other instances in their history after the Jews were 
settled in the land of Canaan, but especially the calves of 
q3 
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Jeroboam, 1 Kings xii. 26 — 31. The image of Baal, 2 
Kings iii. 2 and x. 27, and those mentioned so often in the 
historical and prophetic books, were of the other classes. 
All such idolatry is expressly forbidden, Exod. xxxiv. 14, 
and in detail, Deut. iv. 16 — 19 ; viii. 19. 

These precepts, it will be seen, extend to the worship of 
anything besides the true Lord God, although without an 
image : such worship usually consisted of, or was accom- 
panied by, falling prostrate to the earth, or at least bowing 
or kneeling, Exod. xxiii. 24 ; Lev. xxvi. 1 ; 2 Kings v. 1 8. 
In the book of J oshua even the mention of false gods is 
forbidden, Josh, xxiii. 7. 

Not only were images and the worship of idols or other 
visible objects forbidden, but the possessing of altars or 
groves dedicated to them : these were to be cut down and 
destroyed, Exod. xxxiv. 13 ; Deut. vii. 5 ; xii. 3; There 
are various instances of carrying this command into execu- 
tion in the historical books, as Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviii. 4 ; 
Asa, 2 Chron. xiv. 3 ; Jehoshaphat, xvii. 6; Josiah, xxxiv. 
7. The grove, or anything connected with the idol wor- 
ship, was to be utterly destroyed, lest the sight of it should 
recall the use formerly made of it, or there should be some 
superstitious feeling about it. 

All sacrifices of animals, except as offerings to the Lord, 
are forbidden, Lev. xvii. 1 — 7. The most dreadful rite 
of idolatrous worship, human sacrifices, is expressly forbid- 
den, so as to show that the heathen practised it, Levjt. xx, 

1 — 5} Deut. xii. 30, 31; xviii. 10. The most horrible, 
that of the sacrificing their children, was not to be allowed 
among the strangers in the land, Levit. xx. 2 ; nor even to 
be mentioned. The Jews were not to be present at the 
sacrifices of the heathen, lest they should partake of them, 
Exod. xxxiv. 15. The prohibition to offer any sacrifices, 
excepting to the Lord Jehovah, is strongly stated, Exod. 
xxii. 20. 

The greatness of the crime of idolatry was thus fully 
pointed out ; the punishment was death by stoning. Lev. 
XX. 2 ; in this case death was instantly to follow detection, 
Deut. xiii. 10; xvii. 5. When the inhabitants of a city 
had gone and served other gods, they were to be put to 
death, and the city, with all belonging to them, was to be 
utterly destroyed, Deut. xiii. 12 — 17. 

Blmphemy was another branch of the crimes forbidden 
by this command. When the peculiar state of Israel, with 
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the favour of the Lord God dwelhng visibly among them, 
is considered, it will be seen that this was a most heinous 
crime, a denial of the visible operations of the Most High. 
A special instance is recorded, Lev. xxiv. 10 — 16, when 
this law was enacted, and it was declared to extend to the 
stranger as well as to those bom in the land. Naboth 
seems to have been put to death under a false accusation 
of this kind, 1 Kings xxi. 10 — 13; and be it observed, that 
to bless idols, or to speak of them as gods, was blasphemy 
against the Most High. 

Closely connected with blasphemy, indeed a branch of 
that crime, was that oi false 'prophecy. A false prophet was 
held to be such, and was to be stoned, when he spoke in 
the naitie of false gods, without entering into any question 
whether or not he had spoken truly, Deut. xvii. 2 — 6. And 
if he had pretended to speak in the name of the true God, 
still he was liable to punishment when what he had de- 
clared did not come to pass, Deut. xviii. 21, 22. Surely 
the principle of this law should be regarded at the present 
time : not, indeed, to put to death such pretenders, for we 
live under a different dispensation ; but they ought to be 
turned away from, whether, like Irving, they have once 
been teachers of the truth, or, like Southcote and the Mor- 
monite Smith, deceivers and cheats from the beginning. 
Such characters are, indeed, enemies to the truth; they 
have spoken to turn you away from the Lord your God,” 
Deut.^xiii. 5. 

Even those who were not thus guilty, yet who from any 
circumstance were induced to declare that which came not 
to pass, were by no means guiltless, Deut. xviii. 20 — 22. 
WeU would it have been for the church in every age, and 
also at the present day, had this solemn warning been kept 
more fully in mind. Let us also remember, that this is 
applicable not merely to declarations of future events, but 
to every word that is spoken in the name of the Lord. A 
more solemn of6ce cannot easily be pointed out, and the 
faithful ministers of Christ, in every age, have deeply felt 
their responsibility. 

Divination is another branch of idolatry. In the English 
translation of the Bible, this is spoken of under the name 
of witchcraft. It is not to be supposed that the common 
vulgar idea of witches and witchcraft is here meant. A 
more gross delusion seldom has existed than that which 
supposed a poor helpless old woman, however cross, or ill- 
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tempered, or wicked, could torment the cattle and children 
around her, or that she rode through the air on a broom- 
stick, and went tj revel with the devil at night, effecting 
her evil purposes through " a familiar,” as it was called, in 
the shape of a cat, who told her of things she wished to 
know. Surely, at the present day, such nonsense must 
have passed away, and poor old women are now, for the 
most part, allowed to sit with their cats in peace. It is to 
be regretted that the translators of the Bible were led to 
use such a term, although at that time even king James 
himself believed in witchcraft, and required others to do 
the same. The divination and witchcraft meant in the 
Bible, Exod. xxii. 18 ; Lev. xix. 26 — 31 ; xx. 6 — 27 ; 
Deut. xviii. 10, 11, is a more serious evil, and more directly 
idolatrous, as well as diabolical. The eastern people of 
old were very prone to inquire into future events. Of 
course the worshippers of the true God could find no en- 
couragement for such a system, nor did they need it. The 
patrie^rchs, like Abraham of old, had full reliance on the 
Lord their God, but wicked minds wished for unlawful infor- 
mation, and sought it from the votaries and priests of false 
gods. All these false worships had some relation to the wor- 
ship of Satan, especially that of the Serpent (Aub or Ob) : 
to make these inquiries, therefore, was worshipping the 
spirit of evil. It was, as Elijah put it to the messengers of 
Ahaziah, 2 Kings i. 3, 4, a declaration that the inquirer 
did not believe in the God of Israel, but put his trust in 
some exhibition of Satan. This also was Saul’s last of- 
fence, the going to a woman described as having a familiar 
spirit at En-dor, 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. She was not what our 
fathers understood by “ witch or wizard,” but a priestess of 
Ob, one who secretly kept up the serpent-worship ; that 
which was adoration of the old serpent, the devil. And 
we know that mcA worship exists even now over a large 
part of the globe. What is called Buddhism is especially 
of this description ; it prevails over a large portion of the 
east, so that, awful as is the fact, these idolatrous worship- 
pers of Satan even now are far more numerous than all 
the nominal worshippers of Christ, or those of the followers 
of the false prophet, who also reject idolatry, commonly so 
called. Can there be anything more affecting than such 
deplorable infatuation and degradation 1 

The priest of this devil-worsliip, or diviner, was to be 
put to death, Lev. xx. 27 ; but it is to be remembered that 
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God reserved to himself the punishment of those who broke 
this law by consulting the diviner. A striking admoni- 
tion against the sinful practice is contained in Lev. xx. 6 ; 
Deut. xviii. 9 — 13. The fate of Saul showed that these 
commands were not to be disregarded with impunity, 
1 Chron. x. 13. The folly as well as the guilt of such in- 
quiries is exposed by the prophet, Isa. viii. 19; xliv. 25 ; 
xlvii. 13; and the impotence and helplessness 6f the sor- 
cerers were shovm, both in Chaldea and Egypt, where they 
were especially regarded, Exod. viii. 19; ix. 11; Dan. ii. 
27, 28; iv. 7, A similar failure is threatened to the de- 
ceivers in later times, 2 Tim. hi. 8, 9 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1 — 3. 

The prevalence of such customs among the heathens is 
well known, Ezek. xxi. 21. Even the enlightened Ephe- 
sians, in later times, used curious arts, which they renounced 
on receiving the gospel. Acts xix. 19. The sorcerers, who 
abused their powers of mind to deceive the ignorant, like 
Elymas, Acts xiii. 0, and Simon, Acts viii. 9, were always 
strongly opposed to the preaching of the word of God ; 
and the eastern magiciaA, in every age, have evinced 
a similar spirit of enmity, being well aware that there is 
no agreement between the true God and idols ; but wher- 
ever the Lord comes the idols are moved at his presence, 
Isa. xix. 1 ; even as Dagon of old fell before the ark of 
God, 1 Sam. v. 3. 

^ THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 

The Second Commandment stands almost word for word 
in Exod. xx. 4 — 6, and Deut. v. 8 — 10. It is as follows: 
— Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or 
any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is 
in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth : thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
serve them; for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate me; and 
shewing mercy unto thousands of them that love me, and 
keep my commandments.” 

Here must be noticed the precepts for abolishing idolatry, 
and destroying all traces of it. See Exod. xxiii. 24, with 
the fuller explanation, Deut. vii. 25, 26. The whole of the 
latter chapter refers to the subject, as does also Deut. xii. 
2, 3. These directions in their details are not binding on 
us now, but surely professed Christians should be more 
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careful on this subject than they often are. There is far 
too much trifling with idolatrbus figures, and the recognised 
symbols of idolatrous worship, whether as to the pictures 
and statues honoured by the ritual of the church of Kome, 
or the mythology of the ancient heathens, from which the 
latter have, in many cases, been borrowed, as is clear to all 
who have attentively looked into the subject. The Ash- 
taro th of the Zidonians and Assyrians, (1 Kings xi. 5 ; 
Judg. ii. 13,) was the Venus of Greece and Eome, and 
the great Diana of the Ephesians. A personification of 
the whole frame or course of nature was worshipped in 
still earlier times, as the queen of heaven, Jer. vii. 18. 
Many of their titles and attributes were, in the early days 
of popery, transferred to the virgin Mary; and the cele- 
brated statue of St. Peter at Rome is in fact an image of 
the idol Jupiter. Other Romish rites and festivals have 
their origin in paganism; but the subject is too extensive 
for further discussion in these pages. Perhaps the above 
remarks will sufiiciently show how contrary it must be to 
the principles of the Second Cc*nmandment, to introduce 
such images into buildings set apart for Christian worship. 
If symbolical representations are required there, they 
might be taken from the types and emblems of the Bible, 
as Hervey shows in his dialogue between Theron and 
Aspasio. Here may be applied the caution of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. X. 20, 21. 

Some writers have given particular descriptions yf the 
heathen idols, but these may well be passed over with a 
few brief remarks. The weeping for Tammuz, Ezek. viii. 
14, was an idolatrous custom observed in the month of 
Thammuz, or June, on account of the death of a youth 
called Adonis, who was said to have been slain by a wild 
boar, and the most impure observances were joined with 
it. The processions and ceremonies used by idolaters were 
very numerous. Both the worshippers and sacrificial vic- 
tims appeared with garlands of flowers, and libations or 
drink-offerings were poured out upon them, a custom to 
which St. Paul alludes, 2 Tim. iv. 6; Phil., ii. 17. • It 
was impossible to mingle with the heathen without learn- 
ing some of their works, Psa. cvi. 36 — 39; Numb. xxv. 1, 
2 ; 1 Kings xi. 1 — 8 ; and how mercifully it was ordered 
by God that the Hebrew nation should be a barrier or 
check to the prevalence of idol worship, which otherwise 
would have overspread the world, Rom. i. 20 — 25, In 
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reference to this sin alone does God describe himself as 
jealous, Exod. xxxiv. 14 ; Isa. xlii. 8 ; and in the warn- 
ings which he gave to his servants the prophets, he com- 
pares it to adultery and whoredom, so as to set forth most 
plainly its extreme guilt, Ezek. xvi. 15 ; xx. 30; Hos. ii. 
5 — 7. Many other quotations might be added, in which 
the sin and folly of idolaters are fully described, as Isa. 
xliv. 12 — 20 ; Psa. cxv. 2 — 8. We read thatDagon, the god 
of the Philistines, was a figure half man and half fish, and 
probably commemorated the tradition of Noah’s preserva- 
tion : see 1 Sam. v. Some remarks on them may be found 
as referring to' the fine arts at pp. 97— -99. 



DAGON BEFORE THE ARK. 

The conclusion of the Second Commandment claims 
attention. It was afterwards wilfully misapplied by the 
Jews, Ezek. xviii. 2. Yet Scripture and experience clearly 
prove that they who turn away from the sins of their 
parents, have no cause to fear, Numb. xiv. 31, though, alas! 
this is seldom found to be the case, for how often, 

“ Train’d by bad parents in an evil way, 

Children grow up more reprobate than they.” 

And the evil consequences must be familiar to every ob- 
servant mind. A few of the most striking texts which 
bear on this point, may be mentioned: Gen. ix. 25 ; xiv. 16 ; 
1 Kings xi. 36—38 ; xv. 26 — 30 ; xxi. 29 ; 2 Kings xv. 
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12; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14 — 16 ; Ezra ix. 14 ; Zech. i. 4 ; 
Matt, xxiii. 35; 1 Thess. ii. 16. 

THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 

The Third Commandment reads the same in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy : “ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain.” Deut. v. 11 ; 
Exod. XX. 7. 

This commandment includes all false oaths and vain 
and profane swearing, Lev. xix. 12. There are many in- 
stances in Scripture of solemn oaths being administered 
and taken. Thus, to go no further, in the case of Kahab, 
Josh. ii. 17 ; and the Gibeonites, Josh. ix. 15; and the 
oath between David and Jonathan, 1 Sam. xx. 3 — 17. We 
may read on this subject, Deut. vi. 13 ; Psa. Ixiii. 11 ; Isa. 
xlv. 23. 

Several enactments show that an oath was to be regarded 
as solemn and binding. Lev. v. 4 ; Numb. xxx. 2 ; and there 
was considerable difficulty felt as to being released from an 
oath as well as to being engaged by one, if it was unlaw- 
ful, Josh. ix. 20; Ezek. xvii. 15. As for the wicked oaths 
prevalent in later days, they certainly are included under 
profaning the name of the Lord, but they rather may be 
considered as blasphemies, and that this command has 
especial reference to solemn engagements by the delibjjrate 
and solemn use of the name of the Lord. In all the appli- 
cations of the word profane” to the name of the Lord, it 
is evident that actions are meant even more than mere 
words, as Lev. xx. 6 ; xxii. 2. 


the fourth commandment. 


Exod. XX. 8 — 11. — Remember 
the sabbath day, to keep it holy. 
Six days shalt thou labour, and 
do all thy work : but the seventh 
day is the sabbath of the Lord 
thy God : in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, thy man-servant, 
nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates : for in six days 
the Lord made heaven and eai’th, 
the sea, and all that in them is, 


Deut. V. 12 — 15. — Keep the 
sabbath day to sanctify it, as the 
Lord thy God hath commanded 
thee. Six daysvhou shalt labour, 
and do all thy work: but the 
seventh day is the sabbath of the 
Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thine ox, nor thine 
ass, nor any of thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is within thy* 
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and rested the seventh day : gates ; that thy man-servant and 
wherefore the Lord blessed the thy maid -servant may rest as 
sabbath day, and hallowed it. well as thou. And remember 

that thou wast a servant in the 
land of Egypt, and that the Lord 
thy God brought thee out thence 
through a mighty hand and by a 
stretched out arm ; therefore the 
Lord thy God commanded thee 
to keep the sabbath day. 

There are also many other passages of Scripture which 
enjoin the observance of this institution, which was not first 
given from Mount Sinai, but had existed from the creation, 
Gen. ii. 2, 3. The very word ‘‘Remember,” proves that 
it had previously existed, and therefore this command is 
binding on all men, and not on the Jews only. The fol- 
lowing texts more fully point out the duties connected 
with the observance of the sabbath, Exod. xxiii. 12, 
xxxi. 1 3 — 1 7 ; Lev. xix. 3, 30 ; xxiii. 3 ; and xxvi. 2 ; 
Jer. xvii. 21 — 25; Ezek. xx. 12, 24; Isa. Ivi. 2, 4, 6, 
and Iviii. 13, 14 ; Neh. xiii. 15 — 22; and show that a 
special blessing was promised to those who regarded it. In 
many other works a fuller statement has been given, both 
of the motives for obedience to this command, and of the 
manner in which it was misapplied by many of that nation ; 
and the subject must not here be overlooked, for it is a 
point on which the prosperity of individuals, families, and 
natiouB, closely depends. The example of presumptuous 
disobedience, recorded in Numb. xv. 35, was a breach of 
this command. 

Christians observe the first day of the week for their 
sabbath, in remembrance of the resurrection of their Lord 
(See p. 283). But if the time be altered, the spirit and 
manner in which it is to be kept, even as holy unto the 
jord, must remain unchanged. Rev. i. 10; and where this 
_ule is practised, a blessing will surely follow. Even out- 
wardholiness and seriousness will produce a degree of peace 
and comfort ; but still more blessed are they who are en- 
abled to make the Lord’s day “ a kind of transfiguration 
day,” as it has been beautifully described, “shedding a 
mild glow upon every object, and enabling us to view the 
concerns of time in connexion with those of eternity.” 

It was the well known remark of or \0 of the greatest 
men who ever filled the office of an English judge, that ac- 
cording to his observance of the sabbath,, he found his 
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worldly concerns to prosper in the week that followed,* and 
many others of every grade in life, have rejoiced with the 
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pious statesman, Wilberforce, that Sunday was their* own, 
which they could spend with their feimily, when wearied 

** With six days’ care and noise and strife.” 

“ It is,” says a writer of the present generation, “ the be- 
liever’s day of rest from worldly care, and of holy activity 
for God; in it he has to study truth, which he had too little 
leisure through the week to investigate. He has to read 
the word of God, with which he might never otherwise 
become familiar. He has to study himself, by comparison 
of his tempers and conduct with the law of God, and 

* Though my hands and mind have been as full of secular busi- 
ness, both before and since I was a judge, as it maybe any man’s in 
England, yet I never wanted time in my six days to ripen and fit 
myself for the businesses and employments I had to do, though I 
borrowed not one minute from the Lord’s day to prepare for it, by 
study, or otherwise. But, on the other hand, if I had at any time 
borrowed from this day any time for my secular employments I 
found it did further me less than if I had let it alone, and, there- 
fore, I grew peremjttorily resolved never in this kind to make a 
breach upon the Lord’s day, which I have strictly observed for 
above thirty years.”— Sib w*LE. 
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with the Christian character', as portrayed in the Scrip- 
tures. He has to learn, from week to week, whether 
he is retrograding or advancing in the ways of God. He 
ha-s to listen to the preaching of the gospel, which is 
Christ’s ordinance, and on which he may therefore expect 
a blessing. He has to meditate on that which he has read 
or heard, and then to enlarge his knowledge, or deepen his 
impressions, by Christian conversation with others. Alone, 
in his family, and with the church, he has to ask the 
blessings, which the experiences of life, with devout medi- 
tation, have made him see and feel to be necessary. And 
then he has to bless God in secret for unnumbered mercies, 
and to join his praises with those of his fellow-worshippers 
in the church.” 

The same author adds, “ It seems desirable that those 
who desire to consecrate the sabbath to God, should not be 
ruined, or even seriously injured in their property, on that 
account, by the traffic of others on that day, in a country 
professing Christianity. And the poor man should have 
his right of the Christian rest of the seventh day secured 
to him. Still, in a thousand ways, which the law can never 
touch, may the unprincipled and profane abuse and reject 
this ordinance of God ; and when they do so, the sabbath, 
instead of a blessing, is a curse to them, and, as far as their 
influence extends, a mischief to all.” 

The sabbath is still continued. It returns at the end of 
seven days. It is still a memorial of the creation; but 
the institution is enlarged to commemorate also the work 
of redemption; for which observance the first day of the 
week was most suitable, after the resurrection of Christ. 
The duty and blessing are stated in the fourth command- 
ment to apply, not to the seventh, but the sabbath day. The 
118 th Psalm has been considered to contain a direct pre- 
diction, that the day of Christ’s resurrection was to be the 
day on which the sabbath should be holden under the 
gospel. We have sufficient evidence from the New Testa- 
ment, that the first day of the week was observed as the 
Christian sabbath by the apostles. . The peculiar blessings 
which have resulted to millions of souls, from the obser- 
vance of the Lord’s-day as the sabbath, are too manifest 
for us to hesitate as to the will of God on the subject. 
(See Dwight’s Treatise on the Sabbath, and various other 
publications of the Religious Tract Society.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DUTIES TO FELLOW CREATUKES, OR THE FIFTH, SIXTH, AND 
SEVENTH COMMANDMENTS. 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 


In Exod. XX. 12.— Honour thy 
father and thy mother; that thy 
days may be long upon the laud 
which the ^Lord thy God giveth 
thee. 


In Deut. V. 16. — Honour thy 
father and thy mother, as the 
Lord thy God hath commanded 
thee : that thy days may be pro- 
longed, and that it may go well 
with thee, in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee. 


Thus there is a special blessing promised to the keep- 
ing of this commandment, an outward and visible blessing. 
It has been frequently remarked that the fulfilment of 
this promise has been very observable in all ages, that where 
parents have been honoured in the spirit, as well as in the 
letter of the command, there has been outward prosperity 
remarkably manifested in the children. It is necessary to 
say, in the spirit as well as in the letter, for more is requi- 
site than merely caring for their bodily wants ; this often 
may be done without a right feeling and desire to act 
according to this precept in its full extent. 

The system of the patriarchal life was based on parental 
authority ; but the cases of Esau and the sons of J acob 
plainly show, that then, as now, something more than cus- 
tomary observance was needed. The spirit, therefore, as 
well as the letter of this command, was impressed upon the 
Jewish* nation. Not only striking parents, Exod. xxi. 15, 
but even angry and irreverent language was forbidden.,, 
The cursing of parents was punishable with death, Exod.^ 
xxi. 17; Lev. xx. 9. Observe in the first of these pas- 
sages, shall surely be put to death,” and in the secpnd 
the marginal reading for ‘‘cursed” is “reviled.” Our 
blessed Lord chose this commandment when giving an in- 
stance of the manner in which the degenerate Jews of his 
days upon e§rth perverted the whole scope and meaning of 
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this Divine precept^ Mark vii. 10. Michaelis notices, that 
our Lord, when exposing their wickedness, expressly re- 
ferred to the law of Moses on the subject, and that this act 
was cursing the parents most effectually, not by mere words 
which pass away, but it is a fulfilling of the curse, and 
making it to all intents and purposes effectual.” 

Under this commandment may be classed the law, Deut. 
xxi. 18 — 21 : If a man have a stubborn and rebellious 

son, which will not obey the voice of his father, or the voice 
of his mother, and that, when they have chastened him, will 
not hearken unto them: then shall his father and his 
mother lay hold on him, and bring him out unto the 
elders of his city, and unto the gate of his place ; and they 
shall say unto the elders of his city, This our son is stub- 
born and rebellious, he will not obey our voice ; he is a 
glutton, and a drunkard. And all the men of his city shall 
stone him with stones, that he die : so shalt thou put evil 
away from among you; and all Israel shall hear, and fear.” 
Here should be noticed the express mention of drunken- 
ness, as though the other crimes could not exist without 
that, and showing that then, as now, drunkenness leads to 
the worst enormities. 

Let it also be remembered how fully the Saviour him- 
self, when on earth, fulfilled the law of God as to the fifth 
commandment. Whilst a child he was subject to Joseph 
and his mother, Luke ii. 51. In his after life, he submitted 
to earthly rulers, and his apostles have left plain directions 
for a similar course of conduct. Children, obey your 
parents in all things : for this is well pleasing unto the 
Lord,” Col. hi. 20. Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord’s sake,” 1 Pet. ii. 13, 

Beverence to those in authority was taught, Deut. xvii. 
8 — 1 3. In the Theocracy then existing the priest was espe- 
cially authorized to declare the Divine will in all ‘‘ matters 
too hard for thee in judgment,” where the recorded precepts 
were not plainly applicable ; and in those where “ the^ sen- 
tence of the law” could be applied) they were to listen to 
those authorized to enforce it. Due respect to them was com- 
manded, Exod, xxii. 28 : Thou shalt not revile the gods” 
(margin, judges), “ nor curse the ruler of thy people.” Here, 
as in Judg. ix. 13, and some other places, the word “god” 
denotes those in authority. Deut. i. 13 — 15, shows that 
those who then were made rulers were Divinely appointed. 
It is hardly needful to say how, in the New Testament, 
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obedience to those in authority is enforced, even under 
heathen rulers, Rom. xiii. 1 ; Tit. iii. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. 

THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 

This is the same in Exod. xx. 13, and Dent. v. 17. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

This commandment is explained by our Lord, Matt. v. 21, 
22 ; 1 John iii. 15. 

Among heatheA nations there was little or no discrimi- 
nation as to the circumstances under which life was lost. 
If any one was slain, the slayer immediately became a 
marked object for destruction by the relatives of the de- 
ceased, who pursued him with unrelenting activity till he 
also was slain : and then again the executor of vengeance 
became a marked object for avengement in his turn. Thus 
did Satan pervert the precept given to Noah, Gen. ix. 6 ; so 
that instead of repressing violence, it was made the cause 
for extending it. These practices continued under the cor- 
rupt Christianity of the middle ages, and were a part of the 
feudal system. In the details of the law given to Moses, 
this matter is set right, the original precept is confirmed, 
but definitions are given to prevent it from being mis- 
applied. Mueder is distinctly marked as pro?eeding (1) 
from hatred or enmity, Numb. xxxv. 20, 21 ; Dent. xix. 11, 
(2) from a thirst for blood, or desire for revenge, Numb, 
xxxv. 20, (3) when designed or done with premeditated 
deceit or lying in wait, Exod. xxi. 14; Dent. xix. 11. ^ The 
punishment of death to the offender in cases of murder is 
most distinctly stated, Exod. xxi. 12 — 14. 

Manslaughter, as distinguished fi’om murder, is very 
plainly marked in these laws, as (1) when the death is caused 
without hatred or enmity, Numb. xxxv. 22; Leut. xix. 4 — 

6 ; (2) without desire for revenge. Numb. xxxv. 22 ; also 
Exod. xxi. 13 ; where there is the first mention of the in- 
tended appointment of cities of refuge. (3) When death 
is caused by mistake. Numb. xxxv. 11- — 15; (4) or by 
accident, Deut. xix. 5. It is to be observed, that these 
distinctions are principally stated as a part of the law 
instituting the cities of refuge, a blessed institution imder 
the Mosaic law, not only as regulating the administration 
of justice, and restraining the bursts of passion, but as 
shadowing forth the blessed truths of the gpspel, and a 
type of the. Lord Jesus Christ, as the refuge -for sinners. 
But observe, there is not a trace of any ideal sanctity 
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attaching to the place, “ And this is the case of the slayer 
which shall flee thither that he may live : Whoso killeth 
his neighbour ignorantly, whom he hated not in time past ; 
as when a man goeth into the wood with his neighbour to 
hew wood, and his hand fetcheth a stroke with the axe to 
cut down the tree, and the head slippeth from the helve, 
and lighteth upon his neighbour, that he die ; he shall flee 
unto one of these cities and live : lest the avenger of .^od 
pursue the slayer, while his heart is hot, and overtake 
him, because the way is long, and slay him ; whereas he 
was not worthy of death, inasmuch as he hated him not in 
time past.” In the law instituting cities of refuge, Numb. 
XXXV. 16 — 21, the circumstances that tended to define the 
difference between murder and manslaughter are important, 
and are distinctly marked. 

The same regulations are again noticed. Josh. xx. The 
spiritual import of these cities is, however, in the present 



MANSLATEB FLEEING TO A CITY OF REFUGE. 

day far more striking than their political purpose. They 
are not indeed directly pointed out with this view by any 
of the Old Testament writers, yet surely they were among 
the types and shadows of good things to conie; Heb. vi. 18; 
Isa. XXV. 4; Zech. ix. 12. Refuge I refuge! that welcome 
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term, was inscribed at every cross-road, in characters so 
large and plain, that he who ran might read. 

The roads leading to these cities were always kept in good 
repair, the gates stood open, and the fugitive was safe as 
soon as he entered their suburbs. No weapons of war might 
there be rnade, and the height of the hills on which these 
cities were built, must have made them conspicuous to the 
surrounding country. And is not Jesus exalted in like 
manner to receive all who come to him? Matt. xi. 28; 
John vi. 37. Are not his ministers employed to direct 
sinners to him, Isa. Ivii. 14; Ixii. 10; wwe all who are 
in Christ Jesus are at once secured from all condemna- 
tion? Rom. viii. 1, Three other cities, as it appears from 
Deut. xix. 8, might also have been added, if the Israelites 
had carried out their conquests; but they neglected the 
Divine word. 

The punishment for manslaughter was banishment, or 
confinement to the city of refuge : this indefinite, perhaps 
long and irksome restraint, must have been a severe punish- 
ment in many cases; nor was there any provision made 
that the offender shoTild eat the bread of idleness, as in the 
sanctuaries attached to the abbeys and monastic establish- 
ments of popery. Also every facility was given to ascer- 
tain the real facts of the case. 

The exceptions in which homicide was allowed were, (1) 
a burglar, one breaking into a house by night, might be 
slain with impunity, Exod. xxii. 1, 2; but if the fead 
risen, it was unlawful to slay him. Hei then might be 
made to pay full restitution for his theft ; or, if unable 
to do so, might be sold for a slave. (2) Another exception 
was to meet the habits of the times, but stiU with discrimi- 
nation. If the person near of kin, who was the avenger 
of blood, overtook the fugitive before he reached the city 
of reifuge, while his heart was hot,” Deut. xix. 6, and 
slew him without stopping to inquire into the particulars, 
he was excused for so doing ; or if the offender, after 
having found refuge, presumptuously left the limits ap- 
pointed for his restraint, he might then also be put 
to death. (3) Another exemption was, if a master struck 
a slave, so as to cause his death, but he had continued 
to live a day or two after the injury (Exod. xxL 20, 21) ; 
a reason is assigned^ because the slave was Ms money.” 
TMs seems to have been a concession like that our blessed 
Lord mentions, because of the hardness of their hearts;^* 
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and be it observed, that the whole of the laws ass to punish- 
ment for the manslayer, and as to slavery, were great 
improvements on the laws of heathen nationa Nor was 
the Jewish refuge like the sanctuaries of the church 
of Borne, where, as already mentioned, inquiry was for- 
bidden, n 9 ofideer of justice bdng allowed even to enter the 
precincts. Also it was expressly ordered, that the institu- 
tion of the cities of refuge should not protect the mur- 
derer, (Deut xix, 11 — 13.) 



BXPtATIdE OF AN UNKNOWN MUBDBB. 

Under this important con^ahd, also are to be classed 
various precepts as to the avenging or punishing for lesser 
injuries* Withtot dialling upon each, it may be observedi 
that they show the wisdom and discrimination ever seen in 
these Divine precepts. In several cases, they were n^lder^ 
than many haodmi enactments. 

Under the Sixth Commandihent also must be included 
the directidhS given in Deut xxi. for the expiation, dr 
putting away of the guilt of murder, when the real mur- 
derer remained unknown. The heifer that was slain on 
this occasion w^ not a sacrifice, for it was not brought to 
the altar, but was made a victim, to show that the man udio 
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had done the deed should have bled in like manner, if he. 
could have been found. It seems to have been one un- 
trained to the yoke, as the murderer had refused to bear 
the yoke of God’s laws, Jer. xxxi. 18 ; and was slain in a 
valley, probably one where there was some running stream 
of water, in which the neighbouring inhabitants washed 
their hands, as a token of innocency, Psa. xxvi. 6. A 
similar protestation, but not in the spirit of prayer, was 
made by the wretched Pilate, Matt, xxvii. 24, that he 
might cast off from himself on others the guilt of the 
murder of Jesus. He was mistaken, and so are all they who 
think that because their misdeeds are now hid they shall 
escape the righteous judgment of God; Rom. ii. 3; Isa, 
xxix. 15. Some Jewish traditions relate, that Cain argued 
with Abel against his belief in a future state, and in 
the judgment to conxe, and being inflamed by his firmness^ 
rose up against hirn, and slew him. 

THE SEVENTH OOMMANuifeT. 

In Exod. XX. 14. — Thou shalt Deut. r. 18. — 'Neither shalt 

not commit, adulteiy. thou commit adultery. 

This crime itself was to be punis|ind with death, Levit. xx. 
10 j as well as others which eoiian Wider this head, and are 
always marked with the deeped ab|ii 9 pjence in the word of 
God, though permitted by the l^thens, and even some- 
times sanctioned by them, or even practised as rites of 
their false religione. There wens numerous and various 
precepts given, which are to be classed under this head, 
generally marked by the seveinst punishment ; these would 
take much space to explain, and need not be entered into 
here. If the reader should have occasion to examine into 
the particulars, he can consult larger works, or authors 
who have witten expressly on the subject; A full exami- 
nation will show that these precepts all tended to the same 
broad and compmhensive view t^en by our blessed Lord, 
in the sermon on the mount, Matt, v, 27, 28. The plain 
enactment against the most obvious breach of the law, in- 
cluded all other, or more complicated offences, also lesser 
departures from that purity repeatedly taught in the 
Mosaic law. The requirement of God is, Ye shall be holy : 
for I the Lord your God am holy,” Lev. xix. 2, ix. 26 ; which 
is emphatically repeated by the apostle, 1 Peter i. 15. 

IJyen an impure thought or desire is a breach of this 
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command. Matt. v. 27 — 32. Yet the Scriptures give no 
encouragement to a state of convent seclusion, nor do they 
anywhere represent single life as meritorious, which is one 
of the errors of the church of Rome ; 1 Tim. iv. 3. On 
the contrary, among the daughters of Israel, who longed 
for the bir& of the promised Messiah, marriages were 
earnestly deared, and occasions of great festivity. The 
husband and wife were usually espoused or betrothed to 
each other for a twelvemonth before they were united. To 
this state the relation between Christ and his church In 
eai'th has been compared, Song iv. 11; Eph. v. 26; Rev. 
xix. 7 ; 2 Cor. xi. 2 ; and the numerous rebukes and warn- 
ings of the prophets against the Jews of old for their 
idolatry, and departing from the living God, are frequently 
expressed in terms suited to this comparison, Ezek. xvi. ; 
Jer. iiL Hereby, also, the sins connected with the neglect 
of the seventh command were shown to be hateful and 
disgraceful, however common such practices might be 
among the heathens. ' 

With the Seventh Commandment was connected the trial 
by bitter water, Numb. V; 12-^1; the only species of 
ordeal allowed among the Jews, which was so directed, that 
the innocent could not be iiyured, while the honour of 
God was solemnly appealed to, to punish the guilty — a 
very different case from the trial by ordeal in our own land, 
and elsewhere, during the dark ages, when the numerous 
ceremanies and conditions gave room for much mistake and 
deception. The Jewish trial fell into disuse in the later 
years of their state, when their morals had become exceed- 
ingly corrupt. In the time of our Lord, not only was 
divorce or separation on slight grounds very common, Matt, 
xix. 3 — 11, but men and women were often known to come 
together, arranging that it sh|pld be but for a time. Hos. 
iii, 3. All this was forbidden under the Christian dispen-^ 
sation; Matt. xix. 5—9; EpL v. H ; 1 Cor. vii. 2. Thus 
the Christian religion has conferred blessings, even on 
Jewish females, in the lands inhabited by the followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth, who are freed ix^m the jealousies and 
the debased condition to which their sisters in Mbham-:, 
me&n and pagan Countries are still exposed, where the 
same laws are not observed, and more wives than one may 
be taken. 
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THIEVES BREAKING INTO AN EASTERN MUD HOUSE. 

^ CHAPTER IX. 

OFFENCES AGAINST PROPEUTY, OR THE EIGHTH, NINTH, AND 
TENTH commandments. 

THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT IS, 

In Exod. XX. 15. — Thou shalt In Deut. v. 19. — Neither shalt 

not steal. thou steal. 

On this head the Mosaic law enters into many details, 
and the principles will be fo^nd to exhibit the highest dis- 
criminative wisdom. And though every detail is not appli- 
cable to modern times, or to t^ European state of society, 
yet the principles are so ; and the more closely they can be 
attended to in modern codes of laws,* the more will there 
be of justice and equity. The main principle was, restitu- 
tion for the irquiy done, and so as to restrain the evil-doer, 
but not to i&ke man’s life for a matter of property. 

The only exceptions, — ^the only cases in which death was 
permitted as punishment for crimes under this head, were 
those of burglary by night, Exod. xxii., 2, already notioed, 
and for Man-stealing, the taking a free-bom Israelite by 
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craft or violence to enslave him or sell him for a slave. 
(Exod. xxi. 16 ; Deut. xxiv. 7.) Thus, to tear a man from 
all near and dear to hind, and transfer him into a state of 
dependence upon the will or caprice of another, probably 
of a heathen, was indeed a deliberate murder of the indivi- 
dual as to all earthly happiness, though not destroying at 
once the spark of life. 

The objects for theft in the early state of the Israelites 
would naturally be their flocks and herds. In the simplest 
case, when the stolen ox or sheep was found, so that it could 
be restored to the owner, the thief was to double the value, 
to restore double,” Exod. xxii. 4. The same rule was 
also applicable “ for all manner of trespass,” for raiment, 
or for any manner of lost thing,” (v. 9.) but if it was an ox, 
sheep, or goat, and the animal was killed, so that the owner 
could no longer have the same use of it as before, then the 
restitution or penalty was fivefold for an ox, fourfold for a 
sheep or goat, Exod. xxii. 1. In later times, a thief in all 
cases seems to have been required to pay sevenfold, Prov. 
vi. 30, 31. Thus the penalty became a debt ; it was 
treated as such, and if the thief had nothing, it is enacted, 
Exod. xxii. 3, ** then he shall be sold for his theft,” whe- 
ther for the usual period of the service of a Hebrew slave, 
Exod. xxi. 11, which was six years, or according to the 
value of the article and of the service, does not very* clearly 
appear. 

There is in Leyit. vi. 2 — 5, a remarkable provision in 
favoifr of one guilty of theft, but repentant. Though it 
could not be proved against him at the time, if he after- 
wards confessed his guilt, he was cleared on restoring the 
amount lost, and one-fifth of its value besides. 

There are many cases specified of careless and wilful 
damage or injury without theft, stated in Exod. xxii. 5, 6. 
Another class of precepts extended to property committed 
in trust to others, Exod. xxii. 7 — 13 ; but there were ex- 
ceptions in the case of live animals which might have 
strayed, or suffered from circumstances the party entrusted 
could not control. A borrowed article, if lost or damaged, 
was to be replaced unless the owner himself was with it, 
Exod. xxii. 14, 15. In these and other cases, there are some 
minute discriminations, which have been adopted in the 
laws of our own country, as important in guiding to just 
and equitable proceedings. 

The laws respecting Debt had many enactments peculiar 
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to the circumstances of the Jews. All usurious profit or 
interest, or benefit, over and above the return of the article 
intended, was forbidden, among their own countrymen, 
though they might take interest from strangers. Tms was 
an important regulation calculated to retain the mass of 
the Jewish people in the middle state, which was especially 
marked out for them, and which, when all things are con- 
sidered, is the happiest for a people. It is however evident, 
that such E state of things cannot continue, unless a nation 
is actuated by the principles of true religion, both to re- 
strain the ambitious and covetous, and to excite the indolent 
and dissipated to activity and industry. It will commonly 
be found that the rise of some and the depression of others, 
is owing to the ignorance, idleness, or vices of those who 
sink, more than to rapacity or oppression in those that rise, 
parents cannot be too diligent in training up their children 
in habits of activity, industry, and carefulness. These may 
indeed degenerate into covetousness when the mind is not 
regulated by the fear of God ; but where carelessness, and 
waste, and indolence become habitual, there will be found 
deplorable results, not only to the parties themselves, but 
to all connected with them. The Mosaic laws were quite 
as much opposed to the habits and practices of pauperism 
as to the vast and useless accumulation of property. There 
are mJtny precepts to relieve the poor man, but the poor 
Israelite was a very different being from the English pau- 
per, or the beggar of popish countries. Under the very 
different state of society in Europe at the present day, 
there is nothing to prevent the taking a moderate use or 
interest for money, which does not extend to oppression. 
A large number of the means of livelihood at the present 
day can only be followed by borrowed capital. The shar- 
ing of property, on the one hand, and allowing the use of 
capital on the other, under such circumstances, is quite in 
accordance with the principles of the Divine law. There 
are, however, cases in which usurious and oppressive re- 
turns are exacted, and these are as contrary to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity as they are to the letter of the Jewish 
law. The borrower also was protected in many little points 
affecting his feelings. If a pledge was taken for a debt, 
the lender was not to enter the bouse and .choose an 
article at his will, but was to wait at the door, allowing the 
borrower to select what he could best spare, Detit. xxiv. 
10, 11, as was noticed p. 309 ; and as this would probably 
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be an article of clothing, for no one was supposed likely to 
borrow but in cases of absolute necessity, it was to be 
restored him for his use at night; Exod. xxii. 25 — 27; 
Deut. xxiv. 12, 13. This enactment shows that it was 
never intended that there should be even a borrower, unless 
in case of what we should call deep poverty. The mill- 
stone, the article for daily use, was not at all to be taken, 
Deut. xxiv. 6. 

When debts were contracted, the lender was not to be 
wronged. Here the laws of antiquity were very severe, 
sometimes giving creditors power over the lives of their 
debtors. In Rome, more than one insurrection was occa- 
sioned by the cruelty of creditors; but the Mosaic law 
did not allow of such proceedings. It is true, that the 
property of the debtor was answerable for his debts, and 
even his person and that of his family, in case of the land 
and other property being insufficient to repay the loan; 
but still the debtor was not to be plunged into irremediable 
and hopeless poverty. The law of the jubilee fully pro- 
vided for a return to former privileges, as already fully 
explained (p. 335). Imprisonment for debt, as mentioned 
Matt, xviii. 34, was not permitted by the Mosaic law. All 
loans, and all servitude was for a limited period only, and a 
beautiful exposition of duty was recorded, to prevent any 
grudging-^ at this principle of goodwill to others, Deut. xv. 
7 — 11. In various places in the Old apd also in the New 
Testament, there are notices which illustrate the Jewish 
law of debtor and creditor, and the manner in which it was 
at times departed from. The debtors that resorted to 
David, 1 Sam. xxii. 2. The family of the son of the pro- 
phet, 2 Kings iv. 1 — 7. The oppressed debtors that cried to 
Nehemiah, Neh. v. 4, 5. The cautions in the book of 
Proverbs, xxii. 26, 27. The parables of our blessed Lord, 
Matt, xviii. ; Luke vii. The word by the prophet Ezekiel, 
xviii. 7 ; and in the comment on the Lord’s Prayer, Matt, 
vi. 12 — 15. But the injunction by the apostle, Owe no 
man anything, but to love one another,” Rom. xiii. 8, is 
not less a command, and the observance of it is equally 
needful to comfort and real enjoyment of life. When 
Elisha multiplied the widow’s oil, he directed her first to 
go and pay her debt, and to live on what remained. ^ 
Becoming surety for a debt does not appear to have been 
sanctioned by the law, /though afterwards practised; this 
explains Uie. express cautions against it, Prov. xi. 15 ; xvii. 
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18 ; xxii. 26. At the present day these cautions are impor- 
tant, and should be attended to, both as principles and as 
matters of practice. Whenever such engagements exceed 



ELISHA MULTIPLYINO THE WIDOW'S OIL, 

what can be met without serious injury, they are often in- 
jurious not only to the surety but to those dependent on 
him. 

We may also observe the range of this command in Levit. 
xix. 13, <‘Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbour, neither 
rob him: the wages of him that is hired shall notcabide 
with thee all night until the morning.” 

Before leaving this law, let the institution of the jubilee 
he again referred to, as a happy means to promote the 
middle state of society by the process of readjustment 
being perpetuated, without injustice, violence, or levelling. 
Property in effects or houses was not to return, in those 
days, but under the circumstances that existed, there could 
be no very great accumulation; for lending of money or 
commodities for the sake of gain was forbiddem 

In Exod. XX. 16. — Thoi^^halt In Dent. v. 20. — Neither ghalt 

not bear falBawitaefieegauiet thy thou bear false witness against 
neighbour. thy neighbour. 

This law has been well said to include all crimes of 
KAXiiCE. The bearing Mse witness, in matters of judicature, 
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is not the only evil forbidden, though that is very strongly 
marked, Exod. xxiii. 1 — 3; and all leaning to either party, 
even to the poor out of compassion, is expressly forbidden, 
Exod. xxiii. 1 — 3. Levit. xix. 15, was applicable to wit- 
nesses as well as to the judge. The punishnaent of false 
witnesses is very clearly stated, and very equitably settled, 
Deut. xix. 16 — 21. This was a strong protection to the 
poor man. “ If the witness be a false witness, and hath 
testified falsely against his brother ; then shall ye do unto 
him as he had thought to have done unto his brother : so 
shalt thou put the evil away from among you.” 

This commandment extended far beyond the crime of 
false witness in matters of public judgment. It aimed at 
the malicious and idle tale-bearing and gossip which cause 
so many injuries every day amongs!; us. Exod. xxiii. 1, 
may be considered as applicable both to raising and receiv- 
ing Mse reports ; it may be truly said, in this case, if there 
were no receivers there would be no thieves, none trying to 
steal away a neighbour’s character or peace. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not go up and down as a tale-bearer among thy people,” is 
still more applicable at the present day than in ancient 
days, and seldom will any report be traced or followed out, 
but there will be found cause to wonder at the additions 
and perversions made to the most simple and tmthful 
matter. 

This command also was applied to every transaction of 
life. Observe the wide range included in a few words, 
Levit,*xix. 12, Ye shall not swear by my name falsely, 
neither shalt -thou profane the name of thy God: I am the 
Lord.” The preceding verse expressly forbids ‘‘lying.” 
“ Te shall not steal, neither deal falsely, nor lie one to 
another.” The passages in the Psalms, Proverbs, and Pro- 
phets that condemn all lying and falsehood are too nume- 
rous to quote y they show the awful extent to which this 
sin prevailed. 

’As a strong guard against felse evidence in all matters 
affecting the life of any one charged with crime, more than 
one witness was required, Numb. xxxv. 30 j Deut. xvii. 6 ; 
xix, 15. The reader will recollect how this law embarrassed 
the chief priests and Jewish rulers in their malicious prt^ 
oeedings against our blessed Lord, Mark xiv. 55, 56, pro- 
bably recorded by the apostle Peter, who was present at 
the time. 
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THE TENTH COM-MANDMENT. 


In Exod. XX. 17. — Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s house, 
thou shalt nit covet thy neigh- 
bour’s wife, nor his man-servant, 
nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, 
nor his ass, nor anything that is 
thy neighbour’s. 


In Deut. V. 21. — Neither shalt 
thou desire thy neighbour’s wife, 
•neither shalt thou covet thy 
neighbour’s house, lus field, or 
his man-servant, or his maid- 
servant, his ox, or his ass, or 
anything that is thy neighbour’s. 


This law especially shows the Divine origin of the Ten 
Commandments. No human lawgiver has ever attempted 
to make such an enactment ; the proceedings of man’s laws 
seem fully to agree with the common but mistaken saying, 
‘‘ Thought is free.” It is not so ; this is shown throughout 
the Bible. Deut. xv. is to the same purport as this com- 
mand. David cautioned Solomon that the Lord ‘‘ under- 
standeth all the imaginations of the thoughts,” 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 9. Solomon recorded that the thought of foolish- 
ness is sin,” Prov. xxiv. 9. Elijah cautioned the people on 
Carmel not to halt between two thoughts,” 1 Kings xviii 
21, margin; thus showing them that the thought even of 
idolatry was sin. The psalmist chai'acterizes the wicked 
man as not having God in all his thoughts, Psa. x. i, and 
considered God as understanding his thoughts, Psa. cxxxix. 
2. The prophet Ezekiel warned against evil thoughts, 
xxxviii. 10. Isaiah counselled the unrighteous man to 
forsake his thoughts, Iv. 7 ; but it is needless to multiply 
examples. In the New Testament this is even more sl3:ongly 
shown, Acts viii. 22; 2 Cor. x. 5 , Our blessed Lord 
pointed to the evil source, the heart, Matt. xv. 19. 

This last command then shows that the Divine Lawgiver 
meant that all the prohibitions of these commands shoidd 
refer to the dispositions and intents and desires of the heart, 
as well as to outward acts, not only to murder, theft, and 
other crimes, but to all that lead to those evils. The Jews 
evidently knew this ; the Psalms continually refer thereto ; 

try me, aiid know my thoughts,” Psa. cxxxix. 23, is one 
among very many instances, and see the whole of Psa. cxix. 
Graves dwells upon this, giving extracts also from the 
writings of Josephus and Hiilp, while the precepts of the 
scribes and pharisees plainly show'how they strove to take 
away this wide and spiritual application of the law, which 
they felt was most decidedly opposed to the coirupt motions 
of their hearts ; consequently, we do not class other pre- 
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cepts under this head, but refer to it as covering and con- 
firming and summing up all the*rest. This, indeed, is the 
strongest enforcing that can be devised ; unless the heart 
was right with God th^re would be little probability of 
obedience to his commands. The summary, Deutx, 12, 
13, is very comprehensive and important. The whole of 
the sermon on the mount, Matt. v. vi. vii., showed how our 
blessed Lord insisted apon this, carrying it out to the 
minutest details. And, to return again to the Old Testa- 
ment, the word of the Lord speaking by the prophet is 
impressive, For the iniquity of his covetousness was 
I wroth, and smote him,” Isaiah Ivii. 17. It was the tenth 
commandment, in its wide extent and spiritual import, 
which St. Paul mentione'S as having convinced him that he 
was a sinner, though his outward conduct had been upright 
and blameless, Komans vii. 7 ; Phil. iii. 6. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE JEWISH LAWS. 

The law of God is found to refer to some things that 
men might regard as trifles ; for instance, mercy to animals, 
Deut. XXV. 4, and xxii. 1 — 7. The Jews say that the 
law respecting birds’ nests was the least of all the com- 
mands given by Moses, yet it contains the same sanction 
which is given to the most important earthly duties. The 
same spirit of humanity and concern for inferior creatures 
is taught in other parts of Scripture. One of them shall 
not fall on the ground without your Father,” Matt. x. 29. 

A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast : but the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” Prov. xii. 10, Let 
it then be remembered, that even in little matters. Matt. v. 
19, the heart must be kept right with God, and let all 
resemblance to Satan, the great destroyer, be carefully 
avoided, for trifles make the sum of -human things,” and 
^'he that despiseth small thinp shall fall by little and 
little.” 

Although some of the lesser enactments of the Jewish 
law have not been literally copied in the laws of the Bri- 
tish islands, yet it must be evident that the leading features 
of the Hebrew code still ex^ in the institutions of moslj 
civilized nations. In the north of Europe, and in Britain 
especially, Christianity and civilization advanced hand in 
hand, for the inhabitants of our own land were long despised 
by the learned Greeks and Edmans, as rude barbarians, in- 
capable of understanding and little superior to the beasts 
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of the field. ,It was the preaching of the word of God to 

Britons severed from fhe world beside,” which was the 
means of raising England to the place she now holds 
^imong the nations, and in many points, the conversion of 
the Britons and Saxons, in its character and results, may 
be compared to the changes that have recently taken place 
in New Zealand and other isles of the south. It is de- 
sirable, however, in this place, to refer chiefly to the present 
condition of Britain, and especially to those institutions by 
which a state of order and prosperity has been secured 
under the blessing of God. 

With respect to the administration of the law, Black- 
stone, in his Commentaries upon the Laws of England, ob- 
serves, “As to the power of hufnan punishment, or the 
right of the temporal legislator to inflict discretionary 
penalties for crimes and misdemeanours, it is clear that 
the right of punishing crimes against the law of nature, as 
murder and the like, is, in a state of mere nature,'vested in 
cvery*individual, for it must be vested in somebody, other- 
wise the laws of natm*e would be vain and fruitless, if none 
were empowered to put them in execution; and if that 
power be vested in any one, it must also be vested in all 
mankind, since all are by nature equal. Whereof the first 
murderer, Cain, was so sensible, that we find him expressing 
his apprehensions, that whoever would find him should slay 
him. In a state of society this right is transferred from 
individuals to the sovereign power, whereby men are pre- 
vented from being judges in their own causes, which* is one 
of the evils that civil government was intended to remedy. 
Whatever power therefore individuals had of punishing 
oflPences against the laws of nature, that is now vested in 
the magistrate alone, who bears the sword of justice by 
the consent of the whole community. As to offences 
against the laws of society, the tempord magistrate is also 
empowered to inflict coercive penalties for such transgres- 
sions, and this by the consent of individuals, who, in form- 
ing societies, did either tacitly or expressly invest the 
sovereign power with the right of making laws, and of en- 
forcing obedience to them, when made, by exercising upon 
their non-observance severities adequate to the evil. The 
lawfulness, therefore, of punishing such criminals is founded 
upon this principle, that the law, by which they suffer, was 
made by their own consent; it is a part of the original 
contract into which they entered, when first they engaged 
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in society ; it was calculated for, and has long contributed 
to their own security.” 

This right, therefore, being thus conferred by universal 
consent, gives to the state the same power, and no more, 
over all its members, as each individual has natupally 
over himself or others, which has occasioned some to doubt 
how a human legislature ought to inflict capital 
punishment for positive offences. Capital punishments are 
in some instances inflicted by the immediate command of 
God himself to all mankind, as in the case of murder, by 
the precept delivered to Noah, their common ancestor and 
representative, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed,” In other instances they are inflicted 
after the example of the Creator, in his positive code of 
laws for the regulation of the Jewish republic. But they 
are sometimes inflicted without any such express warrant 
or example, at the will and discretion of the human legis- 
latures, as for forgery, theft, and sometimes offences of 
a lighter kind.* The practice of inflicting capital punish- 
ments for offences of human institution, has been thus jus- 
tified by that great and good man, Sir Matthew Hale : 
“ When offences grow enormous, frequent, and dangerous 
to a kingdom or state, destructive or highly pernicious to 
civil societies, and to the great insecurity and danger of the 
kingdom and its inhabitants, severe punishment, and even 
death itself, is necessary to be annexed to laws in many 
casesjj’ Where the evil to be prevented is not adequate to 
the violence of the preventive, a sovereign that thinks 
seriously can never justify such a law to the dictates of 
conscience and humanity. To shed the blood of our fellow- 
creatures is a matter that requires the greatest deliberation, 
and the fullest conviction of our own authority, for life is 
the immediate gift of God to man, which neither he can re- 
sign, nor can it be taken from him unless by the command 
or permission of him who gave it, either expressly revealed, 
or collected from the Jaws of nature or society, by clear 
and indisputable demonstration. Wh^n a question arises, 
whether death may be lawfully inflicted for this or that 
transgression, the wisdom of the laws must decide it, and 
to this public judgment or decision all private judgment^ 
must submit, else there is an end of the first principle of all 

Happily of late years, and especially during the reign of the 
present sovereign, the frequency of capital punishment has been 
greatly reduced. 
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society and government. The guilt of blood, if any, must 
lie at their doors who naisinterpret the extent of their war- 
rant, and not at the doors of the subject, who is bound te 
receive the interpretations that are given by the sovereign 
power. 

There are other characteristics of the British law which 
call for especial gratitude from those who are placed be- 
neath its influence. For instance, the magistrates and 
rulers have it always in their power, in doubtful matters, 
to lean to the side of mercy, and though the tendency of all 
human codes must be rather to punish than to prevent 
crimes, yet there are modes by which, in some cases, evil 
may be arrested, as in 'those by which sureties are provided, 
or suspected persons are sufiered to be free, on being bound 
to keep the peace. By our law also, every 'bne, until he is 
proved to be guilty, is regarded as innocent. Yet even in 
the best regulated state, there are evils that cannot be re- 
medied, and mistakes which must arise from the weakness 
and imperfection of all human instruments. The true 
Christian in private life will therefore remember that his 
part on earth is to do well, and bear evil,” and leave all 
events in the hand of Him who worketh all things after 
the course of his own will, and can cause those things, 
which seem to be against us, to promote our truest wel- 
fare. This does not, however, excuse those who are called 
to rule, from a neglect of the duties of their stations ; the 
powers that be are ordained of God, and are required to 
be a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them ttfht do 
well. Even the humblest Christian may by prayer, and a 
holy course of life, do something to check the course of in- • 
creasing corruption. “ Ten righteous men would have saved 
a city once,” and the Lord in after-times declaimed, by his 
inspired^ servant, that he sought for such in Judah to stand 
before him in the gap, but found none, Ezek. xxii. 30. 
The day is fast approaching, of which the ruin of Jeru- 
salem was but a type, when the things that are now hidden 
will be clearly brought to light, and fierce wr%th will be 
poured out on all the ungodly ; when God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether 
it be good, or whether it be evil.” 

Then Mercy for Judgment will call; 

And who shall his coming abide, 

When wrath, the most feaiful of all — 

The wrath of tha Lamb, is defied ? ” 
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PART 11. 

THE POLITY OF THE JEWS. 


CHAPTER X. 

INTRODUCTOEY REMARKS. 

The name of a creature brings with it the idea of a 
Creator and Disposer; Rev. iv. 11. Man claims authority 
over the objects that himself has formed, and this compari- 
son is often used in Scripture, to shadow forth the great truth 
that the Most High ruleth in the kingdoms of men, and ful- 
fils his own purposes, as the potter fashions vessels out of the 
clay ; Dan. iv. 32; Rom. ix. 20, 21 ; Isa. xlv. 9 ; Jerem. 
xviii. 6 ; Psa. o. 3, cxix. 73. The dealings of God with na- 
tions, as such, are plainly manifested both by Scripture and 
experience ; for, although the true state of individuals cannot 
be judged from their condition as to outward prosperity, 
Ecol. ix, 2, yet since communities exist only in this world, it 
is in this world that nations are either punished or rewarded. 

It would be easy to multiply instances in point, from the 
histories of both Jews and Gentiles. Some of the striking 
and minute descriptions of prophecy may be here alluded 
to. The sword, Hab. i. 6 — 8. The famine, Jer. xiv. 1 — 4, 
V. 24; Lam. ii. 13 — 15. Wild beasts, Isa. xxxiv. 13, 14. 
The pestilence, 2 Sam. xxiv. 15. Numerous interpositions 
of Providence might also be referred to, im which, though 
outwardly weak and powerless, the people of God expe- 
rienced the truth of the promise, ‘‘No weapon that is 
formed against thee shall prosper;” Isa. liv. 17. Theirs 
was not merely a god of the hills, but one who was nigh 
unto them in all places and in all circumstances ; Deut. iv. 
7 ; 1 Kings XX. 27,28, See also 2 Kings vi. 16; 2 Chron. 
xiii. 12, XX. 12, xxxii, 21. How necessary it is to keep in 
mind that in th^ Lord alone is righteousness and strength : ' 
all other confidence is leaning on a broken reed, by which 
many have pierced themselves with sorrow. 

“ Sure as on creatures we depend, 

Our hopes in disappointment end.** 
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It is probable that the fallen angels gloried in their own 
perfections, and lost sight of that dependence which must 
ever subsist between a creature and his Creator. It is cer- 
tain that by this temptation Satan beguiled Eve, Gen. iii. 
6; 2 Cor. xi. 3; and in the same manner he has endea- 
voured to seduce all her posterity. The long lives of men 
before the flood, and their free and undisturbed possession 
of earthly indulgences, might have led them to exclaim, 
‘‘ Who is lord over us?” and perhaps to say, There is no 
God.” These were overflown with a flood,” but the race 
that followed them soon proved the corruption of their 
hearts, rejecting the commands of God, and falling into 
superstitiorf and idolatry. The presumptuous spirit of 
infidelity has from time to time revived, and in these latter 
days it has become especially prevalent, 2 Pet. iii. 2. 

The Jews of old rightly judged, that the covenant which 
God made with Hoah was made with all his posteritj^, Gen. 
ix. 9, and that its requirements were binding on Gentile 
proselytes. These were enjoined to abstain from fornication, 
murder, theft, idolatry, blasphemy, eating of things stran- 
gled, and of blood. Similar engagements were made by 
the apostles with their first converts from heathenism, and 
there had been instances from time to time, of solitary 
individuals in distant lands acknowledging the authority of 
tlie God of Israel, who submitted to these rules, and re- 
nounced their heathen practices. In many cases, doubtless, 
these sons and daughters firom afar would also be instructed 
in the import of the Levitical sacrifices, and brought to 
understand how all the families of the earth should bo 
blessed in the promised son of Abraham, that Seed of the 
woman who should bruise the head of the serpent, and 
become the Desire of all nations. But it was reserved for 
later ages that a nation should be born in a day, and the 
kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of God, and 
of his Christ, of which time even yet our views are distant 
and imperfect, though some faint glimpsis of a happier 
state of things are occasionally offered to ua 

Haste then, and wheel away a shatter’d world, 

Ye slow revolving seasons! We would see 
(A sight to which our eyes are strangers yet) 

A world that does not dread and hate its laws, 

And suffer for its crime ; would learn how fair 
The creature is that God pronounces good, 

How pleasant in itself what pleases hun. 
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Here every drop of honey hides a stin.£^, 

Worms wind themselves into our sweetest flowers, 

And e’en the joy that haply some poor heart 
Derives from Heaven, pure as the fountain is, 

Is sullied in the stream, taking a taint 
From touch of human lips, at best impure ! 

Come, Lord, and, added to thy many crowns, 

Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 

Thou who alone art worthy ! It was thine 
By ancient covenant, ere Nature’s birth, 

And thou hast made it thine by purchase since, 

And overpaid its value with thy blood.” 

Having thus considered briefly the condition of mankind 
at large, and the relation in which they stand towards their 
Almighty Euler, it may be desirable to return to tho notice 
of some of those institutions by which the Jews were, fur 
1,500 years, distinguished as those to whom pertained “ the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving 
of the law, and the service of God, and the promises,” as 
well as to those plans of their own devising, in which they 
more or less departed from the will of dod. All law and 
social order, under whatever form it may be or^nized and 
administered, is necessarily based upon this great principle, 
that there is a self-existent God, the Creator and Disposer 
of all things, to whom all are accountable j and that this 
Almighty Being, this Good, as the name emphatically de- 
notes, desires the welfare of all his creatures, especially of 
those who are endowed with rational powers, who possess 
immortal souls. All religion, natural or revealed, is based 
upon this principle, and is, in' truth, a code of laws 
proceeding from an almighty, all-perfect Being. Or, to 
bring it more immediately home to us, it is a series of 
precepts delivered to children by a wise and afiectionate 
Father. 

When mankind began to increase upon earth, the parent, 
or head of the tribe, exercised supreme authority over his 
children and servants. He was himself accountable to no 
earthly superior, and could reward, punish, or dismiss as he 
thought proper. This is fully exemplified in the histories 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Each exercised his autho- 
rity with an absolute power, and, as in the cases of Ishmael, 
Esau and Jacob, Simeon and Levi, acted from what would r 
appear personal feelings, rather than from any defined code 
of laws. Doubtless the older patriarchs before them did 
the same, but their histories are less fully given. It is 
obvious that in proportion as men were actuated by the 
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fear of God, their government would be exercised with jus- 
tice and kindness ; but where this was wanting, as in the 
family of Cain before the flood, and in the case of Nimrod 
after the flood, there would be oppression, violence, and 
wrong. The conduct of such men, in all ages, may be thus 
described : — 

To heaven the proud blasphemers raised their eyes, 

And scorn'd the tardy vengeance of the skies ; 

On earth invincible, they sternly broke 
Love’s willing bonds, and Nature’s kindred yoke. 

Mad for dominion, with remorseless sway, 

Compell’d their reptile brethren to obey, 

And doom’d their human herds, with thankless toil, 

Like brutes, to grow and perish on the soil ; 

Their sole inheritance through lingering years, 

The bread of misery and the cup of tears.”^ 

A more minute description of such characters is con- 
tained in Job xxiv. 1 — 12. In fact, the most detailed 



JOB IN HIS PROSPEROUS DAYS. 

account contained in the sacred records, with reference to 
patriarchal life, itf fotrnd in the book of Job. There we 
see the man of wealth, influence, and ability, the object of 
respect and attention, using his talents for the benefit of 
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his fellow-creatures, and deriving instruction from the 
works of creation and providence, mourning over the mix- 
ture of good and evil in this earthly scene, yet comforting 
himself in the prospect of a future day of retribution. 


For I know that my Kedeemer liveth, 

And that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth : 
And though after my skin worms destroy this body 
Yet in my flesh shall I see God. 25 ^ 26.) 


As men multiplied upon the earth, larger groups were 
formed, called states and kingdoms ; all their systems may- 
be traced up to the patriarchal source ; but they were fre- 
quently corrupted much. The Egyptians are considered to 
have been the first to introduce kingly government, (see 
Gen. xii. 15, 20 ,) but the kings in those days were very 
different from the monarchs of later times. We read in 
Josh. xii. of thirty-one kings in a very small space of terri- 
tory, scarcely equal in extent to the principality of Wales. 
Yet if their dominions were small, their authority %as still 
absolute, as may bo gathered from the tyrannical proceed- 
ings of Adoni-bezek, Judg. i. 7, and of Pharaoh, Exod. i. 11. 

The deliverance pf the Israelites from Egypt was a direct 
act of Divine power, and the subjects of this deliverance 
were called upon to obey the Lord who led them forth. 
This was expressly declared before the deliverance had been 
accomplished, and again immediately after it, Exod. vi. 7, 
and xi^. 42. The form of government thus established for 
the Jews is rightly deemed a theocracy — a system in which 
the affairs of state were conducted by the immediate direc- 
tion of the Almighty. (Thus Jehovah was the King as well 
as the God of Israel, and is continually spoken of as such. 
He was everywhere present among them, not only as he is 
in all places, but by a special manifestation of his power in 
the tabernacle, over the mercy-seat, in the bright cloud 
called the Shechinah, to which, in all cases requiring direc- 
tion, the high priest resorted, as a prime minister to an 
earthly ruler or sovereign prince, to receive orders and 
directions. There is in Numb. ix. 17 — 23, a beautiful 
description of the manner in i^hich the Lord guided his 
people through the wilderness, and the psalmist refers re- 
peatedly to God as his leader, Psa. xxxii. 8, Ixxiii. 24. And 
it must be remembered that the earlier proceedings of this 
remarkable people were foreseen and directed by Jehovah, 
‘ os is plain from Acts vii. 1 — 20, and from Genesis xv. 
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However, it is from the departure out of Egypt that their 
polity as a nation is to be dated 
^ The covenant of Jehovah with the Hebrew people,” 
says an eminent writer, and their oath by which they 
bound their allegiance to Jehovah, their God and King, 
was, that they should receive and obey the laws which he 
should appoint as their Supreme G<')verndr, with a particu- 
lar engagement to keep themselves from the idolatry of the 
nations round about them, whether the idolatry they had 
seen while they dwelt in the land of Egypt, or that which 
they had observed in the nations by which they passed to 
the promised land. In keeping this allegiance to Jehovah, 
as their immediate and supreme Lord, they were to expect 
the blessings of God’s immediate and peculiar protection in 
the security of their liberty, peace, and prosperity, against 
all attempts of their idolatrous neighbours; but if they 
should break their allegiance to Jehovah, or forsake the 
Govenagt of Jehovah by going and serving other gods and 
worshipping them, that they should forfeit these blessings 
of Divine protection, and the anger of Jehovah should be 
kindled against the land, to bring upon it all the cursqy 
that are written in the book of Deuteronomy xxix. 25 — 
27. The substance, then, of this solemn transaction be- 
tween God and the Israelites, which may be called the 
original contract of the Hebrew government, was this: If 
the Hebrews would voluntarily consent to receive Jehovah 
as their Lord and King, to keep his covenant and }^ws, to 
honour and worship him as the one true God, iu opposition 
to all idolatry, then though God, as sovereign of the world, 
rules over all the nations of the earth, and all nations are 
under the general care of his providence, he would govern 
the Hebrew nation by peculiar laws of his own appoint- 
ment, and bless it with a more immediate and particular 
protection ; he would secure to it the invaluable privileges 
of true religion, together with liberty, peace, and prosperity, 
as a favoured people above aU other nations.’* 
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MOSES AOMINISTBEING JUSTICE, 

CHAPTER XT. 

HISTORY OF THE JEWISH POLITY. 

0 

Every well-regulated government must possess a code of 
laws known to the people, that their conduct may be regu- 
lated accordingly. Thus it pleased God to deliver to the 
Jews the laws of Moses, by which they should be governed. 
These have been already considered. We have now to notice 
the ruling or administrative power. The first magistrates 
were appointed, as the ministers of the Most High, upon 
the recommendation of Jethro, Exod. xviii. 14 — 26. They 
were very similar in degrees to the officers under the Saxon 
government in our own land. Probably king Alfred de- 
rived the idea from ^is portion of holy writ. But it is 
evident that, previously and subsequently to their appoints 
ment, there were officers of the children of Israel. Moses 
had his previous communications with the people through 
officers-^ their elders; these could not have been the 
Egyptian task-masters, and it is not said that others were 
appointed in their places. From comparing Deut. xxix. 
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10, and Josh, xxiii. 3 , it is considered that these repre- 
sentatives were the heads of tribes or families, and judges 
or officers. Michaelis is of opinion that, like the members 
of our own British House of Commons, they acted on 
their own responsibility, not being required to take in- 
structions from theit constituents. The heads and princes 
of tribes at that time in office, are mentioned by name, 
in Numb, i., and as late as the time of David, 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 16, they are enumerated. The manner of their 
appointment, their succession, their peculiar powers, are 
all unknown to us, but it is evident that they possessed 
considerable authority, and that, with their assistance, 
public affairs might proceed, without a king, or judge, or 
legislative body. In the absence of these, the tribes would 
be a confederacy of twelve states, in which the strongest 
would have some predominance; for instance, those of J udah, 
Epbraim, and Manasseh. See Josh. ^^.yii. 15 — 17 ; Judg. i. 
Under these, the judges would act, Judg. xi. 5 ; 1 Sam. 
viii. 4. Their continuance, when the Jews should settle in 
the promised land, is expressly provided for, Deut. xvi. 18. 
The term “ make,” seems there to indicate, being appointed 
by, or in behalf of the people, and not as by Divine in- 
terposition. There was also a council of seventy, who ap- 
pear to have been counsellors or assistants to Moses, and not 
originally a judicial tribunal. See the history, Numb. xi. 
24, 25 . After the captivity in Babylon, this council, 
called the Sanhedrim, ruled the nation; they were similar 
in numbers, but their character was greatly altered. The 
judges were usually selected from the tribe of Levi, as were 
also the Shoterim or scribes. That tribe was most conver- 
sant witlr the law, they studied it, and became interpreters 
of its difficulties, which led to the introduction of inter- 
pretations making void the law, as our blessed Saviour de- 
clared, Matt XV. 9. But in earlier times they seemed to 
have been useful, 2 Chron. xix, 5 — 11, and xxxv. 3. In 
addition to the high-priest or ecclesiastical yuler, who W’as 
the immediate channel for intercourse with God, there was 
a supreme ruler for civil affiairs, to whom ^^en the former 
was sometimes subordinate. Moses was the first of these, 
then Joshua, whose appointment is recorded Numb, xxvii. 
18. After him, the elda*s, who had formed hk council, 
carried on his government, though no individual was espe- 
cially set apart as chief ruler. But the people continued 
to obey them, and served the Lord, “all the days of the 
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elders that overlived Joshua, and which had known all the 
works of the Lord that he had done for Israel.” 

After their decease, a state of anarchy followed ; this was 
connected with disobedience to the Divine commands, Judg. 
ii. 12 — 15. Then individuals were appointed from time to 
time, who exercised the rule as judges. These appear to 
have been selected according to the Divine appointment ; 
their mission and authority were usually sanctioned and 
confirmed by some manifestations of Divine power. In 
some cases they were individuals called upon by the public 
voice, to act under some pressing emergency, like Jephthah, 
and in some cases their authority was restricted to a part of 
Israel. They had no power to enact new laws, but to ad- 
judge causes according to the law, and were the executive 
power. They had no regular funds, except their private 
incomes, which in some cases appears to have been con- 
siderable, for instance, fifty asses ; but the people were ac- 
customed to bring them presents or ofierings. This form 
of government continued from the death of Joshua to the 
appointment ^f Saul as King of Israel; a space, according 
to Hales, of 470 years, but Samuel seems chiefly to have 
confined himself to the oflice of a prophet during the 
latter part of his life. 

In the first book of Samuel, the appointment of Saul the 
first king is recorded, and the circumstances are minutely 
related. It was plainly stated that the desiring of a king 
was displeasing to the Lord, for it was in effect casting off 
the rifle of Jehovah, and ending the theocracy. It had, 
however, been foreseen and provided for, Deut. xvii. 14 — 
20. The first appointment showed the people the evil of 
their wishes, but it was afterwards overruled for good. The 
royal power continued in the family of David until the ' 
captivity, and from this line of earthly monarch's our 
blessed Saviour, according to the flesh, descended. 

Laws were provided especially for the guidance of the 
kings, but they were soon departed from* According to the 
neglect or observance of. these precepts, the king and the 
people suffered or prospered. Though in many respects ab- 
solute, the kings could not depart from or change the law. 
Thus even Ahab could not compel Naboth to break the law 
of Jehowah, and could only put him to death by means of 
a false charge against him, 1 Kings xxi. 4. The monarchs 
were the vicegerents of Jehovah, bpund to consult him 
through the high- priest on all occasions of emei^ency, and 
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limited by the revelations and precepts of God. Noi 
they permitted to take the office of ministers on themselves 
in affaii^ relating to religions worship ; for doing this, Saul 
was found guilty of his second act of disobedience. King 
Uzziah also was struck with leprosy when thus engaged. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ alone is at once the King, the Prophet, 
and the Priest of his obedient people, and by his one offer- 
ing he hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified. 

Saul’s inauguration was not attended with any pomp or 
splendour, nor was any provision made for his administra- 
tion, but when settled on the throne, he seems to have taken 
whatever he thought desirable. Such is the character of 
any government when first adopted among a. people of 
simple habits. Many in the present day will be aware 
that the natives of the South Sea Islands, before the intro- 
duction of a regular system of law and government, were 
often required to ‘yield their property to those who pos- 
sessed power j and that a queen among them, who had been 
converted to Christianity, owned that it wtis not right to 
take a little man’s tree without his permissidh,” and sent 
him a present as an equivalent for the loss which had been 
inflicted on him by her attendants. 

There is no express statement in the history of the kings 
of Israel, as to the amount of their revenues, but these 
appear to have been chiefly paid in kind, as is still the case 
in the court of Abyssinia. Voluntary offerings and presents 
were frequently made, 1 Sam. ix. 27. Lands formerly 
uncultivated or confiscated, became annexed to the fcrowm, 
and were given as rewards to the servants of the kings, 
1 Sam. viii. 14, xxii. 7 ; while foreign tribute and com- 
merce were afterwards added to their resources ; 2 Sam. 
viii . ; 1 Kings x. 28, 29. It is evident, however, that the 
greatest monarohs took much interest in what would now 
be called farming ; 1 Chron. xxvii. 26 — 31; 2 Chron. xxvi. 
10; Amos vii. 1; Prov. xxvii. 23 — 27. 

The worst feature in the conduct of Saul was his self- 
yrill. He forgot the true character of God, the Supreme 
Euler of llrael, and aimed at being an independent monarch, 
after the manner of the nations. He did not lay aside the 
worship of Jehovah, but he failed in obedience to the 
Divine command, and for this he was set aside ; 4 Sam. 
XV. 22, 23. In the same spirit, he sought to slay David. 
His son Jonathan showed more submission to the will of 
God, to which his noble disinterested friendship for David 
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is to be traced, and it may therefore be observed that he 
better understood that Israel was a theocracy — a govern- 
ment under the immediate direction of the Lord. The 
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people were left for some time to a king after their own 
heart, Hos. xiii. 11. Even after the death of Saul, for 
awhile they rebelled against the word of God, 2 Sam. v. 
2. In all this David was a type of Christ the Lord, who 
reigns as a king over those that once rejected him. Many 
passages in the Psalms are spoken with this twofold signi- 
fication ; for instance, Psa. xviii. ; Ixxxix. 20 — 35 ; cxxxii. 
17, 18. Nor must the important prophecy and promise 
contained in 2 Sam. vii. be here unnoticed 

David’s government was more agreeable to the principles 
of the Divine law than that of his pi*edeoesBor, but in some 
respects it seems to have pressed upon the people. So- 
lomon’s rule was still more oppressive. The separation of 
Israel and Judah* into two distinct kingdoms may be traced 
to several anterior events. As it has been observed, from 
the very beginning of the Israelitish nation the two tribes 
of Judah and Ephraim had disputed the pre-eminence. 
The former flourished in the number of its families, as well 
as in its power and wealth, being allied to the Pharaohs in 
Egypt, 1 Chron. iv. 18; v. 2. Judah also marched first 
in the sojourning in the desert, and reckoned upon a 
don^rdon which had been promised, Gen. xlix. 10. The 
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other, Ephraim, depended on the great name of Joseph, 
and the blessing pronounced by Jacob, 1 Chron. v. 2 ; Gen. 
xlviii. 5 — 19; became powerful in Egypt, 1 Chron. vii. 24; 
and afterwards increased in stren^h and prosperity, 
Josh. xvii. 14 ; Judges i. 35 , These tribes were also 
among the first to receive their allotments,* when the land 
was divided, Josh, xviii. 2. In after years, the tribe of 
Ephraim was distinguished for its turbulent and warlike 
spirit, Judg. viii. 1, and xii. 1 — 4. That of Judah was 
probably more disposed for peace, Judg. xv. 11. It is 
not mentioned in the histories of Deborah or of Gideon. 
The elevation of David completed the mortification of 
Ephraim, and the northern tribes ; and it is remarkable 
that during his long-continued wanderings, he never quitted 
the territories of Judah and Benjamin. On the death of 
Saul two thrones existed for a time. David felt his weak- 
ness, 2 Sam. iii. 39. The choice of Jerusalem, for the 
capital and centre of worship, instead of Shiloh, could not 
but displease the tribe of Ephraim. Psalm Ixxviii. 67, 68. 
Afterwards a small spark kindled a flame, which Sheba 
knew how to excite, in the northern tribes, 2 Sam. xix. 
41 ; XX. 1. 'Finally, the privileges enjoyed by the. tribe of 
Judah, and the advantages of their situation for commerce 
with Egypt, Idumea and Arabia, with the intrigues of 
Jeroboam, 1 Kings xi. 27, 28, produced the revolution which 
broke out upon the death of Solomon, 1 Kings xii. 

All this, however, was wisely overruled for good, The 
change was not made until the Mosaic law had suibsisted 
for some time, under circumstances which proved that it 
did not depend upon* any human power, and the revolt was 
expressly spoken of as being permitted by God, 1 Kings 
xii. 24, and xiv. for wise reasons ; for instance, the pre- 
venting the entire prevalence of idolatry and corruption in 
the descendants of Israel; 2 Chron. xi. 13 — 17. This was 
still more evident in after times; 2 Chron. xxx. 6; xxxiv. 
33 ; Hosea xi. 12; Amos vii. 12. The kipigdom of Judah 
became a place of refuge for those who were piously dis- 
posed, and its inhabitants were often warned to avoid the 
example of their neighbours. In some respects, the eflect 
would be similar to that produced in our own land and 
elsewhere, by the removals of Protestants under persecution, 
from one country to another, which has undoubtedly been 
useful in keeping alive a sense of the dangers and errors of 
Popery. There might even have been seasons of temporary 
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reformation in Israel, when the prospects of true religion in 
Judah were discouraging; but the reverse was far more 
commonly the case. 

Through the history of the kings, there are many par- 
ticulars Mrhich show, that the monarchy was limited in 
power, although the king was in many respects absolute. 
The courts of Europe, in ancient times, resembled eastern 
courts, much more than they do under modern arrange- 
ments. Thousands of followera are supported, hence large 
supplies of provisions are needed, 1 Kings iv. 22, 23. The 
king sits in the midst of his nobles in regular pomp, and is 
rarely seen by the mass of his people. “ Seeing the king” is 
often spoken of in Scripture as an especial privilege. (See 
Isa. xxxiii. 17 ; Matt, xviii. 10.) The prostrations which 
were usual on entering the royal presence, are frequently 
referred to, 1 Sam. xxiv. 8 ; Matt. ii. 1 1. But in this respect, 
the J ews avoided offering the idolatrous homage common 
among heathen nations, Esth. iii. 2. The eastern sove- 
reigns were, and still are, fond of appearing in splendid 
robes, and adorned with jewels. Acts xii. 21 ; Esth. vi. 8, 9 ; 
1 Kings xxii. 10. The kings of Persia are described as 
choosing those apartments for the reception of ambassadors, 
in which, according to the season, the light will best dis- 
play their magnificence. These points, however, belong 
rather to the “ Manners and Customs of the Jews,” as to 
which many particulars may be found in pages 25», 34, 50. 

The principal officers or persons about the king were, 
the prime minister, literally the second to the monarch ; 
1 Sam. xxiii. 17; 2 Chron. xxviii. 7. The royal counsellors, 

1 Kings xii. 6 ; Isa. iii. 3 ; Jer. xxvi. 11. The recorder 
or chronicler, an office of some importance in days when 
reading and writing were comparatively little known; 

2 Sam. viii. 16; 1 Kings iv. 3 ; 2 Kings xviii. 18. See 
also Esth. vi. 1, and x. 2. The scribe or secretary/ of state, 
who wrote from the dictation of the monarch, 2 Sam. viii. 
17, and xx. 25 ; Isa. xxxvi. 3. The prophets also, and the 
high priests were frequently admitted, as being commis- 
sioned from God. This is plain throughout the history of 
David and his successors. Also the governor of the house- 
hold may be mentioned, 1 Kings xviii. 3 ; 2 Kings xviii. 
18; Isa. xxii. 22. The king had the power of issuing 
edaots or laws, in doing which he generally took the advice 
of his counsellors, Jer. xxxvi., xxxviii. But these were not 
to supersede the written law, as recorded by Moses : the 
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royal edicts ought to have carried out the same principles; 
Deut. xvii. 18, 19. Yet how often was the law forgotten. 
We read, 2 Kings xxii., of the just consternation of Josiah, 
when a copy of the law was found, at discovering how 
widely he and his people had departed from its precepts. 
He then purged the temple of its symbols of idolatrous 
worship, and burned the vessels used in the service of 
Baal. The sins of Israel had already brought down the 
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judgments threatened against them, and now the iniquity 
of Judah was fast involving them in the like ruin, 2 Kings 
xvii. 18 — 23. Before forty years more had elapsed, the 
land was left utterly desolate and utterly spoiled, for the 
Lord had spoken the word, ‘ to rest and enjoy her sab- 
baths,”’ according to the emphatic language of Moses, 
because it did not rest in your sabbaths when ye dwelt 
upon it.” The utter desolation that followed is strikingly 
described by Isaiah, ch. ix. 18, 19 : 

** For wickedness burneth as the fire ; 

It shall devour the briers and thorns. 

And shall kindle in the thickets of the forest. 

And they shall mount up, like the lifting up of smoke. 

Through the wrath of the Lord of hosts is the land darkened, 

And the people shall be as the fuel of the fire.” * 

It is sufficient to state, that the banished Jews were, 
after a time at least, treated rather as colonists than slaves. 
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SO that many, perhaps most of them, remained behind. 
They had a ruler and magistrates from their own number, 
with power to judge and punish, as appears from the apo- 
cryphal history of Susanna. Those who returned to their 
own land were governed by Zerubbabel or Sheshbazzar, and 
Joshua the high-priest, (Ezra i. 8, and iv. 3 ; Hag. ii. 4,) 
and Zech. iii. 8, and iv. 6,) and afterwards by Ezra and 
Nehemiah, whose proceedings are particularly recorded. 
With their histories the Old Testament closes, giving indi- 
cations which confirm the accounts of uninspired writers, 
that the Jews were subject to the Roman government, as 
well as the earlier monarchs of Persia and Syria. The 
high priests exercised the authority, both civil and eccle- 
siastical, assisted by the council of the Sanhedrim, whose 
power was increased and established, so that the govern- 
ment was in fact an oligarchy, being vested in a few chief 
leaders. 

The oppressions of the Syrian rulers led to attempts at 
self-defence, and the rising of the Maccabees, after three 
hundred years vhad passed, who, in some I’espects, imitated 
the proceedings of the judges of old. That house governed 
for one hundred and twenty-six years, until the dispute 
between Hyrcanus and his brother Aristobulus led to the 
subjugation of Judeea under the power of the Romans, who 
continued Hyrcapus in his office as high priest, but gave 
the government to Antipater, an Idumiean proselyte. He 
was succeeded by his son Herod, in whose family, the chief 
power remained until it was taken from them and given to 
a Roman deputy. The true Shiloh, the Prince of Peace, 
even the Lord Jesus Christ, had now come, and the sceptre 
was departed from Judah. Even this slight reference to 
the history of preceding times will show that the faith of 
true believers among the Jews in all ages, had respect t8 
the promised Messiah, the only Mediator between God and 
man. 

“ E’en they who dragg’d to Shinar’s fiery sand, 

Till’d with reluctant strength the stranger’s land ; 

Who sadly told the slow revolving years. 

And steep’d the captive’s bitter bread with tears, -- 
Would oft awake to chant their future fame, 

And from the skies their lingering Saviour claim. 

His promis’d aid could every fear control, 

This nerv’d the warrior’s heart, this steel’d the martyr’s soul.” 

Such has not been the case with their descendants in later 
ages, during the centuries that have elapsed since the 
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Romans destroyed their city, a.d. 70. Time would fail to 
tell the ridiculous and blasphemous legends which have 
gained credence among the Rabbinical Jews, and which 
describe the Almighty God as existing in a human form; — 
as playing with the leviathan ; as daily occupied in study- 
ing the law ; lb administering justice, — and providing food 
for mankind, according to certain fixed rules ; as weeping, 
groaning, and roaring, interpreting literally the figurative 
style of prophecy ; and taking little or no care of the Gen- 
tile world. All these wrong notion^ may be fitly summed 
up in one sentence of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Thou thoughtest that 
I was altogether such an one as thyself : but I will reprove 
thee.” The false and wicked traditions of the rabbins 
respecting the history of our blessed Redeemer are best 
suppressed. The Jewish views as to a future state are 
also gross and sensual, and closely allied to the fables of 
Mohammedanism, rather than to the representations of 
Scripture; Psa. xvii. 15; xlix. 15; Isa. xxxiii. 17 — 24. 

The Roman government was in many respects oppressive 
to the Jewish nation, but it was their own continued ob- 
stinacy and wilful, rejection of Christ and his salvation 
which hastened their destruction. Being now left to them- 
selves, they became a prey to the sinful dissensions and 
excesses which ended in the ruin of their city and temple, 
A.D. 70. After the destruction of Jerusalem, the Sanhe- 
drim, or Jewish council, continued to exist. It was settled 
at Tiberias, and governed the people by its influence, ^draw- 
ing still closer the bondage of traditional Observances which 
took the place of the temple worship and sacrifices, the chief 
rabbi ruling the nation instead of the high priest. The 
eastern Jews afterwards chose another head, whom they 
termed the Prince of the captivity, and, in secret, the de- 
struction of their enemies was predicted, by the name of 
the Edomites. But our limits forbid any attempt to trace 
the varying fortunes of the Jews who were dispersed 
throughout the Roman empire, and have remained scat- 
tered to the present time. 

The regular establishment of synagogues, wheraver the 
Jews have been allowed to settle, has formed particular 
points for union and intercourse through the whole com- 
munity, while their regular maintenance of men learned in 
the law, to keep up a course of instruction for youth, has 
also preserved them separate from the people among whom 
they dwelt. Every duty and pursuit of life, eveiy hour of 
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the, day, was subjected to some special observance; among 
which, daily lamentations for the degraded state of their 
nation assisted in keeping up the distinction by which the 
Jew was still held in subjection to his spiritual guides. 
About A.D. 260, the Mishna, or written code of traditional 
law, proceeded from the school of Tiberias, and by furnish- 
ing interpretations to the Mosaic law, supplied a new code 
to the Jewish nation, which itself was not long afterwards 
overlaid by the Gemara, a sort of additional code, these 
together composing the Talmud, and containing a set of 
adjudged rules or cases to guide or mislead the Jews still 
further from the principles of Scripture. In later times, 
many of the Jews have cast off this mental bondage, and 
while some have resolved to keep close to the Old Testament 
alone, and are thus placed within the reach of the efforts 
of Christian friends, like the scribe to whom Jesus could 
say, “ Thou art not far from the kingdom of God,” Mark 
xii. 34 : others have quite renounced all religious profes- 
sions, and devoted themselves to the cares and pleasures of 
this life, like too many of the nominal Christians around 
them. This is very much the case where popery and irre- 
ligion prevail, and the expression, he lives like a Chris- 
tian,” has become proverbial among the more rigid, to de- 
note a profligate and irreligious character. This state of 
carelessness is common, though not peculiar, to the Jews 
now settled in England. Until the last few years the Jews 
of Poland and Germany were far superior to most of their 
ferethten in striptness and outward decorum, and some of 
the most bigoted still continue to reside in those lands. 
Further particulars as to the modern descendants of Israel 
may be found in a little work entitled, ‘‘ The J ew in this 
and other Lands,” published by the Eeligious Tract Society. 

Having lost the fear of God, they are enslaved to the 
dread of evil spirits, who, they say, are constantly exerting 
influence to injure them, and regularly frequent the syna- 
gogues to hear sermons. They believe that if they do not 
rise betimes in the morning, and immediately wash them- 
selves, the evil spirits are sure to get hold upon them, for 
their prayers have only power to keep these enemies in 
check for a certain number of hours. All these rules show 
that they trust to their own strength ; and they have also 
many charms and curious arts,” which are foolishly sup- 
posed to b^ useful. 

The condition of Jewish females is especially degraded. 
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They are not always, even in the present day, taught to 
read, for it is considered unnecessary for them to study *the 
law. In the synagogues, also, the women are confined to 
their own latticed gallery, and can see or hear little of the 
public worship below. How different from the direction 
of Moses, Deut. xxxi. 12. The male children begin to learn 
the Hebrew text at five years, but, from the age of ten, the 
Talmud and its commentaries are chiefly studied. 

Although the labours of Christian ministers and teachers 
among the Jews have, in many cases, been crowned with 
success, yet still, as a body, they remain insensible to the 
sin of their nation in crucifying the Lord of glory, and 
rather regard their dispersed and wretched state as a 
punishment for other offences. They continue to await the 
coming of the Messiah, who, as some of them say, is sitting 
in disguise as a beggar at the gates of Rome. Others look 
for two Messiahs, the one suffering and the other triumph- 
ant. Thus the children of Israel have abode many days 
without a king, and without a prince, and without a sacri- 
fice : but they shall fear the Lord and his goodness in the 
latter days. On the annual return of the date of the de- 
struction of their temple some of the Jews have long been 
accustomed to assemble near its site, to mourn oyer its 
ruins, and read the book of Lamentations. To this occa- 
sion the following lines refer : 

Where yon sad ruin crowns Moriah’s steep, 

Thy humbled remnant, Judah, sit and weep. 

Thy gathering thousands press the hallow’d grouuu, 

Bare are their feet, their loins with sackcloth bound, 

The book of sorrows to their hearts they press, 

And tears and songs bewail their deep distress. 

Yet hark again ! amidst their stifling sighs, 

A louder, loftier chant begins to rise, 

The voice of prayer cheers Judah’s weeping throng, 

Faith warms the strain, and hope renews the song.” 
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BOAZ AND THE KINSMAN OF RUTH AT THE GATE OF THE CITY. 


CHAPTEIi XIL 

COURTS OP JUSTICE, 

While mankind remained in the small divisions of fami- 
lies or tribes, the father of the family, or head of the tribe, 
possdfesed and exercised the authority of a judge. All quar- 
rels or complaints would be brought before him, or decided 
by him as the legal ruler. When these bodies of men became 
more numerous, or the head proved infirm, others would be 
appointed to discharge his duties, which, by degrees, in 
every community, led to some method for the regular ad- 
ministration of justice. In the patriarchal times, we find 
many proofs that matters were thus decided, and when the 
first stage of society was passed, it appears that judgment 
was regularly given in public, usually at the gate of the 
city, which was the place of chief resort and passage. All 
public business in the East seems to have been transacted 
there, for which purpose spaces were left at the gate, where 
buildings were often erected. Abraham bargained for his 
purchase of a sepulchre at the gate of the city of Hebron, 
Gren. xxiii. 10. Hamor and his son negotiated with Jacob 
and his sous at the gate of the city, Gen. xxxiv. 84. The 
s 3 
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transaction between Boaz and the nearer kinsman of Euth 
was at the gate of Bethlehem. 

This explains Job v. 4, where the children of the wicked 
are said to be crushed in the gate, and Psalm cxxvii. 3, 
where it is said of those blessed with families, that they 
shall not be ashamed when they speak with their enemies 
in the gate. Also Prov. xxii. 22, ‘‘ Neither oppress the af- 
flicted in the gate,” and Lam. v. 14, ‘‘ The elders have ceased 
from the gate.” Many consider that our Lord makes allu- 
sion to this. Matt, xvi.- 18, when he says, the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against his church. In eastern cities 
generally the same custom has existed. The Turkish 
sovereign has long been called the Porte, a name derived 
from the performance of public business at the gate of the 
palace. 

When the Israelites left Egypt, they had no arranged 
system for the administration of justice, which doubtless 
had been carried before the Egyptian tribunals. All 
matters and disputes, therefore, were brought before Moses, 
who devoted much of his time to settle them. But it was 
obvious that some other plan must be adopted among so 
vast a multitude. The particulars of the change are 
recorded, Exod. xviii. Before the Israelites entered Canaan, 
the administration of justice there throughout the land was 
noticed, Deut. xvi. 18, and the appointment of administra- 
tors for every locality was an important measure. In the 
following chapter, various provisions relative to their pro- 
ceedings are given, with directions for obtaining further 
judgment in matters of importance. There is no particular 
account of them before the captivity, except in reference to 
the proceedings of Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. xix. 8 — 11, 
though at first the judges, and afterwards the kings, super- 
intended the administration of justice 4n matters of difi&- 
culty. Thus Deborah appears to have acted, Judg. iv. 5, 
while the general administration was conducted by others, 
probably those noticed ch. v. 10. The eastern mollahs, or 
men of the law, have been thus distinguished in later days. 

After the captivity, Ezra appointed two classes of judges, 
Ezra vii. 25, but difficult cases were still brought before 
the high priest or ruler, until the time of the Maccabees, 
when a supreme tribunal was appointed. This was the 
Sanhedrim, or great council, as it is often called in the New 
Testament, consisting of seventy-two persons, under a pre- 
sident and vice-president. From the time of Herod the 
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office of president was distinct from that of high priest, and 
became of considerable importance. The method of ap- 
pointment to this council is not clearly stated, but it con- 
sisted of three classes, — ^these were the chief priests, the 
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elders, perhaps the heads of tribes, and the scribes,, or men 
learned in the law. This council appears to have sat daily, 
at first in a room between the inner and outer courts of the 
temple, afterwards in other places. Its authority was very 
great; it decided all causes brought before it from inferior 
courts, and directed the Affairs of the nation generally. 
Especially it deoi^j^ upon those who claimed to be pro- 
phets, who were numerous in the latter days of the Koman 
state. From this council a deputation was sent to John the 
Baptist, in order to examine^ his pretensions and proceed- 
ings, John i. 19. This council also sat upon our blessed Lord, 
but the assembly by which he was condemned was hastily 
and illegally summoned, and came together determined 
to condemn him. Matt. xxvi. 59, seeking fidse witnesses 
to give a colour to their proceedings. When the Boman ' 
power became paramount in Judsea, the power of ordering 
the punishment of death was taken from this assembly. The 
stoning of Stephen was a tumultuous act, not a regular sen- 
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tence, Acts vii. 5 7. Whpn the rulers were powerful and arbi- 
trary, this council could not exercise much power. Under 
Herod, who, at the beginning of his reign, had caused the 
whole number, except three, to be beheaded, they could not 
act with independence. Latterly, though the Romans ruled 
in Palestine, the Sanhedrim exercised more independent au- 
thority in matters connected with the Jewish privileges and 
religion. Thus it filled up the measure of the national 
iniquity, by its bitter persecution of the Christians, of 
which many details are recorded in the Acts of the Apo- 
stles, and also in the Epistles. The seventy elders chosen by 
Moses in the wilderness, under the Divine direction, seem 
to have been a council, or senate, that assisted him in go- 
verning the people. There is no trace of their having sat 
as judges, or mention of them after the arrival in Canaan. 

There were also smaller councils of local authority. 
These are thought to be referred to by our blessed Lord, as 
the judgment. Matt. v. 22. But the inferior courts of judi- 
cature are not fjlearly described by any writers upon whom 
reliance can be placed ; for the Talmudists are not worthy 
of credit. However, there were judges in every city and 
town, who were assisted by two Levites, that tribe being 
devoted to the study of the law, and best skilled- in its 
precepts. In reference to these tribunals, great care was 
taken to inculcate the necessity for the strict and correct 
administration of justice and the prohibition of bribery. 
See Exod. xxiii. 8; Levit. xix. 15; Deut. i. 17 — 19. They 
were even cautioned against leaning too much to the feel- 
ings of compassion, Lev. xix. 15. They were in fact the 
representatives of the Most High as the Supreme Ruler, 
and therefore must act without respect of persons. Yet 
bribery and corruption prevailed with other evils, w^hich 
the prophets frequently reproved. Amos even testifies to 
the taking a bribe so paltry as a pair of wooden sandals, 
ch. ii. 6. The administration- of justice among heathen and 
Mohammedan nations, in thp east, has usually been very 
corrupt, and the judges have almost openly exacted bribes 
from the parties applying to them. 

There were also courts of judicature held in the syna- 
gogues before the rulers of them, who inflicted punishment 
by scourging, Matt. x. 17 ; Acts xxii. 19, 20. Somethmg 
of this sort still exists among the Jews, and frequently, as 
of old, it is made the means of oppression and persecution. 
The assemblies mentioned by St. James, cl^ ii. 2, are con- 
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eluded to have been similar courts among the early Chris- 
tians. The context evidently refers to matters of judgment, 
in which the poor were oppressed, rather than to public 
worship, though it must be admitted that too little atten- 
tion has been given to the accommodation of the poor, even 
in our days. There has been, however, considerable im- 
provement in this respect in our own land. 

Hired pleaders or advocates were unknown in early times. 
Each man spoke in his own cause. Of this there are many 
proofs, Prov. xviii. 17 ; 2 Sam. xil. 15 ; Jer. xxvi. 12 — 15 ; 
but none could be stronger than that of the two mothers, 
who pleaded their own causes before king Solomon, in a 
simple and summary way, as much as, or more so than 
would now be done in a police office. Sometimes a friend, 
or even a bystander,^ known for his wisdom, might be asked 
to assist, Job xxix. 7 — 17 ; Isa. i. 17, The Hebrew name 
for a widow signifies one that is dumb. But when the 
Romans had the power, regular advocates were employed, 
especially in matters that fell under their judicature. A 
notable specimen of this class was Tertullus, who was brought 
forward by the high priest to vilify the apostle Paul, Acts 
xxiv. 1. 

Complaints were first made to the judges, who sent offi- 
cers with the complaining party to bring the accused before 
them. This is described by our Saviour, Matt. v. 25. In 
the latter times, judges were attended by notaries, who 
wrote their sentences. There is probably an allusion to 
this* before the captivity, Isa. x. 1 (margin). .The judges 
sat, while the accused stood. Matt, xxvii. 11. 

Mention is made, 1 Kings xi. 27 and elsewhere, of Millo, 
which is supposed to have been a public building probably 
answering to the town-halls in our more ancient boroughs. 
Nothing certain is known respecting it. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

PUNISHMENTS INFLICTED AMONG THE JEWS. 

The tribunals having been described, the course of pro> 
ceeding next claims attention. The transactions of these 
courtsof judicature necessarily would be preserved in writing. 
Josephus describes a repository at Jerusalem for such docu- 
ments, BelL Juda. vi. 6. 3. The tribunals were attended 
by officers to execute their proceedings ; such are the officers, 
Matt. V. 25. There were others whoso business it was to 
exact the fines imposed by the tribunal, and also the tor- 
mentors, whg inflicted torture or punishments. Early in 
the day was the lawful time for administering justice, as 
appears from Jer. xxi. 12 : “0 house of David, thus saith 
the Lord ; Execute judgment in the morning, and deliver 
him that is spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor, lest 
my fury go out like fire, and burn that none can queilch it, 
because of the evil of your doings.” The Talmud states 
that it was not lawful to proceed in the night, or to execute 
sentences on the day they were pronounced. Neither were 
sentences to be executed on festivals. All these regula- 
tions were openly violated in the case of our blessed Lord. 
“ He was taken from prison and from judgment,” Isa. liii. 8. 
In criminal cases, one of the first proceedings was to exhort 
the criminal to confess, if guilty. If he denied the act, 
the accusation was gone into, and the accused was then 
heard. Of this, Nicodemus reminded the Sanhedrim, who 
were ready to pre-judge our Lord, John vii. 51, ‘‘Doth 
our law judge any man, before it hear him, and know what 
he doeth?” In the last and worst times of the Jews, their 
judges did not hesitate to act with harshness towards the 
accused, as in the case of our Lord, and would even cause 
the j)risoner to be silenced by iJalows. Thus Paul was 
treated, Acts xxiii. 2. Such injustice is too frequently 
exhibited in the east at the present time. 

One peculiar manifestation of equity in the Jewish law, 
was that regarding testimony, that there should be the 
concurrent testimony of two or three credible witnesses. 
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Numb. XXXV. 30 ; Deut. xvii. 6, 7 ; xix. 25. These directions 
do not object to the evidence of females, nor is there reason 
to suppose they were excluded when the manner in which 
Jewish females came forward is considered, as shown by 
Esther, Abigail, Deborah, and others. But, in later times, 
when the nation had become more mixed up with heathen 
eastern nations, Josephus relates that the testimony of 
females, as well as that of servants, was excluded. Here is 
one instance, to which many others might be added, of the 
advantage that females derive from regard to the precepts 
of the Bible. Even in the present day thQ^ minds of mo- 
dem Jewesses appear to be in a neglected and uncultivated 
state. 



A WITNESS HOLDING UP HIS RIGHT HAND. 

The witness, as already stated, listened to the adjuration 
read, held up his right hand, and replied. Amen. This 
explains Psa. cxliv. 8; Lev. v. 1 ; 1 Kings viii. 31. Every 
one solemnly adjured, by legal authority, was constrained 
to reply ; thus the Lord Jesus Christ answered to the in- 
quiry of the high priest, I adjure thee by the living God, 
that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of 
God ! Thou hast said : nevertheless I gay unto you. 
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Hereafter shall ye see the Son of. man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” False 
testimony was severely punished, Exod. xx.’lO ; xxiii. 1 — 3 ; 
yet in evil times there was much perjury, and witnesses 
were suborned, 1 Kings xxi. 16; Acts vi. 11. 

At times, when there were no other means of coming to a 
. decision, casting lots was resorted to, Prov. xvi. 33 ; xviii. 
18 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 41 ; Josh. vii. 16. This would generally 
be in cases respecting property, and might arise from the 
inquiry by Urim and Tliiimmim, which seems to have been 
a proceeding of this nature, to discover guilty parties, or 
decide in doubtful cases. Written documents were produced, 
else they would not have been taken in affairs of property, 
Jer. xxxii. 14. The trial of the woman suspected of 
adultery was an appeal of this nature, and it is remarkable 
that a somewhat similar proceeding has been found among 
some of the African tribes. 

The most usual manner of executing criminals among 
the J ews was by stoning ; of this there were instances in 
the wilderness, Lev. xxiv. 14; Numb. xv. 35. At that 
time there were no regular executioners of the law, but the 
whole assembly proceeded to put the sentence into execu- 
tion. This custom was continued, the witnesses themselves 
casting the first stone, Deut. xvii. 7. In the time of 
Stephen, the witnesses threw off their clothes that they 
might be the more active in the fatal work, committing 
their garments to the care of Saul, who afterwards was 
known as the great apostle Paul. Here also should be 
noticed our Lord’s words to the Pharisees, respecting the 
woman taken in adulteiy, John viii. 7. 

It was not unfrequent for persons of rank to execute 
criminals and prisoners: Gideon did so, Judg. viii. 21, and 
perhaps Samuel, 1 Sam. xv. 33. In other cases a military 
officer was sent to execute the prisoner. Thus Benaiah put 
Joab and Adonijah to death. A soldier, or one of the 
guard of Herod, was sent to behead John the Baptist. 
Such customs still remain in the east. If the criminal were 
in the presence of the king they covered his face, as Ha- 
inan’s, Esth. vii. 8, and in such cases the execution often 
immediately followed the sentence. 

In the latter days of . the Jewish state, the power and 
influence of the Komans introduced many of their laws 
and judicial practices, especially in all cases of importance. 

Upon the ;whole, these were far more equitable than 
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those of the absolute monarchs of the east, yet corruption 
in many instances prevailed so far as to influence their de- 
cisions. The principle of the Roman law was the same as 
the English. No one could be condemned before he was 
heard. Paul reminds Lysias of this, Acts xxii. 25 ; and 
Felix and Festus acted upon it. But that privilege was 
restricted to Roman citizens ; others were liable to caprice 
and punishment at the will of the magistrates. Thus 
Paul and Silas were treated at Philippi ; and it was not until 
the judges found they were Roman citizens, that they were 
alarmed for having so done. Acts xvi. 37. Even from the 
courts of the provincial governors, appeal was permitted to 
the tribunal of the emperor, for Roman citizens, not for 
provincials or slaves. 

Where the Romans settled, there they erected their tri- 
bunals in a permanent form. That of Pilate was raised on 
a platform, the floor ornamented with a tessellated pave- 
ment, formed of pieces of marble or stones of various co- 
lours, John xix. 13. Such Roman remains have repeatedly 
been found in Britain. Observe, Pilate made at least five 
attempts to protect Jesus from the fury of his accusers; but 
while this testifies to the innocence of our blessed Lord, in 
whom no fault was found, .it only aggravates the conduct 
of the Roman governor, in sacrificing the innocent. He 
feared their accusations on account of his own evil prac- 
tices, and therefore he sacrificed Jesus. 

'f he Romans allowed the nations they had subjugated to 
retain their own tribunals, as appears not only in the case 
of the Jewish Sanhedrim, but in that of the Areopagus at 
Athens, fActs xvii.) and the proceedings at Ephesus, 
(Acts xix.) All of these seem to have been allowed full 
liberty in th^ exercise of their religions. 

Among the arbitrary heathens of the east, the great ob- 
ject or design of punishment was forgotten. The good of 
the community was less sought than executing vengeance 
on the individual. But the reverse was manifested in the 
Jewish law, Deut. xiii. 11 ; xvii. 13 ; xix. 20. And all 
Israel shall hear and fear, a^id shall do no more any such 
wickedness as this is among you.” This principle led to 
the departure from the heathen practice of punishing the 
family with the offender ; the contrary is expressly directed, 
Deut. xxiv. 16 ; and wWever this rule appears to be de- 
parted from, on examination there will be found reason to 
believe that the members had been sharers in the guilt, as 
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in the case of the family of Achan, Josh, vii., who must 
have been privy to his act. 

The inferior punishments were the following : 

Scourging, This was the most common. St. Paul states 
that he had endured it five times, 2 Cor. xi. 24; and 
in his day it was inflicted even in the synagogues, Matt. x. 
17 ; xxiii. 34; Acts xxii. 19. But the Jaw expressly pro- 
vided a limit to this infliction : Forty stripes he may 
give him, and not exceed, lest if he should exceed, and beat 
him above these with many stripes, then thy brother 
should seem vile unto thee,” Dent. xxv. 3 ; that is, lest he 
should be so lacerated or injured as to be despised or con- 
temptible. These stripes were usually inflicted by a whip 
with three thongs, thirteen blows making up the tiumber 
to thirty-nine stripes; when more severe punishment was 
intended, pieces of bone, metal, or thorns, were fixed on the 
end of the thongs. These were called scorpions, 1 Kings 
xii. 14. The Koman scourging by rods was far more severe, 
always disgraceful, and sometimes mortal. Christ was thus 
scourged, John xix. 1. Paul also was beaten with rods. 

Eetaliation was directed in certain cases of personal in- 
jury, Exod. xxi. 24; but other satisfaction was usually pro- 
vided if the injured person would accept it. Afterwards, 
this law was perverted by^tho Jews to justify personal 
revenge. Matt. v. 39. 

Restitution was for injuries done to the property of 
others, either unintentional or designed. In the latter 
case, corporeal punishment was sometimes added. See Lev, 
xxiv. 48; Exod. xxi. 32 — 36, and xxii. 7 — 9. A law was 
made in reference to damage caused by fire, Exod. xxii. 6 ; 
this was evidently prospective, as they were then in the 
wilderness. Fines were sometimes fixed, Deut. xxii. 19 — 
29 ; at other times they were left to the will of the judge, 
Exod. xxi. 22. The sin and trespass ofierings. Lev. iv. and 
vi., were also in some respects fines, and applied to injuries 
of this nature, Compensation was permitted, but forbidden 
where life was lost, Exod. xxi. 28 — 30. 

Imprisonment^ as a punishment, was early in use among 
the Egyptians, Gen. xxxix. and xl. ; but is not directed by 
the Jewish law. The prisoner, however, was kept in cus- 
tody until his trial, Lev. xxiv. 12 ; Numb. xv. 34 ; and 
subsequently this seems "to have been a punishment, Jer. 
xxxvii. 15; 2 Chron. xvi. 10; 1 Kings xxii. 27. In later 
ages, John the Baptist and Peter were imprisoned, Matt. xiv. 
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and Acts xii. Debtors were prisoners, Matt, xviii. 30 ; and 
Barabbas was kept as such, Mark xv. 6; but probably 
only until trial or punishment. There was at Jerusalem a 
common prison or public jail, Acts v. 18. In the Old Tes- 
tament, eight different names are applied to prisons. The 
word used Gen. xl 15, signifies a cistern. Chains are 
often mentioned, Psa. cvii. 10; cxlix. 8; Jer. xl. 4; for, 
except the dungeons, these prisons were considered to re- 
quire additional security. Peter was bound between two 
soldiers, and stocks were in use, Acts xvi. 24 ; Job xiii. 
27 ; xxxiii. 11. These stocks were often instruments of 
torture, like those used in the bishops’ prisons in the days 
of popery, of which the martyr Philpot could say, like the 
apostles in former times, God be praised that he hath 
thought me worthy to suffer anything for his name’s sake. 
Better it is to sit in the stocks of this world, than to sit in 
the stocks of a damnable conscience.” 



JEREMIAH IN THE DUNGEON. 

What rendered imprisonment most severe, was the arbi- 
trary power possessed by the jailor, who, in eastern lands, 
is even now only responsible for the person of his prisoners. 
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He may treat them^as ho pleases, and this is often with great 
harshness, unless liberal pay is given, where property or 
wealth is supposed to exist. The horrors of the dungeon 
are described by Jeremiah, ch. xxxvii. 16 — 20; and this 
view adds force to Psa. Ixxix. 11, and cvii. 17. If the 
prisoners escaped, the keeper was liable to their punish- 
ment, Acts xii. 19. This explains the alarm of the jailor. 
Acts xvi. 27. 

Slavery was sometimes a punishment, 2 Kings iv. 1 ; 
Exod. xxii. 3, where restitution was required, which the 
owner was unable to make. Severity in observing this 
custom is reproved, Neh. v. 8. 

Banishment and forfeitm^e of property were not known 
among the Jews until after the captivity. In earlier days, 
when so much stress was laid upon the Jews really being 
a separate people, the worshippers of the only truQ God, 
banishment would have been worse than death, involving 
much severity unknown to us. See 1 Samr. xxvi. 19. 

Butting out the eyes, or maiming, was not allowed as a 
punishment under the Mosaic law, but in the arbitrary 
reigns of evil kings it was probably introduced. It still 
prevails in the east. Travellers have described the cruelties 
inflicted by Achmed, called Djezzar, or the butcher, the 
late Pasha of Acre, on his attendants, many of whom had 
lost an eye, or ear, or an arm, others had their noses slit, 
nor were any means of redress open to them. Another pain- 
ful punishment was plucking the hair from the head or 
heard. This also belonged to later times. Isa. 1. 6. 

Excommunication was in fact a banishment from privi- 
leges, which in case of penitence might be restored. The 
first express mention of it is found Ezra x. 7, 8 ; Neh. xiii. 
5. Latterly the Jews made three distinctions in this 
punishment. The first, Nidui, involved privations, and 
separation from society, forbidding the culprit to approach 
nearer than seven feet. This was the casting out of the 
synagogue, John ix. 22 ; xvi. 2 ; Luke vi. 22 ; and remained 
in force thirty days, unless shortened. The second, Cherem, { 
was a more severe exclusion, prohibiting the individual 
fronl buying and selling, and including an anathema, that 
is, a sentence signifying danger of death. This was awful 
in a temporal sense, yet more so if spiritualized. Heb. 
vi. 8. The third description, called prohibited 

all intercourse and communication. The name, in the 
Syriac language, signified that the Lord would come, and 
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that the o ar was to look for the day of judgment. 

Here Jude 14, 15, and 2 Thess. i. 8 — 10, may be applied. 
The reader will remember how it is said that our Lord 
cursed, or pronounced sentence on the barren fig-tree, 
Mark xi. 21 ; that is, declared it should remain unfruitful, 
an emblem of the state of the Jewish nation. Isa. v. 6; 
Psa. Ixxx. 12; Pom. xi. 20. 

But excommunication, though at first a salutary inflic- 
tion, became at last a terrible engine of oppression in the 
hands of the priesthood, not, only from the privations and 
sufferings it occasioned, but still more, from the manner in 
which it worked upon the fears and feelings. To be de- 
voted, or accursed, delivered over to Satan, with solemn 
imprecations and ceremonies, such as extinguishing of lights, 
and depriving of spiritual privileges 3 indeed severe. 
The Romish priesthood, assuming po^ under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, were eager to avail themselves of it, as is 
prophetically described, Rev. xiii. 17 ; and bitter sufferings 
were thus occasioned to the Protestants and reformers. No 
one who reads the records of Foxe or Strype, can treat 
this subject with indifference, or wish for the restoration 
of such proceedings as still exist where Popery is dominant, 
and have been formerly known in England ; for to use the 
words of Cowper, — 

“ ITien priests, with balls and briefs, and shaven crowns, 
And griping fists, and unrelenting frowns, 

Legates and delegates with powers from hell, 

Though heavenly in pretension, fleeced thee well ; 

And to this hour, to keep it fresh in mind, 

Some twigs of that old scourge are left behind.” 

How different from the principles of the apostles ; 2 Cor. 
i. 24; IPet. v. 3. 

The crimes which were punished with loss of life, were 
called sins unto death, or worthy of death, 1 John v. 16 ; 
Deut. xxi. 22. Those guilty of them were called sons of 
death, 1 Sam. xx. 31; xxvi. 16 ; according to the figu- 
rative style which was then common. Stoning was the 
usual mode of putting to death, where no special method 
was enjoined; Deut. xiii. 9, 10. It is said that the cri- 
minal was placed on an elevation, thrown violently down, 
and stoned until he Was crushed by the blows. The people 
ofl^en showed their eagerness to stone our Saviour and his 
followers; John viii. 59; x. 31; Acts vii. 58; xiv. 19j< 
Mark xii. 4; Matt, xxiii. 37. 
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Those slain by the sword were put to death in any way 
the executioner thought proper, often cut down, and as it 
were hacked to pieces ; 1 Kings ii. 25— -34. This was 
for blood-guiltiness. The same punishment was sometimes 
inflicted on whole cities, or large masses of ofienders ; which 
then assumed the form of military execution, and included 
beheading the chief ofienders. 



STONING TO DEATH. 

Sometimes, after stoningj the body was consumed by fire. 
Burning alive, though very ancient, was not common; 
Judah sentenced Tamar to it as a punishment for pro- 
fligacy; Gen. xxxviii. 24. Cases of a similar kind are 
noticed in the law of Moses; Levit. xx. 14; xxi. 9. The 
fiery furnace or pit of fire, used as a punishment by the 
Assyrian monarch, was probably resorted to in order to 
strike awe ; Dan. iii. But, though unusual, the sentence 
wa& not unprecedented, the furnace was ‘^woiit to be 
heated.” 

Casting down from an eminence^ Luke iv. 29, was a 
punishment in common use among the Bomans, but not so 
with the Jews. The death of Jezebel was most likely a 
sudden opportune thought; 2 Kings ix. 33. Death by 
drowning is alluded to by Christ ; Matt, xviii. 6. It was 
In use among neighbouring countries, from whom the Gali- 
leans probably adopted it. It is mentioned by Josephus, 
as having been adopted in reference to some partisans of 
Herod. Bruising or pounding in a mortar was ap eastern 
punishment, which is still used among ithe Turks, and even 
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allowed as a privilege by their lawyers. It may be alluded 
to^ifjProv. xxvii. 22. . . 

Cutting asunder was less frequent among the Jews than 
in other oriental nations. It is mentioned, Heb. xi. 37. 
There is a Jewish tradition that Isaiah thus perished in 
the reign of Manasseh. Beating to death is also referred 
to, Heb. xi. 35. Antiochus inflicted this upon many in 
the times of the Maccabees. Among the heathens a frequent 
punishment was exposure to wild beasts ; Dan. vi. Paul 
refers to this, 1 Cor. xv. 32; 2 Tim. iv. 17. 

Crucifixion was a Roman punishment, most acute and 
painful. It consisted in fastening the sufferer to two beams 
of wood, placed transversely, by means of nails fixed in his 
limbs. It was rendered especially hateful to the Jews, on 
account of the exposure of the bq(|y after death. On this 
account, the hanging on a tree jins pronounced to be 
accursed, and this rendered thq of Absalom the more 
remarkable and ignominious ; 2 Sam. xviii. 9 — 17. When, 
as in his case, stones were heaped on the body, Josh. vii. 
25, the piles were increased by passengers throwing stones, 
to express aversion. In very marked cases, houses were 
demolished, and the sites used as receptacles for filth ; 
2 Kings ix. 27 ; Dan. ii. 5; v. 29. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TREATIES, COVENANTS, AND OATHS. 

Many of the Jewish laws and observances were evidently 
designed to keep them as a separate people from the hea- 
then nations by whom they w^ere surrounded. Thus they 
were kept apart, especially in the period between the return 
from the captivity until the time of Christ. Since the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, though scattered among the nations, 
they have remained a distinct people, but their adherence 
to the laws requiring separation has been, in truth, made 
void by traditionary interpretations, which have excited 
and maintained in them even hatred to Christians ; not only 
to those who, actuated by the mistaken notions of the 
church of Rome, have persecuted the Jews, but to all who 
differ from themselves, whom they call by the general name 
of Gentiles or Goyim, a*term of reproach. The oral law of 
the Jews, in fact, in some cases, even forbids the saving the 
life of a* Gentile, and strongly contrasts with the precepts 
and practice of inspired men, for instance, 2 Kings vi. 22 ; 
Jer. xxix. 7 ; Dan. iv, 27 ; Jonah i. 12. As is mor^ fully 
shown in the work entitled Old Paths.” 

Some have supposed that the Jews were forbidden, as a 
nation, to form any alliances or treaties with the Gentiles; 
but this is an error, there is no law in the Pentateuch that 
forbids such alliances. They were, indeed, directed to form 
no treaty with the Canaanites or Amalekites. These were 
nations devoted to destruction by the Divine judgment for 
their sins, and the Israelites were appointed as the instru- 
ments for executing these judgments. In Dent, xxiii. 7, 8, 
they were expressly told not to abhor the Edomites or 
Egyptians ; though they had suffered heavy wrongs from 
both, yet the fact of consanguinity in the one case, and 
that of original benefits in the other, w^ere not to be for- 
gotten. There were also many express laws in favour of 
strangers sojourning among them. Even when engaged in 
the actual destruction of the Canaanites, a treaty was formed 
with the Gibeonites, though professedly Gentiles, as a 
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inatter of course, on the plea that they came from a far 
country, Josh. ix. 19. And though this treaty was formed 
by deceit, the Jews were not allowed to make it void. The 
Gibeonites and their descendants were known as a separate 
race for many generations, and one of the oifences of Saul, 
for which his descendants suffered, was his breach of this 
treaty by a massacre, 2 Sam. xxi. 1. 

In the histories of David and Solomon there are repeated 
references to their alliances with the kings of Tyre. The 
former sought an alliance with the king of the Ammonites, 
2 Sam. X. 2, and previously had consented to form one with 
the king of Hamath, 2 Sam. viii. 9. The queen of Sheba 
came expressly to form an alliance with Solomon. Repeated 
treaties were made with the Syrians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
and Egyptians, which were censured, not because they were 
treaties wi4h those nations, but because they were alliances 
formed to obtain aid in distrust of the Divine power and 
providential care, involving disputes with other nations, 
not mere treaties of amity, formed to regulate mutual inter- 
course. Even the Maccabees, whose leading principle was 
to restore the observance of the law of Moses in its strict- 
ness, did not hesitate to form treaties with the Spartans, 
Romans, and others. 

The entering upon treaties and alliances was usually 
attended by some symbolical action, especially in the ear- 
liest times, when wilting was not generally resorted to. 
The joining of hands was common on such occasions, Prov. 
xi. 21 ; Ezek. xvii. 18. This is still customary among the 
natives of India. A pillar, or heap of stones, was some- 
times erected as a memorial, as that of Galeed, Gen. xxxi. 
44 — 54, to commemorate the treaty between Laban and 
Jacob, as chiefs of two independent tribes or families. 
Sometimes a gift was bestowed, as well as a commemorative 
name given; thus, in the treaty between Abraham and 
Abimelech, king of Gerar, the patriarch gave seven lambs, 
and a well was named Beersheba, or the well of the oath, to 
commemorate the solemn treaty then made, Gen. xxi. A 
similar transaction of Isaac is recorded, Gen. xxvi. The 
entering into a solemn league or alliance was generally 
confirmed by a sacrifice, in which the victim was divided 
into parts, between which the parties agreeing used to pass, 
Gen. XV. 10; Jer. xxxiv. 18. 

Doubtless there was a primary allusion or appeal to that 
Almighty Being to whom the sacrifice was offered, and also 

T 
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a reference to the Great Sacrifice. It is supposed, also, that 
the division of the victims was a sort of imprecation upon 
themselves, that they might suffer in like manner if they 
broke their oaths. The heathens, also, still observe the 
practice of slaying a victim at the time of forming a treaty 
or covenant. Homer describes such a ceremony, with a 
reference to the gods of the heathens; and there are, in 
Scripture, notices of direct imprecations, which in other 
places are understood, 2 Sam. hi. 9, 35 ; 1 Kings ii. 23 ; 
2 Kings vi. 31; Gen. xiv. 22 ; Ezek. xvii. 18. 

Several of the passages already cited, and others, show 
that it was usual to feast at the conclusion of an agreement 
or a treaty. This practice, it need hardly be said, has been 
preserved in the public entertainments usual on such occa- 
sions in civilized nations. But a far more beautiful emblem 
was the peace-offering, at which the people feasted in token 
of reconciliation with God, Dent. xii. 6, 7. Thus at the 
renewal of the public worship of the Jews, after the Baby- 
lonish captivity, Nehemiah find Ezra called upon the mass 
of the people to eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send 
portions unto them for whom nothing was prepared. This 
spirit of grateful enjoyment and temperate mirth was con- 
nected with all the Jewish festivals, of which a full descrip- 
tion is given in Levit. xxiii. The feast of the passover, 
especially, was a type of the full atonement which Christ 
has made for all who feed on him in their hearts by faith, 
with thanksgiving, and are thus delivered from a, worse 
than Egyptian bondage. At that festival, the blood was 
sprinkled on the door-posts ; and often the parties making 
covenants were sprinkled with the blood of the victims 
slain on that occasion : this was also done to the Jewish 
priests, as well as to the altar, on the day of their consecra- 
tion. St. Paul explains the gospel meaning of these ob 
servances, Heb. ix. 20. 

Many other scriptural emblems of the confirmation of 
covenants may also be traced. The rainbow, Gen. ix. 12, 
was a token of the covenant which God has made with 
every living creature. Isa. liv. 8, 9, shows that this may 
be spiritualized by the people of God. 


“ Although in deepest gloom our sky 
Affliction may enshroud, 

Stid faith discerns with piercing eye 
A bow set in the cloud ! 
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** Some purpose bright, some wise design, 

Perceived not by the crowd, 

Shall prove at last a hand Divine, 

A bow set in the cloud ! 

‘‘ When man before God’s righteous law 
His guilty head had bow’d, 

In Christ’s redeeming love he saw 
A bow set in the cloud ! 

“ When we in death’s advancing night 
Hear Jordan roaring loud, 

Lord, let thy promise fill with light 
That bow set in the cloud t ” 

% 

The rite of circumcision, Gen. xvii. 9 — 1 1, was the token 
of the covenant between God aijd the descendants of Abm- 
ham. Our Lcrd Jesus Christ also directed that bread and 
wine should be used in remembrance of him, Matt. xxvi. 
26 — 28. The former symbolizes his body broken for us, 
the latter his blood shed to make atonement for the remis- 
sion of our sins, because, without shedding of blood there 
is no remission of sin, Heb. ix. 20 ; xiii. 12. 

There are instances in Scripture of the bestowing of 
garments as a token of covenant. Thus Jonathan clothed 
David, 1 Sam. xviii, 4 ; see also Ezek. xvi. 8, 9 ; Gen. 
xxiv. 53, Modern travellers have recorded instances of 
a similar kind. 

A covenant of salt is mentioned. Numb, xviii. 19 ; 2 
Cl^on. xiii. 5. The well-known property of salt is to pre- 
serve from decay, hence it became an emblem of enduring 
friendship or agreenrient. The Jews were accustomed to 
use salt in all their sacrifices. Lev. ii. 13. This was also 
customary with the ' heathens, as Virgil describes, being 
doubtless derived fioni the patriarchs. The eating salt to- 
gether was, and sthl is considered in the east, as forming 
a mutual engagement, or friendship. Thus, in referring to 
benefits formerly received, the expression, “ the salt which 
he had eaten,’* is used by an eastern chief as striking a 
rebel with remorse. Even the performance of tl^e most 
common duties of hospitality is considered to establish 
friendly intercourse, Psal. xli. 9. 

Presents were frequently bestowed as ratifications. Thus 
Jacob sought the favour of Esau, Gen. xxxii 20. Eabsha- 
keh invited the Jews, 2 Kings xviii. 31, to make an agree- 
ment with him by way of a present, as the token of a treaty 
for their safetv. 
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In later days, the terms of treaties were expressly re- 
corded in writing. This was still more the case after the 
captivity. J osephus speaks of the brazen tablets used by 
the Bomans. Solemn adjurations were added. In the 
covenants between Jehovah and his people, it is expressly 
declared, Heb. vi. 13, that becaxxse he could swear by no 
greater, he swore by himself. The party making the oath 
raised the hand towards heaven. Thus Abraham speaks of 
lifting up his hand, Gen. xiv. 22, 23, in the first book of 
Scripture, and in the last book, Bev. x. 5, the mighty 
angel is thus described. The form of putting the hand 
under the thigh of a superior, Gen. xxiv. 2, may probably 
have given rise to the feudal custom of putting the hands 
between the knees. There were similar observances in 
matters of common life, But these need not be noticed 
here. 

In solemn trials, before a judge, the oath was taken by 
the judge or officer, repeating it in form, and the person to 
whom it was put answering, Amen, Amen, So let it be, or 
Thou hast said it, or other words of like import, Numb. v. 
19 — 22 ; 1 Kings ii. 16 ; Dent, xxvii. 15, 16. At other 
times only the judge or presiding party solemnly adjured. 
Numb. v. 22 ; Matt. xxvi. 64. A false oath was a grievous 
crime, especially denounced by the ninth commandment. 
Even where the breach was less direct, where there was but 
reservration, a trespass-offering was required, Levit. v. 4 ; vi. 
3 ; xix. 12. Here every attempt to avoid the constraining 
power of a solemn oath was inclryied. In later tiiAes ‘Ike 
Jews adopted many evasions in order to get rid of this 
powerful engagement, or to turn it to their own advantage, 
and their rabbins, like the Bomish priesthood, assumed 
the power of absolving or dispensing from its solemn obli- 
gations. But the original view, even from patriarchal 
usage, is fully described by Balaam, Numb, xxiii. 19. It is 
indeed a solemn thing to make an oath, and the levity with 
which it is often done cannot be too much condemned. It is 
in fact an act of religious worship, or reverence, to which 
our Lord himself, as man, submitted, Matt. xxvi. 64. Paul 
also gave an example of it more than once, Bom. ix. 1 ; 
2 Cor. i. 23. There were other adjurations of a lower grade, 
common chiefly among the heathens, Gen. xlii. 16; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 55 ; xxv. 26 ; 2 Sam. xi. 11, By your life,” or “ On 
my head,” and other similar expressions, are still common 
n the east. A still lower fonli was that used in Song ii. 7, 
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“ By the beasts of the field ” All these expressions tended 
to lighten the solemn obligations of an oath, and to lessen 
the abhorrence of perjury. Our blessed Lord swept them 
all away, Matt. v. 34; xxiii. 26; James v. 12. 

These details have led from the main subject, — that the 
Jews did form treaties with other nations, and that these 
were not forbidden or sinful, if they only extended to law- 
ful intercourse or the preservation of national rights and 
privileges. The most prosperous days of the Jews were 
days of peace, and peace cannot exist among nations with- 
out express treaties, the terms of which have been either 
directly negotiated, or are clearly understood. The treaties 
of Solomon with Tyre and Egypt are not censured, and 
they evidently were commercial treaties, proceeding on 
specified terms. Unless such a practice had been allowed, 
the Jews would have been in the condition of the Arabs, 
their hand against every man, and every man’s hand against 
them, Gen. xvi. 12; but this never was the design of the 
Almighty, and doubtless the alliances of the Jews with 
other nations were in some cases overruled by God for the 
promotion of true religion. The wisest and best of the 
ancient heathens had some correct notions respecting God, 
which must have been derived either from patriarchal tra- 
ditions, or from interconrse with the Hebrew nation. This 
was especially the case between their return from the 
Babylonish captivity and the date of the birth of Christ, 
at which time there was a general expectation throughout 
the world of the coming of some illustrious prince. At 
the time of the advent of the Saviour there was outward 
peace at least throughout the earth, the Roman empire 
having more or less subdued beneath its sway all the na- 
tions of the known world, which rendered it comparatively 
easy to pyeach the gospel among them. The Greek prose- 
lytes, who came to worship at Jerusalem, had heard of the 
fame of Jesus, John xii. 19 — 21, and the dispersion of the 
Jews in distant lands, which prevented many of them from 
the strict observance of the ceremonial laws, was likely to 
prepare them for learning of the better and more perfect 
righteousness, which was to be brought in by the Mediator 
of the New Covenant, or Testament, Heb. vii. 22 ; viii. 6. 
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EASTERN SOLDIERS. 


CHAPTER XV. 

WARFARE. — MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

The reader will not expect to find much in this work 
about wai’s and military proceedings, but there are some 
allusions to those subjects in the Bible which must not be 
passed by. In the books of Joshua, Judges, Saeciuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles, there are' many accounts of battles and 
warfare. We find, in general, that those who are described 
as good characters stood upon their own defence, while the 
kings who first attacked others were bad characters. Of 
course, we do not here refer to the conquest of Canaan by 
Joshua. We are expressly told that the inliabitants of 
that land were exceedingly wicked, ' and that God saw it 
needful they should# be destroyed, and the Israelites were 
the executioners of this just sentence, Gen. xv. 16; Exod. 
xxxiv. 10 — 17; Lev. xx. 23; Deut. xii. 29 — 31 ; Josh, 
xxiv. 11. 

We may observe, that, when attacked by their enemies, 
the true followers of the Lord, while they exerted them- 
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selves, did not trust in an arm of flesh. They looked to 
the Lord of hosts earnestly in prayer, for a blessing on 
their arms. Thus Moses, when the Israelites were at- 
tacked by the Amalekites, Exod. xvii. 1 1 ; David, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 37 ; 2 Sam. v. 19 ; Abijah, 2 Chron. xiii. 5, 12, 14; 
Asa, 2 Chron. xiv. 11; Jehoshj^phat, 2 Cliron. xx. ; Heze- 
kiah, 2 Kings xix. Other instances might be mentioned : 
Ezra viii. 21 — 23, must not be forgotten. 

The walls of Jerusalem are spoken of ih many places. In 
the book of Nehemiah we read of the care that was taken to 
repair them after the return from the captivity. The walls 
of Babylon were sixty miles in circuit, nearly ninety feet 
broad, and three hundred and fifty feet high. Not a decided 
trace can now be found of these immense masses. Fortified 
towns were attacked by battering rams, and other engines 
of war, 2 Sam. xx. 15, or by building forts to shelter the 
besiegers, 2 Kings xxv. 1. Fortified towers are often 



A CATA.PULT; ROMAN SOLDIERS WINDING UP THE BOW 
ENGINE, PREVIOUS TO THE DISCHARGE OP A SHA: 

mentioned in Scripture, Judg. ix. 51. There also were 
towers in their vineyards and gardens, to defend the pro^ 
perty against robbers, Isa. v. 2 ; Matt. xxi. 33 ; Cant. vii. 
4. Such are now found in the east. The tops of craggy 
rooks were often fortified, Gen. xxv. 16; Judg. xx. 47; 
1 Sam. xiv. 4. The strongholds were rocks, or more 
frequently caves, 1 Sam. xxiii, 29 ; xxiv. 2, 3. Flying 
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to hills and mountains for refuge is often mentioned in 
Scripture. 

Our readers will remember, that gunpowder was not dis- 
covered till a few hundred years ago, consequently firearms 
and cannon were not known in ancient warfare. The mis- 
sile weapons then used were darts and javelins, thrown by 
the hand or by engines: also bows and arrows, and stones 
thrown by slings, or the machine represented, p. 415. 
Those used by IJzziah, 2 Chron. xxvi. 15, must have been 
similar. Arrows are veiy often mentioned in Scripture. 
As for slings, the reader will at once i^member David’s 
encounter with Goliath, 1 Sam. xvii., and how God en- 
abled David to prevail, with a few smooth pebbles gathered 
from the brook. But sometimes stones were hurled by 
the hand, as those among David’s men, mentioned 1 Chron. 
xii. 2. 

The numbers of the armies mentioned in the Bible often 
seem to be very large ; but in the east there are a great 
many servants and other followers to an army : the num- 
bers mentioned probably include these. Also, in those 
days, every man able to bear arms went forth to war when 
required. Of the miseries caused by war there are many 
striking descriptions in the Bible ; perhaps none 'stronger 
than that which speaks of the interference of Oded, 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 9, in behalf of the people of Judah when taken 
captive; see also Dent, xxviii. 49 — 58. 

Though the Bible contains many accounts of way and 
battles, they are given in a very different manner from the 
accounts of poets or common historians. There is nothing 
to make war attractive, or to cast a glare over the deeds of 
the conquerors. War, indeed, cannot be too much ab- 
horred by the real followers of Christ. Remember the 
words of our Lord, Matt. xxvi. 52, ‘‘All they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

In ancient times, the warriors wore armour made of 
plates of metal. We read of the armour of the Philistine, 
and of Saul, 1 Sam. xvii. But the most particular and im- 
portant reference to armour is Eph. vi. 11— 17. The 
apostle there speaks of the warfare in which the Christian 
has to engage against the enemies of his souj. He describes 
each piece of armour separately, and applies it to some 
Christian qualification or grace. Thus the girdle is to be 
truth; the breast-plate, righteousness; the shoes, or de- 
fences for the legs, the gospel of peace ; the helmet, the 

• 
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hope of salvation. But above, or over all, the necessity for 
the shield of faith is described, as the means wherewith to 
quench the fiery darts of the wicked one — the temptations 
and doubts of Satan. The only weapon of offence appointed 
for the Christian is the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God.” Now these things show us the defences to 
be used by the followers of Christ, and the only weapon they 
should employ to attack their adversaries — The Bible. A 
soldier who was not skilled in the use of his sword, was 
very easily overcome in ancient times; so we shall do little 
against the enemies of our souls, or the adversaries of the 
truth, unless we are well versed in the Scriptures. In this 
respect every Christian should be a man of war from his 
youth.” 

The panoply or complete armour, copied from an ancient 
Greek vase, is here represented. See Eph. vi. 13. 



The insufficiency of all human means, of armies or 
armour, is shown in the case of Goliath, slain with a pebble 
from the brook ; the army of Midian and others, as grass- 
hoppers for multitude, ‘‘without number,” Judg. vi. 5, 
overcome by three hundred men with pitchers, torches, and 
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trumpets ; all the host of the Syrians flying at a mere noise, 
2 Kings vii. 6; and especially the destruction of 185,000 
men in one night, by the angel of the Lord, without a blow 
from any mortal hand, 2 Kings xix. 35. 

The Jewish polity and laws respecting warfare were 
peculiar to themselves, and, as well as their other insti- 
tutions, indicated that they were under the Divine govern- 
ment. The object and mamier of their warfare was ex- 
pressly directed, and not left to the mere will of their ruler. 
This is the more remarkable, as their nation of old was 
brave, and distinguished for courage and military power, 
though on their ’first deliverance from Egypt they were 
fearful and cowardly, and needed repeated encouragements ; 
Numb, xxxii. 7 ; Deut. i. 29; Ps. xliv. 3. Still, their great 
ancestor, Abraham, stands in history as the chief hero in 
the first contest upon record, and his conduct in that con- 
test was thoroughly disinterested ; Gen. xiv. A sufficient 
reply to those enemies of the Jewish state, who declare that 
no act of generosity is recorded to have been performed by 
any of their race. 

The warfare of the nation, in its early age, was under- 
taken by them as executioners of the Divine justice on the 
sinful nations of Canaan, whose atrocities were stich as to 
call for their destruction. By this war they gained pos- 
session of the land given to their forefathers, but which 
h|d been usurped by the Canaanites, who were originally 
from the borders of the Red Sea. The account of, their 
proceedings occupies the books of Joshua and Judges, but 
the conflict continued until the days of David, Acts vii. 45, 
whose conquests subdued the Philistines, with other enemies, 
who, though not of the number of the devoted nations, 
had encroached on the land, and sometimes occupied it as 
conquerors. 

In reference to these enemies, as the Moabites, Philis- 
tines, Ammonites, and Syrians, war was never to be under- 
taken from the mere desire of conquest, or dominion, 
though, when the time came, the Israelites might enlarge 
their coasts to the limits specified, Exod. xxiii. 31 ; Numb, 
xxxiv. 3 ; which they came the nearest to in the reigns 
of David and Solomon, 1 Kings iv. 21 — 24. These 
nations might give occasion for hostilities ; when that came 
to pass, the Israelites would proceed according to the rules 
recorded ; Deut. xx. In the first place, they were to offer 
terms of peace, and to allow the nations to become tribu- 
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tary to them, — or if this were refused, and a contest followed, 
the men might be slain, but women and children were to 
be spared, contrary to the barbarous usages then general. 
Even this appears cruel, but whoever recollects the events 
of the last European war, and particularly the conduct of 
the French armies in Spain and in Portugal, will remem- 
ber that, on many occasions, the most atrocious cruelties 
were exercised on all persons without distinction. The 
general character of the Jewish warfare is shown by the 
direction that even in sieges unnceessary waste was to be 
avoided, and that fruit-trees were to be spared. Deut. xx. 
19, 20. There were, however, instances of an opposite 
kind; 1 Chron. xx. 1 ; 2 Kings iii. 18. 



ANCIENT ARMOUR, IN SEPARATE PIECES. 

The whole of the able-bodied men, from, twenty to fifty 
years of age, were liable to military service, when called 
upon, even including the -priests and Levites ; Numb. i. 3. 
At the present day, in many parts of Europe, the people 
assemble for ’frar when called upon; the practice in Europe, ^ 
in feudal times, was similar. This accounts for the large 
armies assembled at a short notice. All were liable to 
serve, but when all were not wanted, a part were selected ^ 
There are several instances of this, as Judg. iv. 10; vi. 35 
One of the most remarkable narrations is that of the relief 
of Jabesh Gilead, 1 Sam. xi. 7, with the army which Saul 
summoned. 
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Of course, these large bodies, though soon arranged 
under leaders and captains, were little more than tumul- 
tuary bodies, each man bringing his arms and provisions. 
Jesse supplied these for his sons^ 1 Sam. xvii. 17. The 
time for being embodied was seldom long, and there were 
various exemptions granted, — ^to those who had built a new 
house, and had not dedicated it ; to those who had planted 
vines and olives, but not eaten of their produce; and to those 
who had betrothed a wife, but had not yet taken her home, 
and also for the first year after marriage. Dent. xx. 5 — 9. 
Even cowards were permitted to retire, which shows the 
peculiar character of the government These enactments 
were more favourable to the Jews than the customs of the 
heathens, which are alluded to by Homer. In the case of 
Gideon, they reduced his army from 32,000 to 10,000, 
Judg. vii. 3. Afterwards a still ftirther reduction was made, 
that the power of Jehovah might be still more remarkably 
manifested, and the courage and ardour of his followers 
put to the proof. Lapping water from the hollow of the 
hand was considered a mark of sobriety and promptitude. 
It is still common in Africa. 

With the kings began the practice of a standing army, 
1 Sam. xiii. 1. Saul had such a force, consisting of 3000 
men. David had a body called the Cherethites and Pele- 
thites, respecting whom little is known ; the Chaldee para- 
phrast terms them archers and slingers, 1 Chron. xviii. 17. 
They continued feiithful, even in the time of Absalom’s 
rebellion. David also regulated a military force on the 
principle of a national militia, consisting of twelve bodies 
of 24,000 men each, who were on duty for a month alter- 
nately, 1 Chron. xxvii, 1 — 15 , His numbering the people 
was probably a military enrolment, ch. xxi. 5 . 

Subsequently a more regular force was kept on foot. 
Jehoshaphat had garrisons in his fenced or fortified cities, 
1 Chron. xvii. 12 — 19. There were officers or captains of 
tens, fifties, hundreds, and thousands, 1 Chron. xii. 14, 20 ; 
•xiii. 1; xxviii. 1; 2 Kings i. 9, 11, 13; 2 Chron. xxv. 5 . 
They appear to have worn some insignia of their rank, as a 
military girdle, 2 Sam. xviii. 11. There was a captain of 
the host, and this post was filled by Abner under Saul, 
Joab unde?: David, Amasa und^r Abs^om, and again under 
David. Hie authority of this officer was great, as appears 
from the manner in which Joab repeatedly domineered over 
David, and the mention of his authority in 2 Kings iv. 13. 
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There are many instances of David exposing his own 
person in battle, iqitil his people objected to it, 2 Sam. xxi. 
17. All were foot soldiers, until Solomon introduced horses 
from Egypt, which has always be^ famous for its cavalry, 
2 Chron. ix. 25; 1 Kings x. 28, 29. Afterwards chariots 
were introduced, in which the kings and others rode, 1 
Kings xxii. 35; 2 Kings ix. 25; 2 Chron. xxxv. 24. These 
had been previously used by the Egyptians, Canaanites, and 
others, Exod. xiv. 9; Judg. iv. 3; Josh. xvii. 18. These 
chariots of iron were frequently armed with scythes, and 
were sometimes of disservice in war. David destroyed many 
that he took, 2 Sam. viii. 4. Light-armed troops, with 
slings, javelins, or bows, or spearmen with swords and 
spears, formed the greater part of the army. After the 



first shock, in ancient times, every battle became a multi- 
tude of single combats. Some remarkable instances are 
particularly recorded, 2 Sam. xxi. 2 1 ; xxiii. 20 — 22. In 
later times, under the Maccabees, the militaiy customs of 
the Jews assimilated more and more to those of other 
nations. The horrors of heathen, and even of J ewish wars, 
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need not here be enlarged upon. The religion of Christ is 
directly opposed to such practices, yet while evil principles 
prevail abroad, nations are obliged to adopt some system of 
defence. But wars of aggression are detestable, and it is to 
be regretted that the minds of youth are too much fami- 
liarized to their details. Truly has the poet said of mere 
ambitious conquerors, 

“ The hero scourges not his age alone, 

His curse to late posterity is known ; 

He slays his thousands with his living breath, 

His tens of thousands by his fame in death. 

The steel of Brutus struck not CoDsar dead; 

Caesar in other lands hath raised his head, 

And fought, of friends and foes, on many a plain 
His millions, captured, fugitive, and slain.” 

The victories of Israel of old were celebrated with praise 
and thanksgiving, yet the soldiers were reminded of the 
nature of blpodguiltiness, Numb. xxxi. 19. There was a 
general distribution of the spoil, v. 27; Josh. xxii. 8; 1 Sam. 
XXX. 4. The mode of commencing warfare varied accord- 
ing to circumstances. Sometimes a challelige was sent, 
2 Kings xiv. 8 ; xviii. 20. Full particulars are given as to 
that in which Jephthah engaged, Judg. xi. 

There are many allusions to warfare in the New Testa- 
ment, but the contest therein described is of a spiritual 
nature ; see 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4; iv. 7; 2 Cor. x. 4. Our Lord 
appeared to Joshua as captain of the Lord’s host, in prder 
to animate him to his work ; and Christians in all ages may 
say with confidence, 

** Now let my soul arise 

And tread the tempter down ; 

My Captain leads me forth 
To conquest and a crown. 

A feeble saint shall win the day, 

Though death an^ hell obstruct the way.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT. 

No community or society of men can exist without pro- 
vision being made to defray the expenses of the govern- 
ment of that part of the community who have to give up 
their time and devote their labour for the general benefit. 
There may be individuals who, being already in possession 
of enough for their support, are ready to devote some por- 
tion of their tim!e, without renjuneration from others, but 
these instances are necessarily rare ; and sucli persons being 
of course more free from responsibility and interference, it 
is very seldom that their services are more efficient or less 
expensive in the end, than those that are regularly given 
in return for a remuneration. These principles apply to 
the condition of the Jewish state, and it will be seen that 
these affairs were arranged with the same wisdom that 
directed every pai’t of their polity, and^were equally calcu- 
lated to promote mercy, justice, and truth. 

The main principle of the Jewish government, as already 
remarked, was the Theocracy, or the Most High being con- 
sidered as their Ruler. The tribe of Levi were selected as 
his officers, and their time being given up to the public 
service, Deut. xxxiii. 10, it was necessary that they should 
be provided for at the public charge ; but this was directed 
with merciful consideration, not with the arbitrary exac- 
tions of heathen rulers. Every Jewish family was placed 
in possession of a portion of land, from whence they derived 
support. The produce would be according to the blessing 
of their heavenly King upon their labours — a portion was 
fairly and equitably to be rendered to his service. With 
this view, the Jew was to pay the first-fruits and the tenths 
of his increase, Mai. iii. 8. 

This contribution included not only the first-fruits, but , 
the first-born of animals, Exod. xxii. 29; Numb, xviii. 12, 
13; Deut. xxvi. 2. These are repeatedly mentioned in 
Jewish history, for instance, 2 Chron. xxxi. 5, and were 
renewed after the captivity, Neh. x. 35, 36. The amount 
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to be contributed is not specified by the law; the Talmud 
states it was the fortieth part, or even the thirtieth from 
the liberal, while the avaricious gave only the fiftieth. 
The larger oblation was said to be made with a good eye, 
the other was called an oblation with an evil eye. Some 
think that our Lord referred to this. Matt. xx. 15. The 
first-bom of men and animals of the unclean sorts were 
redeemed by the offering of a lamb instead of the latter, 
and by certain articles for the use of the L^ites instead of 
the former, Exod. xiii. 13; Dent, xviii. 4; Numb, xviii. 

15, 16. 

Fruits were to be offered when they were finest, from the 
feast of Pentecost to that of Dedication. Deut. xxvi. 1 — 1 1 
refers to the ceremonies used on that occasion. The har- 
vest in Judsea begins in our spring time, but it was not to 
be gathered until the new sheaf had been offered after the 
passover, nor might bread be made until the new loaves 
were offered on the day of Pentecost. This was thought to 
sanctify the produce, and seems to be alluded to Kora. xi. 

16. In later times, the presentation was a solemn cere- 
mony, — the Sanhedrim sent certain priests to the corn- 
fields near Jerusalem, who reaped a handful of the first 
ripe corn. This com was then carried with pomp and re- 
joicing to the templ^. In 1 Cor. xv. 20, there is a beautiful 
allusion to this ceremony, where St. Paul, speaking of the 
resurrection of Christ, is inspired from thence to prove the 
certainty of the general resurrection : Now is Christ- risen 
from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that^ 
slept.” The first-fruits being reaped, and solemnly pre- 
sented in the temple, clearly proved that there was a har- 
vest ready to be reaped ; so a risen Saviour proves that 
there is a resurrection, and at the appointed time and 
order all shall be raised up. 

The tenths were a further contribution, under the Theo- 
cracy, a fixed amount given for the support of that govern- 
ment, and were generally collected from all the fruits of the 
earth, but were chiefly composed of corp, wine, and oil, 
Levit. xxvii. 30; Deut. xiv. 22, 23; Numb, xviii. 21 ; Neh. 
xiii. 5, 10. These were rendered every year according to 
their produce, and given to the Levites in their cities, but 
not in the sabbatic^ year, which was a year of rest. The 
owner also gave a second tithe, which was carried up to 
Jerusalem and eaten in the temple. Here let the reader 
pause a moment, and Reflect on the directions given to 
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religious inquirers as to seeking instruction from the 
Levites, Deut. xvii. 9. 

Although the Levites were thus employed in the service 
of God, and many of them acted as judges or officers of 
justice, 2 Chron. xix. 8, yet the time of the whole body 
was not so fully taken up as that of the descendants of 
Aaron, who were the priests. The Levites had lands ad- 
joining the cities allotted to them, which they cultivated 
in order to assist their maintenance ; and from the tithes 
they received they paid a tenth part to the priests, who 
were supported by these and other offerings. 

The Israelites also paid a portion to the poor, Deut. xiv. 
29 ; xxvi. 12, 13 ; and the perpetuity of this obligation is 
intimated in Scripture, ‘‘The poor ye have always with 
you.” This contribution might , be increased, and was in 
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some degree left to the will of the donor, Deut. xv. 10 ; 
Lev. XXV, 35. In every field, a corner was to be left for 
the needy, Lev. xix. 9, 10; Deut. xxiv. 19; likewise such 
3ars of corn or other produce as might be dropped, — even 
iheaves forgotten were to be left for them, Ruth ii. 15. 
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The interesting history of Ruth gleaning in the fields of 
Boaz will at once be brought to the mind of the reader. 
Without dwelling on the minute fanciful interpretations of 
some authors, it may be remarked that the time of harvest 
is an emblem of the gospel day, which calls for earnest and 
diligent improvement, Jer. viii. 20; Prov. x. 5. 

The field tithes generqjly might be redeemed by the ad- 
dition of a fifth part to their estimated value, Lev. xxvii. 
32, 33 ; but all substitution of the tithes of the cattle was 
forbidden. The consciences of the people, as T. H. Horne 
says, were the means appointed for collecting the tithes. 
But, in later years, the Pharisees made void many points of 
the law which referred to judgment, mercy, and faith, even 
while paying scrupulously their tithes of garden herbs, 
mint, anise, or cummin. But the Divine law must be taken 
as a whole, or else we say and do not, and our spirit is con- 
trary to that of our Lord and Master. The payment of 
tenths was prior to the Jewish polity; an earlier transac- 
tion of this kind took place between Abraham and Mel- 
chizedek, Gen. xiv. 22. Jacob also vowed to give to God 
the tenth of all that he might acquire in Haran, Gen. 
xxviii. 22. In ch. xxxv. 14, the performance of this vow 
seems to be recorded, but not the precise manner in which 
it was applied. Similar customs are mentioned by Hero- 
dotus and otlwer heathen authors, as haying existed in 
Egypt and elsewhere, being doubtless of patriarchal origin. 

The sacrifices were also regarded as contributions, 1 Sam. 
i. 24 ; ii. 29. A part of these were the offerings regularly 
required by the law, and were provided by the whole body 
of the nation; but othens were brought by individuals. 
These were sometimes expressions of repentance and ac- 
knowledgment for offences both voluntary and involuntary, 
and these stood in the plaoe of fines. Others expressed joy 
and thankfulness for mercies received^ as in the case of 
lepers, or women after child-birth. And in these cases they 
were adapted to the means of all classes, from the valuable 
and costly offerings of the rich, to the pigeons or handfuls 
of flour brought by the poor. Lev. v. 7 — 11 ; xii. 8. 

* Although the revenue of the Theocracy was thus pro- 
vided, yet the erection of the tabernacle, and afterwards 
that of the temple, was furnished by free-will offerings. 
In the first case, there were none but the mass of the people 
to contribute, yet their gifts were more than sufficient. In 
the latter instance, again, the people came forward willingly. 
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1 Chron. xxix. 9. Their monarch had given them an ex- 
ample of liberality, and much that he gave was the spoil 
that he had taken from the enemies of the Lord. The 
chiefs and leaders also %ianifested a similar spirit. The 
reader will remember the mingled feelings of joy and sorrow 
with which the foundations of the second temple were laid. 
“ Many of the priests and Levites and chiefs of the fathers, 
who were ancient men, that had seen the first house, when 
the foundation of this house was laid before their eyes, 
wept with a loud voice ; and many shouted aloud for joy,” 
Ezra iii. 10 — 12: likewise the difficulties that attended 
its progress, as related by Ezra and Nehemiah, with the en- 
couragement that was given by the prophet Haggai, ii. 3. 
But for the regular requirements of the ritual, a stated pro- 
vision was made. 



LATINO POUNDAIION OP SECOND TEMPLE. 

Other payments were also called for. Half a shekel was 
required from every male of twenty years old and upwards, 
when the census or number of the children of Israel was 
taken, Exod. xxx. 13; xxxviii. 26. It was but a small 
sum, weighing about 5 dwts., and equal to Is. l|d. of our 
money ; but it is supposed to have been the sum which our 
blessed Lord paid by means of a miracle, Matt. xvii. 27, 
and it is possible that this duty was neglected by David, 
2 Sam. xxiv. 

After the Babylonish captivity, Neh. x. 32, an annual 
payment was made, consisting of a third of a shekel; but, in 
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later times, the law of Moses was strictly enforced on every 
Jew, whether in his own land or at a distance. Voluntary 
offerings were also made, as that^ of the poor widow who 
brought only two mites, and received the marked com- 
mendation of our blessed Lord, Mark xii. 44. In those 
days the money-changers carried on considerable traffic, 
perhaps changing Jewish money for the coins of Greek and 
Roman rulers, even within the inclosure of the temple, 
Matt. xxi. 12. The passing money which had been coined 
by heathen sovereigns was considered a grievance, Matt, 
xxii. 17. In a former period, it appears from Josephus, 
that the privilege of coining money was highly valued by 
the high priest Simon ; nor would this appear strange when 
it is remembered that the Gentile princes frequently marked 
their money with titles that they had assumed, which were 
of an idolatrous character. 

The Jews, in modern times, have been remarkable for the 
readiness witli which they have contributed to the support 
of the poor of their own people, and the expenses con- 
nected with their religious institutions. Poor youths, who 
are students of the Hebrew law, are supplied with their 
maintenance, as a free gift, from the families in the neigh- 
bourhood in rotation, if they are more numerous than 
wealthy, which often happens. Many other charities 
might here be dwelt upon, but, alas! the motive from 
which they spring is a false one. The Rabbinical Jews, 
like the Papists, look upon alms-deeds as meriting the 
favour of God, and the word in the Old Testament, 'which 
means righteousness or justice, is applied by them to acts 
of this description, Gen. xviii. 19. All the Jews settled 
in Palestine at the present time, except a very few who 
have property of their own, are supported by the free con- 
tributions of their brethren. 

The Jews are also careful to settle any differences or 
cases of discipline among the members of their own body, 
as far as it is possible, by the officers of every synagogue. 
When these efforts fail, the offender is responsible to the 
public magistrates of the land in which he dwells, and must 
take his trial like other subjects ; but, in most cases, the 
bonds of brotherly union, rather than those of restraint, 
form a sufficient check upon their conduct. 

In the early days of the Hebrews, they had put some of 
the Canaanites under tributes. Josh. xvi. 10 ; xvii. 13; J udg. 
L 20, 33. Other imposts were laid bn the people of Israel 
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by the authority of their kings; of this they had been 
warned. David’s revenue was partly gathered from tribu- 
tary nations, 2 Sam. viii. Of Solomon’s there is a more 
particular account, 1 Kings iv. His twelve purveyorships, 
and other exactions, probably alienated the people, though 
their peaceful state increased their wealth. Such has been 
the case in other lands at different times. In their more 
disastrous times, the Jews were required to pay tribute to 
their conquerors, 2 Kings xxiii. 33; xxiv. 13. They had 
been forewarned of this sad change. Dent, xxviii. 12, 13, 44. 

Upon their return from Babylon, they were tributary to 
Persia, Ezra iv. 13, and then to Syria, until they gained 
liberty for a while under the Maccabees ; but they were 
again subdued by the Romans, Luke ii. 1 — 5 . Having 
become a Roman province, an annual sum of a denarius, as 
a head-tax, and other burdens, as land-taxes, or duties on 
the exporting and importing of goods, were exacted from 
them. These were paid in Roman coin. 

Various insurrections arose from the popular discontent 
about these measures ; two of which, under Theudas and 
Judas of Galilee, are mentioned Acts v. 36, 37. The Pha- 
risees objected to pay taxes to a heathen government, and 
thus sought to make themselves popular, while the Hero- 
dians supported the ruling power ; both united in attempt- 
ing to draw our Lord into a difficulty, and ho wisely framed 
his answer to instruct them both, Matt. xxii. 21. To pre- 
vent tiis professed followers from being drawn aside by 
either of these errors, both Paul and Peter inculcate the 
paying tribute as a Christian duty, Rom. xiii. 7 ; 1 Pet. ii. 
lo. Under whatever government the true believer in Jesus 
lives, he will seek to lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty. This is required both in the Old 
and New Testament, Ezra vi. 10; Jer. xxix. 7 ; 1 Tim. ii. 
1 — 5 . There is nothing in the Bible which encourages 
anything like opposition to the civil laws under which we 
live, and whatever may have been said to excuse or defend 
unlawful attempts after gain, as, for instance, poaching and 
smuggling, these are found to prepare the way for acts of 
still grosser sin, and to bring on the ruin and disgrace 
which is ever found in seeking fellowship with the ungodly. 
Here may be applied the cautions of the wise man, Prov. i. 
10; iv. 14; xxiv. 21. 

The taxes imposed by the Roman government were col- 
lected by the publicans, who are so often mentioned in the 
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gospel history, as in Luke iii. 12, 13. In many cases, their 
rapacity made them hateful, and their connexion with the 
Gentile rulers made them infamous, so that the Pharisees 
refused to hold any intercourse with them, Markii. 15, 16 ; 
Luke xviii. 10, 11. These opposite characters, one the 
highest in the public esteem, the other the lowest and most 
degraded, are contrasted in the well-known parable spoken 
by the gracious Saviour. The history of Zaccheus will also 
be remembered, Luke xix. 1 — 10, and that of Matthew, 
Matt. ix. 9. 

Tax-gatherers are never popular. In the east, they are 
especially hateful, and in many instances, this may be traced 
to their unjust oppressions. Forbes has given a lively pic- 
ture of the distress that prevailed in a district of Hindos- 
tan, where the men of each class in society tried to enrich 
themselves at the expense of those below them, and the 
•little farmers who plundered the peasants, were in their 
turn seized by the superior rulers. In lands like these, the 
words of Prov. xxviii. 3 may be applied, 

A poor man that oppreaseth the poor 

Is like a sweeping rain which leaveth no food.” 

The same writer also alludes to the heavy burdens ex- 
torted as gifts from the distressed peasantry, both in India 
and in the Turkish empire, where poultry, butter, fruit, and 
vegetables are required in abundance, without payment, by 
the ofl&cers of princes, from those who are scarcely able to 
supply themselves with the common necessaries of life. 

Truly was it said by the Kev. J. Newton, that a few 
months spent abroad might probably awaken in many a 
more grateful sense of the Lord’s goodness to them in fixing 
their lot in Britain. Amidst all the changing aspects of 
this earthly scene, let it never be forgotten that “ the Lord 
reigneth,” and that the day is fast hastening when high 
and low, rich and poor, must together stand before his bar; 
Psa. xlix. 2. 

“ Hark ! 'tia the trumpet’s awful sound, 

It shakes the pillars of the earth ; 

Its mighty voice is heard around : 

Oh ! w We is now the worldling’s mirth? 

“ The Judge appears, — around hie seat 

Ten thousand times ten thousand shine; 

The dead are quicken’d, small and great, 

The living changed by power Divine. 
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** But mark tlae issue of tke day ! 

Some are received with joy to heaven; 
While others, turn’d with shame away, 
From God and happiness are driven. 

** How blest are they who welcome now. 

In Him who fills the judgment seat, 
The Saviour whom they loved below, 
And long’d with great desire to meet ! 

Their cup is full, their joys abound, 

IN’o wish unsatisfied have they; 

In seeing Him their heaven is found. 
And every sorrow flies away ! ” 
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Kt’UIBES AND fUARISEES. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

SECTS AND ORDERS OF MEN. 

After the spirit of prophecy ceased, various religious 
sects sprung up among the Jews. The most important 
was the sect of the Pharisees, so called from their pretend- 
ing to more than ordinary sanctity aril strictness' in reli- 
gion, This, for the most part, was but outward show, as is 
evident from the words of our Lord, Matt, xxiii. 25 — 28, 
where he compares the Pharisees to whited sepulchres, and 
expressly says, “ Ye outwardly appear righteous unto ndten, 
but within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” Josephus 
describes the Pharisees as assuming to be more pious and 
devout than others, and to interpret the law with greater 
accuracy. The precise date of the origin of this sect is not 
known, but the Pharisees soon obtained vast reputation and 
power. About eighty years before Christ, king Alexander 
Janneus, when on his death-bed, advised his wife to conci- 
liate the Pharisees, since that would be the way to secure 
the affections of the nation for herself and her children ; for 
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whether they spoke truly or falsely, or reported good or evil 
of any one, they would be believed by the people. She 
followed his advice, and the Pharisees supported her autho- 
rity and interest. The influence they possessed, and even 
the censures passed upon them by our blessed Lord, show 
that they were outwardly what would be called respectable 
and devout characters, commanding respect by their pro- 
fession and general demeanour. The words of our Lord to 
his disciples were, that their righteousness must exceed 
(surpass) that of the Pharisees. The appellation was then 
accounted honourable : it was a sort of proverbial saying, 
that if but two persons entered heaven, one of them would 
be a Pharisee. 

The main feature of their errors was, that they set up 
what they called the traditions of the elders, and repl*e- 
sented them to be of the same authority as the divine law ; 
thus in reality making the commandment of God of none 
effect by their traditions, as our Lord declared, Matt. xv. 6. 
By explaining the law according to these traditions, they 
easily perverted it to their own views, although directly 
opposed to the Divine will. This is fully exemplified by 
their rules respecting the sabbath, already noticed. These 
traditions were not regularly committed to writing till the 
second century after Christ, -when they were embodied in 
the work called the Mishna, from which several quotations 
have been before made. 

The Pharisees, in effect, placed the whole of religion in 
outwarfl ceremonial observances, and had no desire for that 
purity of heart, without which none shall see God, Matt. 
V. 8. They indulged in pride and malice, and all sorts of 
spiritual wickedness; this often naturally led to secret 
licentiousness in practice. A striking proof is recorded, 
John viii. 9 ; every one of Jphe pharisaical accusers became 
a self-condemned criminal, on hearing the heart-searching 
appeal of our blessed Lord. Their outward displays of 
piety and charity were literally what our Lord condemns ; 
they prayed standing at the corners where streets met, 
an# where they might be observed by the passengers in each ; 
and they caused trumpets to be sounded to give public 
notice of the distribution of their alms. Matt. vi. 2 — 5 , 

In their dress, the Pharisees also affected many pecu- 
liarities. The phylacteries, or pieces of parchment with 
texts inscribed thereon, woru'^upon their foreheads, or on 
their arms, were made broader than among the other Jews. 

u 
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This practice was founded upon a mistaken literal inter- 
pretation of Deut. vL 8, which directs to bind the law for 
a sign on their hands, and to let it be as frontlets be- 
twixt their eyes; evidently a metaphorical charge to re- 
member the Bivine word, and to meditate thereon. They 



PHTLAOTBRIES FOB THE HEAD AND ARMS.* 

also enlarged the borders of their garments, Matt. xxiiL 5 ; 
they made the fringes or tassels particularly large. These 
fringes the Jews were commanded to wear, to distinguish 
them from other nations, Numb. xv. 38, 39. One V)f their 
rabbis, in commenting upon this passage, says, When 
any man is clothed with a fringe, and goeth out therewith 
to the door of his habitation, he is safe ; Gud r^oices, the 
destroying angel departs, and that man shall be secured 
from all hurt and destruction i” This may suffice as a 
specimen of the lying glosses and traditions of the Pha- 
risees. Many others of a similar kind are related by 
Lightfoot and GilL It is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
the errors and blasphemies of this sect. We can easily 
conceive that such men must have be^ opposed to fur 
Lord and his doctrines. They disapproved of the religion 
of the heart taught by our Lord, on account of the spiri- 
tuality of its nature, the universality of its requirements, 
and the purity of its princijples. Having set their carnal 
hearts upon worldly glory ahd temporal deliverance, they 
scorned the miracles and doctrines which were directed 
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to the healing of the bodies and souls of men, and they 
beased not to persecute the Messiah, till they brought him 
before their sanhedrim, and upon felse evidence condemned 
him as an impostor and blasphemer. 

One extreme commonly leads to the opposite ; those 
who fall into either, often equally depart from the truth. 
Thus the Sadducees were as careless and profligate in their 
outward conduct as the Pharisees were over-strict. They 
equally rejected the pure, self-denying doctrines of Christ, 
and joined their enemies, the Pharisees, in persecuting and 
putting to death the Lord of life and glory. Our Lord 
cautioned his disciples equally against the doctrines of 
both. Matt. xvi. 6 — 12. The Sadducees, like many other 
sects, owed their origin to a perversion of that which is 
right and good. Sochseus, a man of authority, about 250 
years before Christ, impressed upon the miilds of his 
scholars, that they should serve God purely from love and 
gratitude to him, not from an interested desire of reward, 
or a servile dread ^ punishment. One of his followers, 
named Sadoc, not rightly understanding this doctrine, 
taught that there was no future state of rewards and 
punishments. The Sadducees in the time of our Saviour 
were not a numerous sect, but they were rich and powerful. 
Their tenets were, in effect, those of the careless worldlings 
of every age, seeking after present' pleasures, by indulging 
the lusts of the flesh, and driying away the thoughts of 
eternity. Yes ; there is many a Christian Sadducee ! "We 
need not go far to find those who deny Christ by their 
works and doctrines, while they call themselves by his 
name ; to say nothing of the sensual and bigoted infidel, who 
is a Sadducee in doctrine as well as in practice. The Sad- 
ducees much resembled the heathen epicurean philosophers. 
They joined the Pharisees in rejecting the spiritual king- 
dom of our Lord, because they desired to share the worldly 
glory of an earthly monarch. They did not believe in the 
resurrection, nor in the separate existence of the soul; they 
contended for free-will so as to deny any particular inter- 
ference of Divine providence. We need not further notice 
their impious blasphemies. 

The Herodians were a political rather than a religious 
party. T^iey were so called because they were willing to 
agree with Herod, in submitting to a foreign and hea&en 
power, and in some respects to adopt heathen customs and 
idolatrous practices. By the leaven of Herod,” Mark viiL 

TT 9 
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15, probably is intended a willingness, from worldly policy, 
to participate in anything wrong. This party, it is sup- 
posed, were mostly Sadducees. 

The Essenes are not directly named in the New Testa- 
ment, but are thought to be referred to in some passages, 
as Col. ii. 18 — 23, and are noticed by Philo and by Josephus. 
They were free both from the hypocrisy of the Pharisees 
and the open profligacy of the Sadducees. They rejected 
the traditions, and were more strict as to moral conduct than 
as to ceremonial observances. They offered gifts at the 
temple, but not sacrifices. They lived in a state of equality, 
and only followed agriculture, or such mechanical arts as 
were of a peaceful nature. None of them would be con- 
cerned in acts of violence or warfare, nor would they make 
w^eapons of war. But these laudable and good principles 
were carried out into a blamable austerity ; and their 
doctrines were mixed with many superstitions, which are 
reproved by the apostle in the passage above mentioned. 
They also were imbued with spiritual pride, though of a 
different character from that of the t^harisees. The The- 
rapeutae were a branch of the Essenes, who resided in Egypt, 
and were still more rigid in their observances, strictly 
avoiding intercourse with other men. 

The Scribes were an order of learned men. The name 
is not that of a sect, but of an office. They were of the 
tribe of Levi, and their professed business was to write 
copies of the law. But it is thought that some scribes for 
civil purposes, were of other tribes, mostly of Simeon. Be- 
fore the invention of printing, the employment of a scribe 
was honourable and profitable. The scribes were also ex- 
positors of the law. When prophecy had ceased, they took 
upon themselves to interpret difficulties in the sacred books. 
Hence they assumed considerable authority, and possessed 
great power in a nation still professing to be regulated ac- 
cording to the letter of the Divine law. Our Lord includes 
them with the Pharisees, Matt, xxiii. 2, as sitting in Moses’ 
seat, assuming the authority of the legislator to themselves, 
but binding heavy .burdens, and laying them on men’s 
shoulders, teaching the commandments of men, jangling 
and disputing about verbal interpretations and trivial mat- 
ters, instead of explaining and urging the Diving precepts. 

The office of scribe among the modern Jews is important. 
As the copies of the Scriptures used in their public worship 
must be written, not printed, there is employment for them, 
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and the following account of one of these copyists, by 
Henderson, shows the absurd and superstitious observances 
required to be practised by these men, which, under pre- 
tence of preserving accuracy, and promoting respect to 
the Divine word, has done much to prevent its circu- 
lation. While at Dubno, in Russia, Dr. Henderson wished 
to obtain some Hebrew manuscripts, and was conducted 
to the house of a sepher, or scribe. On the table before 
him was an open roll, from which he was copying ; parch- 
ment and writing implements were lying about. He gave 
a minute account of the rules he was required to ob- 
serve, w^hich are the same now as 1300 years ago, when 
they were prescribed in the Talmud. The skins used must 
be those of clean animals, and prepared only by Jews. 
When cut even, and sewed together by thongs of the same 
material, they are divided into columns, the breadth of 
which must not exceed half their length. Before the scribe 
begins, and after every interruption, he must compose his 
mind, that he may write under a due impression of the 
sanctity of the words he is transcribing. He must copy 
with the utmost exactness ; if any letter be wrongly placed, 
or wrongly shaped in the original, he must copy the 
blunder. Any of his faults may be corrected if amended 
within thirty days, but not afterwards ; if altered subse- 
quently, the copy is stigmatized as posel,” or forbidden. 
When writing the name of Jehovah, the scribe must not 
leave till it is finished, even though a king should enter 
the room, nor may he begin it vrith a fresh dip of ink, he 
must supply his pen when writing the first letter of the 
preceding word. This scribe exhibited the appearance of a 
man worn down by the observance of these and other 
minute rules. For a copy of the law written fairly, he 
#Sked about ten pounds. To the intrinsic value and spi- 
ritual beauty of the law of the Lord he appeared totally 
nisensible. The outward beauty of these transcripts of the 
^entateuch sometimes is very great : the letters appear as 
imiform and regular as if printed, and this exactness, 
though carried to such an extent as often to be frivolous, 
has been the means of keeping the Divine law pure and 
unaltered through more than thirty centuries. 

The Lawyers and Doctors of the Law were the same 
as the scribes. The titles, Rabt Rabbi, or Rabban, sig- 
nified great, or master, and were given to learned men 
ameng the Jews. In later times they were conferred as 
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degrees are in onr universities, and with much ceremony. 
A key was delivered as a symbol of the power and au- 
thority conferred, and the rabbi wore it as a badge of this 
honour; also a book of tablets was given to him, symbo- 
lical of diligence in his studies. Eabban was the highest 
of these titles : it was regularly ascribed to only seven of 
the principal Jewish doctors, one of whom was Gamaliel. 
Rabboni, the title by which Mary called our risen Lord, 
John XX. 16, signified the same. To omit the title of 
rabbi, yras the grossest affront to any one on whom it had 
been conferred. Our Lord forbade his disciples to use it, 
that they might not assume to themselves power over the 
consciences of men, or set up for infallible guides, Matt, 
xxiii. 8. 



MOUNT QEEIZIM, WITH THE CITY OP SHECHEM. 

The Rulers were chief priests, and of course from the * 
tribe of Levi. The Elders were chiefs of other tribes. 

The Samaritans were a sect or division of the Israelites, 
formed by the union of the idolatrous colonies, planted in 
Israel by the Assyrian conquerors, with the inhabitants of 
the land. See 2 Kings xvii. 24 — 41, where their origin, 
as well as the idols they Worshipped, are particularly men- 
tioned. After the captivity, Nehemiah began a reform, 
see chap, v., when some of the Jews, who had married 
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heathen wives, went to the Samaritans, and settled among 
them. One of these was Manasseh, a son of the high 
priest, who persuaded the Samaritans to renounce many of 
their idolatries, and built a temple on Mount Gerizim, 
where rites were celebrated resembling the worship at 
Jerusalem. In the days of our Lord, the hatred between 
the Jews and Samaritans was at its height. They had no 
dealings with each other, John iv. 9. They opposed each 
other when passing through their respective countries, Luke 
ix. 52, 53; and the title of Samaritan” was applied to our 
Lord by the Jews, as including or implying all that was 
bad, John viii. 48. 

The Galileans were a political faction in tlalilee, who 
resisted the Koman power, and sought religious liberty by 
force of arms, in the time of Augustus. The Zealots and 
SiCARii, or murderers, Acts xxi. 38, were similar bodies 
of political enthusiasts, shortly before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

The Karaites are a sect among the modern Jews who 
require particular notice. They reject the vain traditions 
of the Pharisees, and aim at keeping closely to the letter of 
the Mosaic law. Some writers think that they existed in 
the time of our Lord, and that the Scribe mentioned Mark 
xii. 28, was of this class. The Scottish missionaries to the 
Jews in 1839 made many inquiries respecting these Ka- 
raites, and found that a word from them is trusted more 
tha\jLthe bond of another Jew. Many of them are found 
in Turkey and the east, and a colony of 4,000 of them 
have long been settled in the Russian Crimea, where they 
are peaceably employed in agriculture. It is said that 
liiey have no enmity to the followers of Jesus, and are pro- 
bably descended from some of the ten tribes, who took no 
part in the crucifixion of Christ. Their chief rabbi, or 
priest, is always considered to be a cohen, that is, a lineal 
descendant of the house of Aaron. On one occasion, when* 
the emperor of Russia wished them to serve as soldiers, they 
obtained exemption, as being some of his best subjects, to 
whose charge no crime had been laid during 600 years. In 
Poland it is said that no Karaite has deserved punishment 
during four centuries. Their name, which means textual- 
ists, was at' first a term of reproach, but they now regard 
it as an honour, and call themselves the children of the 
Bible. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The laws and polity of the Jewish nation show the wisdom, 
happiness, and safety of attending to the Divine commands ; 
also the folly, misery, and punishment of disobedience ; 
and thus they afford a lesson to every individual, family 
and community. The history of the Jews, since their dis- 
persion, as well as their present condition, adds much to 
the impressiveness of the admonition. They are unable to 
observe the first part of the ceremonial law, while destitute 
of a temple and a priesthood, yet, not discerning the more 
excellent way, 2 Cor. iii. 15, and obstinately rejecting the 
truth as it is in Jesus, they still keep up its repulsive and 
prohibitory observances, and unite with them many vain 
traditions and commandments of men. Yet these have 
been made the means of preserving them as a distinct and 
separate people, in a state that is a standing miracle, left 
in mercy to convince men of the truth of Scripture, and 
conveying undeniable outward and visible evidence to all 
those who are not influenced by spiritual considerations. 
This is the more remarkable, as every tribe among their 
oppressors and conquerors has long since mingled with, the 
mass of nations; the Jews alone exist as a distinct people, 
unchanged in their habits, and the Persians who restored 
them to their own land, still continue to exist as a nation. 
Thousands and millions of the Jewish race have from time 
to time been absorbed among the Gentiles, have ceased to 
be J ews : thus it is evident, that the separation of the body 
of the people is owing to the perpetual interposition of the 
*Diviue providence in fulfilment of the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture, and not from any physical or natural circumstances 
preventing them from being mixed with others, when their 
distinguishing customs and habits as a people are laid aside. 
Who that rightly considers this fact can for a moment 
hesitate to give full credence to those prophecies which 
declare the happiness of this people, when they shall at 
length look on Him whom they have pierced 1 

The sufferings of the Jews as a nation, through many 
succeeding centuries, fully show that the word of God is 
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perfectly true and faithful both in its threatenings and its 
promises. It is a savour of death unto death, or of life 
unto life. The principles by which the Israelites of the 
present day arc actuated*, show how blindly those err, who 
regard only the letter and not the spirit of the best and 
wisest institutions, and how speedily the first must be mis- 
taken and forsaken, if the latter be not kept continually 
in view, while being ignorant of the righteousness of God, 
they are going about to establish their own righteousness. 
Yet, the Jewish principles, in their present distorted and 
mangled state, retain much that is instructive, much that 
is valuable ; they show how glorious the fabric once was 
which now is so great, so impressive, even in its ruins. 
All is now cold and lifeless, like %ome ancient time-worn 
mansion, which only shows what its former glories have 
been ; the full tide of life which once animated its now 
deserted walls and crumbling towers, has been withdrawn. 
No longer it affords a refuge for the wanderer, a shelter 
for the helpless, a defence for the oppressed; though tlie 
lines of its outward walls remain the same^ it is only an 
abode for wild animals, a dwelling-place for the birds and 
beasts of the field, and even the noisome and unclean re- 
main there undisturbed: ‘‘ Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem 
a desolation.” 

Vitringa has truly remarked, In the land of Canaan, 
where the Jsraelites dwelt, as in the land and garden of the 
LorcL there were two trees, of life and death, the latter of 
whicTi it was the part of wisdom to shun. Moses declares, 
Deut. XXX. 15, that he had set before them good and evil, 
life and death. The cause of death was the idolatry, with 
its carnal delights and impure lusts, which prevailed among 
the heathen of that period. To these the mind of the 
Israelites was prone, and indeed, the impiety, the profane 
thoughts of God, the self-righteousness derived from acts of 
a carnal worship of God under the old dispensation, and 
other things of a like kind, which exposed the Israelites to 
the danger of death, bore a resemblance to the tree of 
death or of knowledge, which things were opposed to a tree 
of life, that is, a compliance in faith with the commands 
of* God, such a compliance proving the possession of life, 
derived from Christ, who is its sole author under every 
dispensation. But the Israelites stood not in this state of 
prosperity and happiness ; they suffered themselves to be 
seduced by the devil, first into the practice ^f idolatry, 
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together with the filthy superstitions of the suiTounding 
heathen, and their flagitious practices, all which were gra- 
tifying to the flesh ; and then into a state of hypocritical 
self-righteousness, founded on privileges and works of a 
carnal nature, while they renounced the righteousness of 
God, and Him who is the true cause of eternal life, even 
Christ Jesus. They were therefore cast out by the aveng- 
ing hand of God, from his land, and deprived of those 
privileges which they had heretofore enjoyed in the land 
of Canaan. 

^‘The case of the New Testament church is much the 
same. The whole earth (might have) become a paradise 
after the conversion of the Gentiles to the faith of Christ. 
The desert was then transformed into the garden of the 
Lord. In that garden, Christ Jesus is proposed to all the 
posterity of Adam, as the cause of life to all who believe in 
him and observe his commandments. On the contrary, the 
posterity of Adam were cautioned to abstain from the fruit 
of the tree of death, which here denotes, in the first place, 
those ca-mal jjeasures and gratifications which are incon- 
sistent with faith in Christ. It also denotes those destruc- 
tive heresies, that damnable superstition, the idolatry and 
carnal worship which, contrary to the very nature of the 
new dispensation, were introduced into the church by false 
prophets, the adversaries of the true kingdom of Christ, 
whom we are accustomed to call by the name of antichrist. 
Of these, whosoever eateth, dies, according to the style of 
Scripture, the second death, and by the avenging haiid of 
God is expelled from his Paradise.” 

As a conclusion to this account of the Law and Polity 
of the Jews, a few remarks from the pen of a well-known 
Christian minister may be added concerning the con- 
nexion between the Law and the Gospel. “ The law being 
unalterable, and all men having broken it, and there 
being no provision made in the law for the pardon of the 
least transgression, but a punishment threatened to the 
least, they are therefore guilty before God. The gospel 
sets forth to the convinced sinner salvation from guilt and 
punishment, by givipg him freely as perfect a righteous- 
ness as the law demands. It invites him to receive the 
righteousness of Christ, against which the utmost rigour of 
the law can make no objection, because it is the righteous- 
ness of God, a Divine, infinite, and absolutely perfect right- 
eousness. yhen this righteousness is imputed to the 
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sinner, he is pardoned, the law ceases to accuse, conscience 
no longer condemns, he has peace with God, and the love of 
God reigns in his heart. With respect then to the sinner, 
justification and acceptance before God, the Law and the 
Gospel ought to be distinguished in these respects. 

According to the law, salvation is by works ; according 
to the gospel it is by grace. The law says. Do this ; but 
the gospel says. Believe this, and thou shalt be saved. 

“ The law. threatens to punish the sinner for the first 
offence; but the gospel offers him pardon for many of- 
fences. 

The law leaves him under guilt and condemnation; the 
gospel invites him to receive pardon and salvation. 

‘‘ The law sentences him to death ; the gospel offers him 
justification to life. By the law he is a guilty sinner; by 
the gospel he may be made a glorious saint. If he die 
under the guilt of the broken law, hell will be his everlast- 
ing portion ; if he die a partaker of the grace of the gospel, 
heaven will be his eternal inheritance. 

‘‘ But if the law and the gospel are distinct in these and 
several other respects, some persons may think the law is 
totally repealed by the gospel : for they cannot see where- 
fore serveth the law, unless it be to justify a sinner. The 
moral law is unalterable. It cannot change any more than 
God can change. To this day it stands in full force, and 
not one tittle is repealed. It is still the revelation of God’s 
most holy mind and will concerning the obedience which 
he requires of his creatures. And if they disobey, the law 
immediately passes sentence and condemns them to death. 
While they continue careless and secure in sin, they con- 
sider not the law as the ministration of death and condem- 
nation, and none of them see it in this light until the Holy 
Spirit awakens them. It is by his preaching of the law to 
their consciences that they are alarmed with fearful appre- 
hensions of their guilt and danger. He brings them to see 
the exceeding sinfulness of sinning against the holy, just, 
and good law of God, and convinces them that the broken 
law can never make them legally righteous. This puts 
them upon seeking such a righteousness as the law requires, 
and disposes them to receive gladly the righteousness of the 
Lord Christ, for he is now the end of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth. 

‘‘ Thus the Holy Spirit conviiices sinners tlmt the law is 
not repealed by the gospel ; and when h^' ^ves them the 
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righteousness which is of God by faith, and they have 
justification to life freely by grace, does he teach them to 
make void the law by faith? God forbid ! Yea, they esta- 
blish the law, for they consent unto it that it is good. They 
delight in the law of God after the inward man, and they 
keep it in their outward life and conversation. It is the 
rule of their holy walking. They are free from the law, as 
to its condemning, killing power, but they are under the 
law to Christ. They know, that if the law had not been 
unalterable, and of indispensable obligation, Christ had 
lived and died in vain. And he did not come to give his 
people liberty to break the unalterable law, that would be 
a contradiction in terms ; but he came to establish the law 
by restoring its honour and dignity, by his obedience to its 
precepts, and his sulfering its pains and penalties, and then 
making it honourable in the confession of convinced sin- 
ners, and in the lives of his redeemed people.” 

Blessed be God, that this way of recovery is provided for 
transgressors through the exceeding love of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ toward man : Not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but according to his mercy 
he saves us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, which he has shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour,” working in us those 
good fruits which are well-pleasing in his sight. How 
grateful should we be for the clear light of the Scriptures, 
by which these truths are made manifest to the sipful 
children of Adam. 

“ Not to the mount that bura’d with fire, 

To darkness, tempest, and the sound 
Of trumpets, rising high and higher. 

Nor voice of words that rent the ground, 

As Israel heard, with trembling awe, 

Jehovah thunder forth his law : 

** But to Mount Zion we are come, 

The city of the living God, 

Jerusalem, our heavenly home, 

The courts by angel legions trod, 

Where meet in everlasting love 
The church of the first-born above; 

To God, the Judge of quick and dead, 

The perfect spirits of the just, 

Jesus, our great new-covenant Head, 

The blood of sprinkling from the dust. 

That pleads a Saviour’s sacrifice. 

And better things than Abel’s cries. 
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** Oh ! hearken to the healing voice 

That speaks from heaven in tones so mildl 
To-day are life and death our choice ; 

To-day, through mercy reconciled, 

Our all to God we yet may give,^ — 

Now let us hear his voice and live.” 
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Adoption, 142. 

Adultery forbidden, 362. 

Agriculture, 64. 

Altar for burnt offerings, 178. 

Altar for incense, 180. 

Altar, large, built under Herod, 
193. 

Altars, or places of worship, 169. 

Amusements, on public, 131. 

Armies of the Jews described, 
420. 

Armour, complete described, 417. 

Ark of the Covenant, 180. 

Arts, the fine, 96. 

Astronomy, 101. 

Atonement, the great day of, 
238. 

Beasts, distinguished as clean and 
unclean, 164 ; 318. 

Birds’ nests, the dam not taken 
with, 371. 

BibllT the value of, 155 ; 301 ; 
371. 

Blasphemy forbidden, 346. 

Blood, the eating of, forbidden, 
306. 

Books, 118. 

Bondage in Egypt, deliverance 
from, 380. 

Bottles, 16. 

Borrowed articles, laws respect- 
ing, 366. H 

Bread, 39. 

Buildings for public worship, 
258. 

Burial places, 152. 

Burnt offerings, 163. 

Canaan, the Israelites settled in, 
880. 

Candlestick, the Jewish, 130; 
179. 


Carriages, 56. 

Captivity in Babylon, referred 
to, 389. 

Cattle and Agriculture, 61. 

Ceremonial Law, remarks on the, 
250; 316. 

Children, 135; 142; 219. 

Cherethites and Pelethites, 420. 

Circumcision, 246. 

Commandments, considered in 
their order, 345 — 371. 

Corban, the vow respecting, 327. 

Covenants between different 
parties, 408. 

Covenant made by God with 
Noah, 376; 410. 

with Israel as a nation, 

380. 

Courts of Justice described, 396. 

Courts of the Temple described, 
188. 

Covetousness forbidden by God, 
370. 

Creator, the, is the Sovereign 
Disposer of all things, 375. 

Crucifixion, a Roman punish- 
ment, 407. * 

Cutting asunder, an eastern pu- 
nishment, 407. 

Cultivation of the land, 64. 

Daily Service of the Temple, 
216. 

Dancing, 128 ; 181. 

Dawn, watching for the, 217. 

Death, inflicted as a punishment, 
405. 

Dead bodies, customs as to, 147, ' 
249. 

Debts, la^s relating to, 866. 

Dedication, the feast of, 244. 

Departed spirits, 249. 

Dining in the east, 48. 
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Diseases mentioned in Scripture, 
146. 

Doctors of the law, 433. 

Dress and ornaments, 18. 

Dress of the Jewish priests, 211. 

Drink offerings, 166 ; 227. 

Eating, mode of, 48. 

Elders of the Jews, who they 
were, 382. 

Engraving, 26; 113. 

Essenes, a Jewish sect, the, 436. 

Excommunication, 405. 

Expenses of government, 423. 

False witness, the sin of, 369. 

Fasts, public and private, 272. 

Fathers, the authority of, 353. 

Females, treatment of, among 
the Jews, 308. 

Festivals, the three Jewish, 229. 

File from heaven, 183. 

First-born to be offered to God, 
423. 

First-fruits, the laws respecting, 
234. 

Food, 37; 48; 69. 

Fortifications of Jerusalem, 415. 

Fringes worn by the Pharisees, 
257. 

Fuel, 43. 

Funerals, eastern, 148. 

Furniture, 13. 

Galileans, a political faction, 439. 

Games, ancient, 132, 

Garments of the Jewish priests, 

211 . 

- sexes not to be 

changed, 322. 

Gate of the city, 393. 

Gleaning, laws respecting, 425. 

Gospel, the, and the law, con- 
trasted, 442. 

Harvest, 69. 

Heifer, the ashes of the, 249. 

Herod, the government of, 389. 

Herodians, their character, 435. 

Hieroglyphics or picture-writing, 
108. * 

High priest, his office and dig- 
nity, 211, 

Hirelings not to be defrauded, 
309; 368. 


Holy place, tbe, 180. 

Holy of Holies, the, 180. 

Houses, 6. 

Idolatry, 97; 346; 349. 

of the Zabians, the most 

ancient, 323. 

Impurity forbidden, 306. 

Inheritances, laws respecting, 
308. 

Ink, 121. 

Jews, the modern, their de- 
graded state, 392. 

Jubilee, the year of, 335. 

Judges, the appointment of, 383. 

Justice, the administration of, 
394. 

Karaite Jews, settled in the Cri- 
mea, 264 ; 439. 

Kids, a law as to seething, 250; 
321. 

Kings, the appointment of, 384. 
the courts of eastern 
monarchs described, 385. 

Lamp, the sabbath, 280. 

Lamps, used in the east, 1 5 ; 140. 

Land, cultivation of, 65. 

Laver, the brazen, or molten sea, 
195. 

Law, the written, 111 ; 301. 

Law, the, is not repealed by the 
gospel, 442. 

Laws of Britain, remarks upon, 
372. 

Lawyers, 437. 

Leprosy, laws respecting, 250. 

Levites, the, 206. 

Maccabees, the government of, 
389. 

Magistrates and tblir authority, 
353. ^ 

Manslaughter, laws respecting, 
305; 358. 

Manufactures, 79. 

Marriages, 138. 

Masters and servants, duties of, 
313. 

Meat offerings, 165 ; 226. 

Medicine, 145, 

Men -stealers, the* punishment of, 
365 .^ 
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Mercy seat, described, 181. 

Military affairs, 414. 

Mishna, the, formation of, 391. 

Moloch, the worship of, 320. 

Money, used among the Jews, 
85; 427. 

Moon, the new, observance of, 
284. 

Mosque, on the site of the Jewish 
temide, 201. 

Mount Moriah, description of, 
186. 

Mountain, the, man of, his office, 

220 . 

Murder, punishable with death, 
358. 

Murder, uncertain, the law as to, 
360. 

Music, 128 ; 219. 

Natural history, 100. 

Oaths, the obligations of, 412. 

Officers among the Israelites, 381. 

Olives, Mount of, 77. 

Olympic Games, reference to, 132. 

Parchment used for writing, 121. 

Parents and children, their du- 
ties, 351 ; 356. 

Passover, the Jewish, described, 
230. 

Patriarchal government, 373. 

Peac^fferings described, 225. 

Peace between different nations, 
409. 

Pentecost, the feast of, 234. 

Perjury, the evils of, 401 ; 413. 

Pharisees, their character, 432. 

Philosophy, 102. 

Phylacteries, 434. 

Physicians, 145. 

Picture-writing, or hieroglyphics, 
108. 

Pledges, directions respecting, 
809 ; 367. 

Ploughing, 67. 

Poor, provided for by the Jewish 
law, 335 ; 366. 

Poetry, 123. 

Polity of the J%ws, the, 376. 

Prayer and praise, 174 ; 254. 

Prisons in eastern lands, 403. 

Priests, their duties and digni- 
ties, 209 ; 216. 


Prophets, some account of the, 
287. 

Psalms, the book of, referred to, 
124; 219. 

Public worship, or synagogue 
services, 256. 

Punishments,, cai)ital, remarks 
on, 372. 

among the Jews, 

398. 

in eastern nations, 

402. 

^ various , sorts of, 

403. 

Purifications, laws respecting, 
275; 329. 

Purim, or lots, the feast of, 243. 

Races, ancient, 132. 

Records, or archives, preserved 
in Jerusalem, 396. 

Restitution required, 365. 
Revenues of the Jewish rulers, 
420. 

Rising, early, 35. 

Rolls, or ancient manuscripts, 
118. 

Rulers, the, 438. 

Rulers in every city, 383. 

Sabbatical year, the, 284 ; 332. 
Sabbath, laws respecting, 278 ; 
352. 

, the observance of, 105; 

278. 

Sacrifices, 158; 222. 

Sadducees, 435. 

Salt offered with all sacrifices, 
245. 

Salutations, 29. 

Samaritans, 438. 

Sanhedrim, the court of the, 
391 ; 395. 

Scape-goat, the, a type of Christ, 
241. 

Schools, 135; 267. 

Scribes, 436. 

Sects and orders of men, 432. 
Seventy elders appointed, 394. 
Shepherds, eastern, 63. 

Shekinah, the, or the Divin® i^re- 
sence, 183. 

Shipping, 92. 

Sicarii, the, 439. 

Silk, 81.. 
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Sin-offerings described, 224. 
Slaves, 84 ; 309 ; 315. 

Sowing, 68. 

Spiritual worship, 204 ; 254. 
Stealing forbidden, 365. 

Streets, 11. 

Supper, the last, 232. 

Synagogue punishments, 268 ; 
398. 

services, 260. 

Tabernacle, the Jewish, 172 ; 175. 
, utensils of, 178. 

-, the feast of, 236. 
Table with the shewbread, 180. 
Talmud, the Jewish, 437. 

Taxes raised among the Jews, 

428. 

Tax-gatherers always unpopular, 

429. 

Temple, the, built by Solomon, 
185; 192. 

, rebuilt by Herod, 197. 

Tents, 3. 

Theft, punishment of, 365. 
Threshing, 71. 

Tiberias, the .sejat of the Jewish 
council in modern times, 391. 
Time, division of, 103. 

Tithes collected among the Jews, 
426. 

Trades, 79, 87. 

Travelling, 54. 

Treaties made between different 
nations, 408, 


Trumpets, the feast of, 284. 

Tyre, commerce with, 88. 

.Usury, law respecting, 366. 

Veil of the temple, the, 177. 
Vineyards, 73. ‘ 

Visiting, 32. 

Vishnu triumphant, a Hindoo 
idol, 99. 

Vitringa, remarks of, 441. 

Vows, the laws relating to, 326. 

Wars of the Jewish nation, 414. 
Washings, common in eastern 
countries, 51; 276. 

Washing feet, 59 ; 216. 

Water and other drink, 43. 
Water, the bitter, trial by, 362. 
Weaving, 80. 

Weeks observed in all ages, 105. 
Weights or stones, 86. 

Widows, their causes to be plead- 
ed, 378. 

Wine, 46 ; 75. ^ 

Windows, none in the tabernacle, 
179. 

Witnesses, laws as to, 369 ; 399. 
Word of God, the neglect of the, 
390. 

Worship in the Jewish syna- 
gogues, 258. 

Writing, the art of, 107. 

Written law, the, 111; 301. 

Zabians, their idolatry, 32^.. 
Zealots, the, mentioned, 439. 
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